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PREFACE 

THE  prophet  is  proverbially  without  honour  in  his  own 
country  and  the  greatness  of  Stresemann's  achieve- 
ment was  not  recognised  by  his  own  countrymen  until 
after  his  death,  if,  indeed,  it  is  even  now  adequately  appreci- 
ated by  them.  In  such  cases  the  judgment  of  foreigners 
may  approach  nearer  to  the  verdict  of  history,  for  at  least 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  his  favour.  Now  by 
that  judgment  Stresemann  stands  forth  clearly  as  the 
greatest  of  post-war  Germans  and  as  one  of  th^^  greatest 
statesmen  of  his  time  whose  premature  death,  worn  out  by 
ceaseless  work  and  combat,  was  a  loss  not  merely  to  his 
Fatherland  but  to  the  world  at  large.  And  this  tribute  by 
foreigners  to  his  greatness  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  was  so  essentially  German.  Physically  he  appeared  the 
type  of  the  Prussian  junker.  Intellectually  there  was  no 
trace  in  him  of  the  Latin  mind  and  hardly  more  affinity 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  impressed  and,  as  you  came  to 
know  him,  he  attracted  by  sheer  force  of  ability  and  charac- 
ter, by  courage,  honesty  of  purpose  and  breadth  of  view. 
He  was  the  initiator  of  the  policy  which  led  to  Locarno,  a 
policy  of  appeasement  and  in  a  certain  measure  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  displayed  in  pursuit  of  that  policy  indomitable 
courage  and  profound  and  far-sighted  sagacity,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  because  he  thus  helped 
to  bring  England  and  Germany  together,  he  was  animated 
by  the  motives  or  shared  the  feelings  which  led  the  average 
Englishman  to  welcome  his  advances.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  internationalist  about  him  except  his  clearness  of 
vision  and  firm  grasp  of  realities.  It  is  not  without  good 
reason  that  Baron  von  Rheinbaben  signalises  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  poHcy  both  domestic  and  foreign  "the  principle 
.  .  .  of  looking  facts  in  the  face  and  then  taking  the  initiative 
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8  PREFACE 

with  a  view,  as  far  as  possible,  to  governing  the  course  of 
events." 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  that  suggestion  of  a  mutual 
pact  of  guarantee  with  Germany's  western  neighbours  which 
developed  into  the  corpus  of  treaties  initialled  at  Locarno 
and  led  within  a  year  thereafter  to  Germany's  entry  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  his  address  on  that  treaty  broad- 
cast on  November  3rd,  1925,  he  explains  his  thought. 
France's  "longing  for  security  is  none  the  less  a  fact  with 
which  every  politician,  our  own  included,  must  also  reckon. 
We  must  do  so,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  other  Powers,  and 
England  in  particular,  admit  the  justification  for  her 
anxiety.  If  we  had  not  taken  the  initiative  England  would 
probably  in  the  end  have  been  willing  to  solve  the  question 
of  security  in  conjunction  with  France  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  been  adverse  to  our  interests."  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  saw  further  than  this  at  the  moment  when 
he  took  his  first  initiative.  I  have  indeed  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  his  original  proposal  was  induced  by  a  fear  lest 
the  British  and  French  Governments  were  even  then 
contemplating  a  renewal  of  negotiations  for  an  Alhance 
such  as  would  have  been  given  by  the  Anglo-American 
Treaty  of  Guarantee  which  failed  for  lack  of  American 
ratification  and  was  later  contemplated  at  Cannes,  but 
again  failed  of  realisation  owing  to  the  fall  of  Monsieur 
Briand's  government,  and  that,  even  so,  Stresemann  at 
first  saw  in  his  proposal  rather  a  means  of  separating  England 
and  France  than  a  step  in  the  reconciliation  of  both  with 
Germany.  But  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  these  guesses 
or  not,  what  is  incontestably  admirable  is  his  quickness  in 
seizing  the  possibilities  of  this  policy  once  he  had  adopted 
it  and  the  courage,  skill  and  tenacity  with  which  he  de- 
veloped them.  It  was  no  part  of  his  proposal  that  Germany 
should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  That,  as  he  more  than 
once  affirmed,  was  a  condition  which  Great  Britain,  with 
the  support  of  France,  made  a  sine  qua  non  of  her  participa- 
tion and  the  German  negotiators  accepted  reluctantly  and 
with  difficulty.  But  once  accepted,  Stresemann's  perspica- 
cious and  practical  mind  quickly  fastened  on  its  possibilities, 
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and  I  watched  with  admiration  the  immediate  and  effective 
use  he  made  of  the  opportunity  which  had  been  thrust  upon 
him. 

Anything  which  helps  to  throw  light  on  the  mind  and 
policy  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  period  of  storm  and  stress 
must  be  of  interest.  It  has  a  double  interest  where  his  mind 
and  policy  are  most  clearly  related  to  the  mind  and  polic) 
of  his  nation  and  reveal  to  us  the  profound  difference  of 
outlook  and  tradition  which  separates  even  the  most  modern 
Germany  from  our  own  country.  For  this  reason  I  would 
particularly  commend  to  English  readers  the  two  addresses 
on  "Napoleon  and  Ourselves"  and  "Goethe  and  Napoleon" 
with  which  this  volume  ends.  They  give  much  food  for 
thought.  It  is  not  only  to  remove  a  blot  from  Goethe's 
scutcheon  that  Stresemann  invites  his  countrymen  to  see 
in  the  victor  of  Jena  not  the  conqueror  of  Russia,  but  the 
champion  of  Europe.  In  these  passages,  repeated  and 
emphasized  in  the  second  address  as  originally  delivered, 
Stresemann  was  thinking  less  of  Napoleonic  France  than  of 
Imperial  Germany.  In  the  aims  which  he  attributes  to 
Napoleon  we  hear  the  echo  of  his  own  war  speeches  and  can 
measure  the  gap  which  separates  his  thought  from  our  own. 

AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN, 

58  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.7. 
1st  August,  1930. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

STRESEMANN'S  speeches  and  writings  bear  witness 
to  the  consistency  of  his  political  development,  notwith- 
standing occasional  lapses  under  the  repssure  of  circum- 
stances, unlike  those  of  Lloyd  George  who  once  described 
his  speeches  as  his  worst  enemies. 

Stresemann's  lifework,  as  illustrated  by  his  speeches  and 
writings,  is  of  so  comprehensive  a  character  that  any  attempt 
to  present  it  as  a  whole  would  far  exceed  the  limits  imposed 
upon  the  editor.  A  considerable  number  of  economic 
essays,  some  of  which  were  of  fundamental  importance  and 
betokened  great  originality  of  thought,  have  had  to  be 
entirely  disregarded.  Only  a  selection  of  his  speeches  and 
writings  of  a  political  nature  could  be  included,  and  they 
in  their  turn  had  to  be  severely  revised  with  a  view  to  the 
omission  of  redundancies  and  of  such  passages  as  dealt  with 
political  questions  of  an  ephemeral  nature  or  related  to 
internal  politics,  if  the  ample  material  available  was  to  be 
kept  within  reasonable  dimensions.  No  notice  has  been 
taken  of  interruptions  in  this  edition  beyond  what  was 
essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  speeches  and  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  delivered. 

The  speeches  and  essays  follow  one  another,  generally 
speaking,  in  chronological  order,  save  in  a  few  instances 
where  the  continuity  of  the  subject  treated  compelled  a 
departure  from  this  principle. 

The  biographical  introduction  has  been  inserted  with 
the  object  of  enabling  my  readers  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  policy  and  personality  of  Stresemann. 

A  detailed  biography  in  the  English  language  has  been 
published  by  Appleton  and  Go.  It  was  composed  in  close 
association  with  Stresemann  during  his  lifetime,  as  was  the 
present  edition  of  his  speeches  and  writings. 

Rochus  Freiherr  von  Rheinbaben. 

Berlin,  December  1929. 


INTRODUCTION 

POLITICAL  skill  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  taking 
advantage  of  favourable  but  fleeting  opportunities, 
courage  in  overcoming  adverse  conditions,  the  capacity  of 
enlisting  contemporary  opinion  in  the  service  of  future 
generations  of  one's  own  people:  and,  above  all,  as  the 
ability  to  foresee  the  future  needs  of  a  nation  and  direct  its 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  material  forces,  so  far  as  existing 
circumstances  will  allow,  towards  that  end. 

Stresemann's  earliest  impressions  were  formed  and  his 
first  public  appearance  took  place  at  a  time  when  new  ideas 
and  conceptions  were  the  subject  of  vigorous  controversy. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  whose  circumstances 
gave  scope  for  but  little  relaxation  or  intellectual  sympathy 
between  parents  and  children.  He  was  born  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1878.  His  first  impressions  were  formed  at  a  time 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  family,  the  middle  classes 
were  being  eliminated  by  the  development  of  industry  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  big  breweries  had  become  strong  enough 
to  ruin  the  middle  class  retailers  who  up  till  then  had  success- 
fully carried  on  the  trade  in  beer. 

The  earliest  educational  influence,  with  which  he  came 
into  contact  and  to  which  he  remained  amenable  through 
out  his  lifetime,  w£is  derived  from  his  grandfather's  library 
which  afforded  him  access  to  the  controversial  literature  of 
1848 — a  time  when  bolder  minds,  inspired  by  profound  ideal- 
ism but  lacking  in  practical  vision,  contended  for  the  unity  of 
Germany.  Among  these  books  may  be  mentioned  "Kinkel's 
Speech  to  the  Jury  at  Bonn,"  by  Karl  Streckfuss  ;  the 
shorthand  report  of  the  Waldeck  prosecution  and  contem- 
porary pamphlets  written  in  commemoration  of  Waldeck's 
acquittal:  "Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Ohm,  Goedsche 
and  Hinckeldey,  Waldeck,  the  man  of  the  people,  is  free!" 

An  attempt  was  made  subsequently  and  very  unfairly 
to  represent  Stresemann's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  use 
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12  INTRODUCTION 

of  force  in  politics  and  his  adherence  to  the  red  white  and 
black  flag  and  the  monarchy  as  inconsistent  with  his  unhesi- 
tating advocacy  of  the  ideas  of  1848.  His  belief  in  the  need 
for  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  and  the  modification  of  the 
constitution  in  a  liberal  sense  and  above  all  his  strong  nation- 
alistic convictions  were  due  to  the  impressions  he  formed 
at  that  time  and  to  this  creed  he  remained  faithful  through- 
out his  lifetime.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that  Stresemann's 
war  speeches  and  writings,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated 
the  will  to  victory  and  the  adaptation  of  the  constitution  to 
liberal  ideas,  were  published  by  the  title  of  "Power  and 
Freedom,"  for  his  political  development  was  influenced  to 
a  greater  extent  by  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the 
idealists  of  1848  to  cultivate  national  sentiment  and  liberal 
ideas  than  by  anything  else.  It  was,  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  liberalism  that  he  fought  for  the  preservation  of  German 
unity,  the  German  fleet  and  the  upholding  of  German 
might;  democrats  like  Konrad  Kretz,  who,  while  still  in 
exile,  composed  his  patriotic  ode  to  Germany:  "No  tree  in 
thy  woods  belonged  to  me,"  were  constantly  in  his  mind, 
as  were  Georg  Herwegh,  Freiligrath,  Dingelstedt  and  the 
like,  whose  poems,  inspired  as  they  were  with  deep  feelings 
of  enthusiasm  for  national  freedom,  would  be  held  nowa- 
days to  voice  pan-Germanic  rather  than  democratic  sym- 
pathies. 

Another  book,  Adolf  von  Berg's  "Life  of  Napoleon," 
which  at  the  present  time  is  probably  unobtainable,  exer- 
cised a  permanent  influence  upon  his  growing  intelligence, 
for  it  explained  to  him  the  connection  between  the  chief 
events  in  European  politics  and  stimulated  him  to  study 
the  psychological  and  political  conditions  which  led  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  one  of  the  mightiest  figures  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  curriculum  vitae  submitted  by  Stresemann  in  his 
final  school  examinption  in  1897  shows  what  a  lively  interest 
he  took  in  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  day.  The  con- 
troversy which  Stocker's  ideas  had  given  rise  to  had  acted 
upon  him  as  an  incentive  to  action.  In  his  curriculum  vitae 
Stresemann  emphasises  the  fact  that  he  had  been  present 
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at  the  meeting  of  the  Protestant  League,  and  that  as  an 
adherent  of  a  free  and  liberally-minded  Protestantism  he 
did  not  consider  it  to  be  the  task  of  the  Protestant  church  to 
advocate  a  rigidly  dogmatic  doctrine  which  had  no  future 
before  it.  Professor  Hammann,  the  pedagogue  by  whom 
Stresemann's  youthful  development  was  more  influenced 
probably  than  by  anyone  else,  dealt  in  his  farewell  speech 
with  this  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  young  scholar, 
and  alluded  to  Goethe,  whose  influence  upon  Stresemann 
was  of  an  abiding  nature.  He  pointed  warningly  to  the 
former's  example,  with  the  hint  that  in  the  long  run  peace 
of  mind  can  only  be  acquired  by  him  who  "labours  without 
ceasing." 

Stresemann  at  the  time  of  his  examination  was  still 
chiefly  interested  in  science,  and  avowed  himself  desirous 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  literature 
and  possibly  of  philology.  As  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  case  of  one  who  held  the  opinions  he  did,  and  who 
was  so  at  home  in  the  Germany  of  the  past  that  in  imagina- 
tion he  had  undergone  imprisonment  with  Fritz  Renter, 
had  seen  Kinkel  and  Schurz  fly  from  their  country  and 
had  taken  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Germany  of 
Bismarck  and  the  Germany  of  the  years  preceding  1848,  as 
described  in  the  historical  novels  of  Spielhagen,  he  was 
induced  to  join  one  of  the  "Burschenschaften"  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  poUtical  sympathisers. 

He  soon  found  out,  however,  that  the  Burschenschaften 
no  longer  stood  where  they  originally  did.  Some  of  their 
members  had  taken  part  in  the  reception  of  the  anti-Semitic 
agitator,  Ahwardt,  when  he  marched  through  the  Branden- 
burg Gate  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession  of  student 
societies.  Undue  importance  was  attached  to  outward 
appearances  as  compared  with  the  original  idea  which 
underlay  the  Burschenschaften,  and  evenings  devoted  to  the 
study  of  science  were  yielding  their  pride  of  place  to  the 
students'  duel.  This  reactionary  development  had  made  the 
Burschenschaften  unmindful  of  their  old  traditions  and  had 
led  them  to  consider  themselves  more  or  less  as  second  class 
student  corps.   The  demand  for  reforms  had  brought  about 
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the  foundation  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft 
Association,  known  for  short  as  Reformburschenschaften. 
Stresemann  joined  this  association  originally  as  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Burschenschaft,  Neo  Germania,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Leipsic  Burschenschaft,  Suevia.  In  both  cases  he  was 
elected  to  be  their  representative  spokesman,  and  it  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  got  his  first  opportunity  of  taking  a 
practical  part  in  the  advocacy  of  political  ideas,  modest  in 
character  though  they  were,  by  means  of  the  spoken  and 
the  written  word. 

He  was  responsible  on  the  one  hand  for  the  defeat  of  a 
motion  of  the  one  time  Social  Democrat  Paul  Lensch  to  the 
effect  that  the  Burschenschaften  must  stand  up  for  the  fourth 
estate  and  the  principles  of  socialism  as  they  had  once 
fought  for  the  third  estate  and  democracy,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  struggled  against  anti-semitic  tendencies 
and  remained  true  to  the  liberal  principle  of  the  Burschen- 
schaften that  a  man  should  be  judged  not  by  his  birth  and 
position  but  by  his  opinions,  sympathies  and  aspirations. 
He  took  sides  with  Bismarck  in  the  controversy  between 
the  latter  and  the  Kaiser  by  which  public  opinion  at  that 
time  was  so  much  exercised,  and,  together  with  fifteen  other 
members  of  the  Burschenschaft,  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
of  the  March  victims  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  death  which  bore  the  inscription: 
"To  those  who  fought  for  Freedom,  Honour  and  their 
Country." 

Stresemann's  first  appearance  as  a  public  writer  dates 
from  this  time.  He  had,  however,  to  resign  his  position  as 
responsible  news  editor  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Univer- 
sitdtszeitung  upon  his  attention  being  called  by  the  police 
to  the  fact  that  minors  had  not  yet  acquired  the  right  of 
undertaking  legal  responsibility  for  their  writings.  The  ideas 
which  influenced  Stresemann  at  this  time  are  reflected  in 
his  literary  work,  which  comprised  studies  of  Thomas  More 
and  More's  political  novel,  "Utopia,"  articles  upon  ques- 
tions affecting  students,  the  lyrics  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss, 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  Bismarck,  political  questions  of  the 
day,  historical  matters,  and  the  ethical  aspirations  and  duties 
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of  man,  the  latter  in  connection  with  a  review  of  a  book 
entitled  "Freemasonry  and  Humanity  Building." 

Other  matters  in  the  meantime  had  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  seniors  of  the  Burschenschaft  who  preached 
by  example  pointed  out  to  Stresemann  that  professional 
efficiency  was  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  pursuit 
of  literature  in  his  leisure  hours.  Stresemann  modified  his 
curriculum  and  attended  lectures  on  political  economy  by 
Schmoller,  Wagner  and  Jastrow  in  Berlin,  and  subsequently 
by  Biicher  at  Leipsic,  and  entered  himself  for  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  public  finance,  public  law,  international  law, 
history  and  literature;  he  became,  however,  increasingly 
absorbed  in  political  economy.  His  desire  to  conclude  his 
studies  with  the  composition  of  an  important  theoretical 
treatise  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Biicher,  who  coached  him  for 
his  degree,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  doctoral  theses 
should  give  proof  of  practical  experience  and-  originality  of 
thought.  Stresemann  accordingly  in  his  doctoral  thesis 
dealt  with  the  development  of  the  beer  bottle  business  in 
Berlin  in  truly  characteristic  manner,  for  he  made  a  ques- 
tion of  everyday  life  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  reflections 
upon  problems  of  organisation  and  of  economic  structure  in 
general. 

Stresemann  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  and 
accordingly  his  first  economic  essay  of  note,  entitled  "The 
development  of  warehouses  and  their  economic  importance," 
made  its  appearance  almost  simultaneously  in  the  ^eitschrift 
fur  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft  entitled,  "The  Influence  of 
Overproduction  on  Currency."  He  had  already  devoted  a 
special  essay  while  in  Karl  Biicher's  class  to  the  currency 
question  with  some  reference  to  the  theory  of  gold  and 
silver  currency,  bimetallism,  in  other  words,  which  at  that 
time  aroused  so  much  controversy. 

Stresemann  received  his  first  practical  introduction  to 
political  economy  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he  took 
up  the  post  of  assistant  managing  clerk  to  an  industrial 
employers'  association,  the  Association  of  German  Chocolate 
Manufacturers,  in  Dresden.  This  Association  at  the  time 
was  offering  ineffectual  opposition  to  the  preponderatingly 
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powerful  sugar  cartel  which  had  compelled  the  sugar- 
consuming  industries  to  become  dependent  upon  it.  Peti- 
tions to  officialdom  and  Press  controversies  had  been  of  no 
avail.  Stresemann  succeeded  in  inducing  the  interested 
parties  to  erect  an  independent  factory,  and  long  before 
the  latter  was  completed  the  cartel  had  to  admit  defeat. 

Stresemann  also  took  over  the  business  management  of 
the  Dresden-Bautzen  district  branch  of  the  Manufacturers* 
Alliance.  It  was  a  period  of  conflict  between  the  various 
economic  interests  which  coincided  with  the  advent  of  the 
Caprivi  regime.  Two  industrial  groups  in  particular  were 
at  loggerheads,  namely,  the  Central  Association  of  German 
Manufacturers  (whose  efforts  to  raise  the  tariff  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Farmers'  Union)  and  the  Manufacturers' 
Alliance.  The  Central  Association  of  German  Manu- 
facturers, which  had  concentrated  in  its  hands  the  big  coal 
and  iron  syndicates  of  Western  Germany,  championed 
the  interests  of  the  industries  which  produced  raw  material 
and  was  endeavouring  by  means  of  its  tariff  policy  and  the 
formation  of  trusts  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  German 
home  market,  whereas  the  Manufacturers'  Alliance  was 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  finishing  industry  and  aimed 
chiefly  at  increasing  its  exports  and  securing  low-priced 
raw  material.  The  Central  Association,  which  consisted  of 
only  a  few  big  capitalists,  found  it  very  much  easier  to  con- 
centrate its  resources  than  did  the  Alliance,  which  had 
hitherto  failed  to  organise  thousands  of  medium-sized,  smaller 
and  small  factories  upon  a  uniform  basis.  Stresemann  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  Dresden-Bautzen  district  branch 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1902,  and  by  the  21st  of  February 
the  latter  had  been  amalgamated  with  the  other  Saxon 
branch  of  Leipsic  Zwickau  and  Chemnitz.  The  combination 
was  known  henceforth  as  the  "Association  of  Saxon  Manu- 
facturers," and  became  the  State  association  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Alliance.  Stresemann  himself  was  in  the  habit  sub- 
sequently of  recalling  with  great  satisfaction  the  beginnings  of 
this  Association,  which,  in  common  with  the  Chocolate  Indus- 
try Association  only  possessed  a  single  room  without  a  fire- 
place, in  which  the  dignity  of  the  presiding  official  was 
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only  maintained  by  means  of  a  folding  screen!  The  Asso- 
ciation disposed  at  the  outset  of  a  revenue  of  3,600  marks 
and  consisted  of  180  members.  Two  years  later  it  num- 
bered more  than  1,000  members,  and  after  ten  years' 
existence  had  a  membership  of  5,000,  employing  half  a 
million  workmen.  The  young  manager  was  unwearied  in 
his  work  of  organisation  and,  as  the  sphere  of  his  activities 
became  enlarged,  displayed  much  tact  and  diplomatic 
skill  in  composing  differences  of  opinion  between  captains 
of  industry  and  small  manufacturers,  Protectionists  and 
Freetraders,  Conservatives  and  Democrats,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Association,  and  enlisting  them  to  one 
common  end.  The  example  of  the  Saxon  industrialists  was 
a  signal  to  other  German  provinces,  and  similar  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  co-operation  with  Stresemann  in 
Thuringia,  Silesia,  Wurtemberg  and  South  Germany. 
Stresemann  himself  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  in  Berlin,  to  which  about  45,000  factories  eventually 
were  affiliated — the  result  of  ten  years'  hard  work.  His 
system  of  organisation  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
German  federal  system  and  was  based  upon  the  principle 
of  a  combination  of  a  strong  central  executive  with  far- 
reaching  decentralisation  in  detail. 

As  the  Alliance  increased  in  importance  its  decisions 
became  of  greater  consequence  to  the  entire  economic  life  of 
Germany.  Owing  to  a  protracted  strike  at  Crimmitschau 
the  Alliance  was  compelled  to  define  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  masters  versus  men.  On 
the  15th  of  September,  1905,  Stresemann  delivered  at  the 
German  conference  on  employment  at  Bremen  a  lecture 
of  fundamental  importance  on  the  subject  of  "Strike  In- 
demnification Societies."  Next  year  the  "Saxon  Indus- 
trialist Indemnification  Society"  was  formed,  member- 
ship of  which  was  subsequently  thrown  open  to  non-Saxon 
factories,  when  it  was  reconstituted  as  the  "Association 
for  the  Protection  of  German  Industry."  This  Association 
six  years  later  comprised  no  less  than  3,000  firms  with 
yearly  paysheets  of  245  million  marks.  As  Stresemann  once 
explained,  industry  was  faced  with  the  ver^  doubtful  qucs- 
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tion  whether  "to  conciliate  or  fight  with  workmen  who  have 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to  their  employers  and  have  been 
so  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  class  war  and  hatred  that  they 
have  become  blind  to  the  community  of  their  interests  with 
those  of  their  employer,  and  only  see  in  the  latter  an  enemy 
to  be  overcome.  We  have  here  adopted,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
rightly  adopted,  a  point  of  view  which,  if  logically  persevered 
in,  can  and  will  afford  us  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  give  way  if  we  are  faced  with  unjustifiable  demands, 
namely — the  point  of  view  of  equal  rights  for  both  sides,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  authority 
of  the  State.  In  other  words  I  mean  that  the  right  of 
combination  must  be  conceded  to  the  workman  and  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  employee,  protection  being 
afforded  to  both  parties." 

In  this  pronouncement  Stresemann  gave  utterance  to  the 
all-important  and  novel  idea  for  which  he  ever  pleaded 
with  the  employers,  namely — the  right  of  coalition  for  the 
workmen  and  the  principle  of  recognition  of  the  trade 
unions  and  of  negotiation  with  their  official  representatives. 
He  thereby  naturally  incurred  the  hostility  of  those  em- 
ployers— at  that  time  in  the  majority — who  were  un- 
reservedly in  favour  of  the  policy  of  being  masters  in  their 
own  house  and  also  of  those  who  were  quite  willing  to  nego- 
tiate with  their  own  employees,  but  not  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  trade  unions.  Stresemann  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Industry  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness 
and  morality  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  working  classes 
with  regard  to  combination:  "It  is  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  class  of  workmen  who  have  come  to  subordinate  the 
immediate  personal  advantage  of  saving  money  to  the  great 
idea  of  solidarity  which  is  implied  by  the  concentration  of 
forces  on  the  part  of  labour.  The  only  inference  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  from  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  leads  me  to 
advise  industrial  employers  to  evince  the  same  amount  of 
self-abnegation  and  display  the  same  ability  on  behalf  of 
their  organisations  and  political  ideals  as  the  workman  has 
done  in  the  face  of  the  persecutions  and  hardships  in  which 
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this  attitude  has  so  often  involved  him.  I  have  always  re- 
spected liberty  of  combination  and  given  it  the  first  place 
in  all  my  political  speculations,  because  I  regard  the  pooling 
of  resources,  as  compared  with  the  pursuit  of  selfish  interests, 
of  primary  importance  for  the  development  of  good  citizen- 
ship." 

This  statement  affords  a  typical  example  of  Stresemann's 
liberal-minded  and  patriotic  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
great  problems  of  political  evolution.  To  him  one  question 
only  was  of  paramount  importance :  Will  it  foster  loyalty 
to  the  State?  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  he  would 
then  emphasise  the  unfettered  right  of  individuals  to  form 
themselves  into  associations.  In  Stresemann's  opinion  the 
right  of  liberty  of  combination  also  involved  two  other 
requirements  of  great  importance,  the  right  of  free  citizens 
to  abstain  from  enrolling  themselves  in  combinations  of 
this  kind  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  resist  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  and  the  Social  Democratic  party  to 
enforce  adherence  to  them,  and,  furtheimore,  the  right  of 
employers  to  combine  in  similar  associations.  In  disputes  of 
this  kind  the  workmen  were  by  no  means  the  weaker  party, 
for  in  191 3  the  trade  unions  were  in  possession  of  funds 
amounting  to  sixty-five  million  marks  and  enjoyed  an 
income  of  seventy-one  million  marks.  As  long,  however,  as 
the  proviso  with  reference  to  strikes  had  not  secured  univer- 
sal acceptance,  the  injury  suffered  by  a  manufacturer  in 
consequence  of  a  strike  was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by 
the  loss  of  so  many  days' and  weeks' output,  but  also  by  the 
failure  to  secure  future  contracts  on  account  of  the  apparent 
unreliability  of  the  contractor.  The  German  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  Industry  never  failed,  however,  to 
fulfil  its  obligations,  and  this  was  chiefly  due  to  Strese- 
mann's unvarying  contention  that  it  was  better  to  avoid  a 
strike  than  to  defeat  the  strikers  and,  presumably,  to  recog- 
nition on  his  part  of  the  fact  that  some  strikes  are  justified 
and  that  to  support  employers  in  such  instances  would  be 
contrary  to  the  general  interest. 

During  the  discussion  about  plural  suffrage  in  Saxony, 
which  was  being  advocated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Alliance, 
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to  which,  however,  it  was  to  prove  less  advantageous  than 
the  system  of  three-class  suffrage,  Stresemann  laid  down  a 
principle  which  governed  his  entire  career  as  a  political 
economist:  "If  we,  nevertheless,  agreed  to  plural  suffrage 
we  did  so  because  we  felt  that  every  isolated  movement 
of  the  part  of  a  class  must  suffer  shipwreck  in  the  long 
run  if  it  only  considers  the  problems  by  which  it  is  con- 
fronted from  the  point  of  view  of  a  class  and  does  not 
concern  itself  as  to  the  attitude  of  other  classes  towards 
it.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  thereby;  for  there  are  so 
many  conflicting  interests  in  Germany  that  if  every- 
one acted  in  this  manner  and  the  Government  remained 
a  helpless  spectator  no  legislation  could  be  carried  either 
in  the  Empire  or  in  the  States.  We  have,  therefore,  never 
taken  the  line  with  regard  to  economic  and  social  reform 
of  solely  advocating  the  interests  of  industry,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  many  other  organisations  which  attack 
us  in  consequence  and  are  constantly  telling  us  that  our 
regard  for  general  interests  is  exaggerated."  Stresemann 
prefaced  his  social  programme  with  the  following  observa- 
tions: "The  provision  of  employment  is,  primarily,  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  German  workman  than  the  pur- 
suit of  social  reform,  for  whatever  we  have  achieved  in  this 
respect — and  our  achievements  are  considerable — the  main 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  healthy  workman  or  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  is  to  provide  him  with  sufficient 
employment  to  enable  him  to  improve  his  own  position  and 
that  of  his  family."  Subject  to  this  principle,  Stresemann 
advocated  co-operation  on  the  part  of  industry  in  social 
legislation.  He  was  not  so  much  influenced  by  the  purely 
practical  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indus- 
trialists, that  such  action  would  afford  them  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  putting  a  check  upon  social  legislation  and 
bringing  economic  interests  into  line  with  the  demands  of 
social  reform,  as  by  the  desire  to  regain  for  the  State  the 
sympathies  of  the  toiling  and  dependent  masses  by  creating 
for  them  a  more  favourable  basis  of  existence. 

We  are  often  conscious  in  Stresemann's  speeches  of  a  note 
of  regret  that  the  policy  of  the  trade  unions  was  constructed 
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upon  a  socialistic  basis  and  therefore  envisaged  the  State 
as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  other  classes  and  not  of  all. 
At  one  time  in  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  political  econo- 
mist the  question  of  the  State  insurance  of  shop  employees 
for  pensions  acquired  great  prominence.  Stresemann  gave 
his  fullest  support  to  legislation  of  this  kind,  as  he  was 
anxious,  in  view  of  the  conversion  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working  classes  to  Social  Democracy,  which  at  the 
time  was  hostile  to  the  State,  to  prevent  the  shop  employees, 
at  any  rate,  from  gradually  becoming  pauperised  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  basis  of  existence  which  would  enable 
them  to  retain  their  position  as  members  of  the  middle 
classes  and  to  continue  to  hold  the  opinions  professed  by  the 
liberally-minded  bourgeoisie. 

The  question  had  become  all  the  more  acute  as,  owing  to 
the  creation  of  gigantic  shops,  trusts  and  syndicates,  there 
was  less  place  as  the  years  went  on  for  the  small  independent 
producer  and  tradesman  and  the  number  of  independent 
businesses  was  continually  decreasing.  Although  Strese- 
mann was  strongly  of  opinion  that  economic  development 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by  legislative 
measures,  he  was  equally  desirous  of  doing  everything 
to  enable  the  very  smallest  undertakings  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  unrestricted  economic  competition. 
He  never  contemplated  the  amalgamation  of  industi'ies 
into  combinations  of  interests  save  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  economically  weak.  His  zeal  for  economic 
liberty  eventually  led  him  to  attack  Rathenau's  socialistic 
theories  as  inimical  to  the  free  development  of  the  individual 
in  the  famous  lecture  upon  "State  Socialism  or  Econo- 
mic Freedom,"  which  he  delivered  to  the  Industrial 
League  of  Lower  Austria  in  June  1918.  His  object  was  to 
interest  all  classes  in  the  work  of  government  and  to  educate 
them  to  take  part  in  it.  At  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Saxon  Manufacturers  in  191 2  he  referred  to  the 
legislation  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  which  had  saved  the 
State  in  the  following  terms:  "It  allotted  to  each  individual 
active  tasks  to  perform  on  behalf  of  the  community  and  the 
State  and  allowed  him  to  exercise  certain  functions  inde- 
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pendently,  thereby  inspiring  him  with  patriotism  and  pre- 
venting him  regarding  the  State  as  an  enemy  whose  in- 
terests were  necessarily  opposed  to  those  of  the  individual 
citizen."  Stresemann  gave  practical  proof  by  his  labours 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  national 
solidarity.  He  refused  to  form  an  industrial  party  because 
he  was  apprehensive  of  accentuating  differences  between 
the  various  classes  and  interests.  He  did  not  reply  to 
the  attacks  of  the  agriculturists  upon  industry  with  counter 
attacks,  but  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  mutual 
respect  and  comprehension;  he,  indeed,  whom  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  describing  as  a  biassed  representative  of 
industry,  it  was,  who  said  "Although  in  the  matter  of  tariffs 
we  decline  on  the  one  hand  to  agree  to  a  policy  of  exclusion 
which  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  economic  tendencies 
of  recent  years,  we  consider,  on  the  other,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  accelerate  the  process  of  industrial  development 
which  the  country  is  already  undergoing  at  the  expense  of 
German  agriculture.  Rather  should  we  foster  all  our 
internal  purchasing  power,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  but  in  that  of  the  community,  and,  last,  but 
not  least,  in  that  of  industry  itself"  One  of  Stresemann's 
main  reasons  for  attaching  importance  to  agriculture  was 
the  fact  that  the  countryside  acted  as  a  human  reservoir  for 
the  towns  and  that  the  countryman  supplied  the  best  class 
of  recruits  for  the  army. 

Stresemann  defended  his  opinions  in  a  number  of  speeches 
and  lectures  delivered  in  Germany,  and  while  travelling  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
in  addresses  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Brussels;  he  also 
expounded  them  in  essays  of  fundamental  importance  and 
controversial  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Saxon  Industry,  which 
had  been  founded  by  him,  and  in  other  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  essays  he  wrote  about  this  time  were 
included  in  a  volume  of  collective  writings  entitled:  "Eco- 
nomic and  Political  Questions  of  the  Day,"  which  appeared 
before  the  war. 

Stresemann's  activity  as  a  political  economist  had  for 
some  time  been  extended  to  the  field  of  high  politics.    He 
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was  the  founder  and  original  chairman  of  the  German- 
Canadian  Economic  Association,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Economic  Association,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Bulgaro- 
German  Society,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of 
the  German  Navy  League,  the  German  Training  Ship 
League  and  the  Association  of  German  Labour.  Together 
with  Ballin,  he  founded  in  19 13  the  German-American 
Economic  Association,  with  a  view  to  reconciling  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  Industrial  Alliance  and  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Manufacturers,  by  converting  it  even- 
tually into  the  German  World  Trading  Company,  which 
was  intended  to  include  every  branch  of  Industry  and 
Commerce.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  War 
Committee  of  German  Industry  was  set  up  in  its  place, 
of  which  Stresemann  was  appointed  deputy  chairman. 

Stresemann's  political  development  reminds  us  irresistibly 
of  Goethe's  saying:  "Be  content  with  small  beginnings,  and 
then  if  opportunity  offers  enlarge  the  scope  of  your  activities 
in  every  direction."  At  the  outset  of  Stresemann's  career 
as  a  political  economist  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Saxony  gained  its  living  by  means  of  trade  and 
industry  and  only  10:7  per  cent,  on  the  land.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  the  Chamber  of  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  was  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  representatives  of  agriculture, 
whose  influence  was  decisive  in  every  question  of  an  econo- 
mic or  political  nature.  It  was  only  fair  that  the  vocational 
section,  which  was  most  important  economically,  paid  the 
most  taxes  and  was  more  numerous  than  any  other,  should 
be  given  its  due  share  in  legislative  work.  The  National 
Liberal  Party  as  such  was  supporting  the  Government  in 
Saxony  and  could  not  take  the  initiative  in  attacking  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Stresemann  had  already  made 
advances  to  the  National  Social  Group,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Friedrich  Naumann  and  which  was  in  favour  of 
democratic  Imperialism  and  aimed  above  all  at  winning  over 
the  working  classes  to  the  State  and  the  Emperor  by  means  of 
social  reforms.  Naumann's  conversion  to  the  doctrine  of 
unqualified  Free  Trade  led  to  a  breach  between  him  and 
his  association.     Stresemann  at  once  joined  the  Dresden 
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section  of  the  National  Liberal  Empire  League,  which  was 
endeavouring  to  give  greater  effect  to  liberal  principles 
within  the  party,  which  at  that  time  had  moved  very  far 
to  the  Right,  and  in  speeches  and  articles  exhorted  industry 
to  obtain  the  position  in  Saxon  politics  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled.   To  hear  him  then,  as  after  the  war,  reproaching  the 
industrialists  for  confining  themselves  to  criticism  and  not 
joining  the  Government  and  placing  their  experience  at 
the  disposal  of  the  community  was  a  new  experience  for 
Saxony.    He  was  not  oblivious  in  doing  so  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  German  and  British  industry  or  of  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  possessed  a  class  of  industrial  gentry 
which  was  securely  based  upon  acquired  wealth  and  could 
devote  itself  to  politics,  whereas  the  German  merchant — 
to  whom  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  source  both  of  strength 
and  of  weakness — could  but  rarely  attain  to  such  a  position 
of  security.     Stresemann  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  in  checking  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  in  Saxony.     The  Second   Chamber,  in  which   the 
latter  had  hitherto  held  a  two-thirds  majority,  elected  a 
Liberal  President,  and  in  the  constituency  of  Dresden  the 
Liberals  carried  a  seat  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  Con- 
servative and  secured  the  election  of  104  representative  voters 
as  against  six  Conservatives.     The  Liberals  also  gained  a 
majority  in  the  municipal  assembly,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  only  had  two  representatives.    Stresemann  himself 
was  elected  to  the  municipal  common  council  in  November, 
1906,  and  on  the  6th  February,  1907,  was  returned  by  the 
constituency  of  Annaberg  as  its  member  to  the  Reichstag, 
being  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age.    The  candidature  was 
offered  him  on  the  strength  of  his  speech  at  the  party  con- 
vention at  Goslar,  the  immediate  result  of  which  had  been 
to  cause  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Basser- 
mann,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party.  Bassermann 
himself  was  one  of  the  first  to    congratulate    the   young 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  and  thenceforward  the  two  men 
were  united  by  a  friendship  which  increased  in  intimacy 
and  was  only  ended  by  death. 
Stresemann's  first  speech  of  importance  in  the  Reichstag 
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was  devoted  to  combating  the  methods  adopted  by  the  big 
syndicates  in  delivering  their  goods  and  fixing  prices,  an':^ 
was  the  more  calculated  to  earn  him  the  hostility  of  the 
Central  Association  and  its  managing  director,  Bueck,  in 
that  the  young  deputy  advocated  negotiations  with  the 
trade  unions  and  the  conclusion  of  wages  agreements  which 
according  to  the  notions  then  entertained  by  the  heavy 
industry  was  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  proceeding. 

The  great  war,  in  his  opinion,  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
state  of  affairs  abroad,  and  although  in  his  speeches  at 
Chicago  and  Toronto  he  advocated  an  understanding  with 
England,  he  was  simultaneously  doing  all  he  could  to 
strengthen  the  army  and  navy  and  make  preparations  for 
the  impending  great  war,  took  an  active  part  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  Navy  League  and,  above  all,  did  his  best  to 
convince  the  working  classes  of  the  necessity  for  armaments. 
Stresemann  was  not  re-elected  at  the  dissolution.  His 
constituents  had  not  been  backward  in  impressing  upon 
him  the  inadvisability  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  ex- 
penditure upon  armaments  in  his  electoral  campaign,  as  the 
electors  only  thought  of  the  expense  and  would  prefer  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  who  was  opposed  to  any  increase  in 
taxation.  Stresemann  declined  to  accede  to  this  request  on 
the  part  of  his  constituents,  as  he  did  upon  subsequent 
occasions  when  he  stood  for  the  Reichstag,  for  he  was  not 
anxious  to  be  elected  except  upon  a  programme  which  con- 
tained such  political  measures  as  he  considered  to  be  right 
and  necessary.  Stresemann  did  not  return  to  the  Reichstag 
till  the  end  of  1 9 1 4,  when  he  was  elected  as  deputy  for  the 
constituency  of  Aurich.  Bassermann  had  wired  to  the  con- 
stituency from  the  front  that  he  could  not  do  without  Strese- 
mann's  assistance. 

The  policy  of  the  National  Liberals  with  regard  to  the 
war  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the  conflicting  tendencies 
prevailing  within  the  party,  and  consisted  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
national  German  policy  abroad  so  far  as  circumstances 
permitted  and  the  promotion  of  the  commonweal  at 
home.  Stresemann's  relations  with  the  Higher  Command 
were  therefore  of  the  very  best.    A  false  rumour  was  cir- 
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culated  at  the  time  that  Stresemann  was  in  direct  tele- 
phonic communication  with  the  Supreme  Command.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  came  into  personal  contact  with  Luden- 
dorff  on  two  occasions  only  during  the  whole  of  the  war — 
once  at  General  Headquarters  and  once  at  Berlin.  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  advised  the  General  to  appoint  a  Social 
Democrat  as  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  LudendorfT  agreed 
to  do  so  provided  that  the  home  front  were  strengthened 
thereby.  Ludendorff  never  really  complied  with  the  desire 
subsequently  expressed  in  writing  by  Stresemann  that  he 
should  dissociate  himself  from  people  who  claimed  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Supreme  Command  in  their  refusal  to 
carry  out  reforms  at  home.  He  had  always  tried  prior  to  the 
war  to  facilitate  as  deputy  the  work  of  responsible  ministers 
in  the  transaction  of  State  business  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  legitimate  criticism  (a  principle  to  which  he  remained 
faithful  up  to  the  time  of  his  Chancellorship) ,  and  was  less 
inclined  than  ever  to  depart  from  this  practice  with  regard 
to  the  Supreme  Command  while  hostilities  were  in  progress. 
But  in  both  cases  he  drew  the  line  where  danger  threatened 
the  body  politic.  When  upon  one  occasion  the  question  was 
raised  in  debate  as  to  whether  the  Reichstag  had  done  more 
for  the  Army  or  the  Army  for  the  Reichstag,  Stresemann 
urged  that  the  Army,  the  Reichstag  and  the  nation  were  a 
one  and  inseparable  whole.  It  can  therefore  be  easily 
imagined  how  strongly  he  was  opposed  to  any  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  civilian  population  by  army  officers;  he  re- 
marked, indeed,  in  this  connection:  "There  is  one  fact  the 
importance  of  which  must  not  be  minimised  and  which 
must  not  be  wrongly  interpreted:  the  nation  loves  its  army 
and  adores  its  victorious  commanders  but  will  not  hear  of 
absolute  government  by  the  soldiers."  With  regard  to  the 
army,  he  was  convinced  that  inferiority  of  numbers  could 
be  compensated  for  by  superiority  of  moral.  His  efforts  were 
therefore  directed  to  infusing  the  army  and  the  nation  with 
an  identical  spirit  and  will  to  victory. 

In  the  matter  of  submarine  warfare,  one  of  the  miUtary 
questions  of  crucial  importance,  Stresemann  upheld  the 
Admiralty,  as  he  relied  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
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supplied  him.  He  was  far  from  underrating  the  danger  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  for  indeed  the 
declaration  of  war,  even  by  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
caused  him  anxiety  if  not  despondency,  for  he  plainly 
saw  that  Germany's  task  of  regaining  her  place  in  markets 
overseas  must  be  rendered  increasingly  difficult  by  each 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  enemies.  Stresemann  accord- 
ingly was  constantly  upon  the  look-out  in  parliament 
to  impress  upon  officialdom  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing the  few  openings  still  available  to  German  foreign 
trade  so  far  as  was  humanly  possible.  He  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  relations  with  Germans  abroad, 
a  factor  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  disregarded  in 
imperial  politics,  for  he  had  already  foreseen  that  the 
latter  would  prove  one  of  Germany's  most  valuable 
assets  in  respect  of  her  post-war  foreign  policy.  He 
reminded  Wilson  of  the  eulogistic  manner  in  which  the  latter 
had  referred  to  the  German-Americans  in  his  electoral 
speeches  and  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  landed  proprietors 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  even  prior  to  the  Russian  revolution, 
had  stated  their  willingness  to  hand  over  a  third  of  their 
estates  for  settlement  by  German  peasants  if  the  Germanisa- 
tion  of  the  Baltic  were  thereby  ensured.  He  told  the  Reich- 
stag how  in  the  council  chamber  of  Riga  he  had  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Mastersingers  and  emphasised 
repeatedly  the  performances  and  experience  of  German 
traders  overseas,  and  demanded  that  provision  should  be 
made  without  delay  by  imperial  legislation  with  a  view  to 
reconstituting  these  outposts  of  German  foreign  trade.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  Naumann's  conception  of 
"Middle  Europe,"  for  he  was  anxious,  in  view  of  the  threats 
of  the  Entente  to  continue  the  economic  war  by  means  of 
commercial  alliances  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  unite 
Germany  with  her  allies  by  still  closer  ties.  As  far  back  as 
19 16  he  referred  to  the  European  problem  in  the  Reichstag 
in  the  following  language:  "We  are  being  admonished 
nowadays  by  a  certain  school  of  European  thought 
which  has  raised  the  question  of  Europe  versus  America  and 
is  trying  to  make  us  realise  what  the  relations  between  these 
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two  continents  must  be  when  peace  is  restored.  If  we  for  a 
moment  disregard  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  us  by  our 
enemies  and  indulge  for  once  in  the  conception  of  Europe  as 
a  whole,  we  must  necessarily  admit  that  after  the  war 
Europe  will  be  a  quivering  patient  bleeding  from  a  thou- 
sand wounds.  It  will  not  have  to  face  a  debilitated  but  an 
invigorated  America  to  which  Goethe's  saying  so  truly 
applies:  'America,  thou  art  more  happily  situated  than  our 
ancient  continent.'  " 

Owing  to  the  familiarity  with  the  chief  economic  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  which  Stresemann  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  his  busy  career  as  an  industrialist  and  while  trying 
to  help  solve  economic  questions  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was 
able  to  grasp  the  mighty  problems  of  a  world-wide  character 
which  were  raised  by  the  great  war.  Pending  the  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations  abroad,  nothing  must  be  left  undone 
at  home  to  enable  German  industry  to  compete  upon 
favourable  terms  with  other  states  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity should  recur. 

Under  the  economic  system  which  had  been  created  to 
meet  war  conditions,  the  State  had  been  compelled  to  con- 
centrate in  its  hands  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  raw 
material.  Free  commercial  competition  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Central  Purchasing  Board  and  of 
similar  bodies,  and  the  suggestion  was  even  made  of  na- 
tionalising the  armament  industry.  Stresemann  was  op- 
posed to  any  attempt  at  nationalisation  that  was  not  ren- 
dered unavoidable  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  earn- 
estly warned  the  Government  against  discouraging  the 
German  merchant  by  whose  individual  pluck  and  enterprise 
the  damage  done  by  the  war  could  alone  be  made  good. 
"Generally  speaking,"  he  explained,  "a  private  concern  is 
carried  on  much  more  cheaply  than  a  state  managed 
business,  and  if  you  suddenly  abandon  the  system  of  private 
management  and  substitute  for  it  management  by  the 
State,  with  all  the  bureaucratic  narrow-mindedness  by 
which  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  characterised,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual  who  is  condutcting  the  busi- 
ness on  behalf  of  the  State  cannot  possess  either  the  initia- 
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tive  or  the  liberty  of  action  of  a  general  manager  or  the  head 
of  a  privately  conducted  business,  you  will  frequently 
experience  what  we  have  witnessed  in  peace  time — namely, 
that  complaint  is  made  about  the  prices  charged  by  the  coal 
syndicate  when  the  State-owned  pits  are  producing  and  sell- 
ing coal  as  dearly  as  privately-owned  institutions.  The  out- 
come may  be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  socialisa- 
tion of  industry,  but  will  not  correspond,  financially  speaking, 
with  the  expectations  you  have  entertained." 

Stresemann  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  in  the  course  of  his 
advocacy  of  political  and  economic  reforms  that  the  war  could 
not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  means  of 
defending  the  vital  interests  of  the  Empire  from  the  dangers 
by  which  they  were  menaced,  and  it  was  in  this  same  spirit 
of  foresight  that  he  subordinated  everything  else  to  the 
attainment  of  the  one  immediate  object — namely,  victory. 
Stresemann  was  attacked  after  the  Revolution  for  his  cer- 
tainty with  regard  to  victory.  The  Social  Democrat  David 
criticised  Stresemann's  war  policy  on  one  occasion  as  con- 
sisting of  only  three  ideas :  Stick  it,  stick  it,  stick  it!  Strese- 
mann was  never  ashamed  of  the  determination  he  dis- 
played, but  was  proud  of  it  even  when  resistance  had  col- 
lapsed. He  saw  that  the  war  was  a  question  of  nervous 
endurance  and  that  the  side  which  laid  down  its  arms  a 
minute  too  soon  would  lose  the  war.  His  very  last  speech 
in  the  Reichstag  during  the  war  contained  the  following 
popular  appeal:  "I  hope  and  wish  that  our  leading  men 
and  the  nation  itself  may  never  have  cause,  when  confessing 
what  they  did  in  the  war,  to  quote  the  words  which  Konrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ulrich  v.  Hutten 
on  his  death-bed: 

'I  regret  the  day  on  which  I  never  dealt  a  wound. 
The  hour  when  I  did  not  wear  my  harness. 
I  bitterly  regret  and  pour  ashes  on  my  head 
For  not  believing  more  firmly  in  victory.'  " 

Besides  travelling  up  and  down  the  country  with  a  view  to 
stiffening  the  backbone  of  the  civilian  population,  Strese- 
mann endeavoured  by  means  of  speeches  and  articles  to 
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strengthen  his  countrymen  spiritually,  and  stimulate  their 
will  to  and  belief  in  victory.  He  pointed  out  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  German  Government  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  speeches  of  the  statesmen  in  the  enemy  countries  was 
directed  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  the  one  psychical 
object  of  depressing  the  German  will  to  victory  and  of 
exalting  that  of  their  own  peoples,  and  appealed  to  the 
German  Government  to  display  a  similar  activity.  Even 
after  the  war  he  used  to  refer  in  the  course  of  conversations 
to  Clemenceau's  remark  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 
"Things  are  going  well;  we  shall  win,"  at  the  very  time 
German  shells  were  falling  in  the  French  capital.  Stresemann 
believed  on  principle  in  the  subordination  of  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit,  and  he  saw  that  the  war  was  only  to  be  won  by  inten- 
sifying popular  determination. 

Stresemann  was  the  more  justified  in  exhorting  the  army 
and  nation  to  endure  till  the  end  as  he  himself  was  anxious 
for  peace.  Of  course,  he  had  no  belief  in  the  theory  that 
resolutions  like  that  of  Erzberger  in  favour  of  peace  would 
foster  the  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  categorically  refused  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars and  say:  "This  or  that  must  be  secured  if  we  are  not 
to  lose  the  war."  The  degree  of  intensity  with  which  peace 
is  desired  he  explained  elsewhere,  "corresponds,  we  may 
be  sure,  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  each  nation 
has  attained.  A  war  of  this  kind  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
destruction  that  people  inevitably  wonder  whether  it  is 
right  that  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  human  race  should  be 
exercised  solely  with  a  view  to  destruction."  His  will  to 
victory  was  the  more  justifiable  as  the  war,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Germany,  was  purely  of  a  defensive  character. 
Stresemann  had  interested  himself  in  the  question  of  war 
guilt  long  before  its  importance  had  become  apparent  to  the 
nation.  He  countered  the  propaganda  of  the  Entente 
which  was  based  upon  the  alleged  wrong  done  to  Belgium  by 
accusing  it  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Greece,  and  replied 
to  the  assertion  that  Germany  had  attacked  other  peaceably 
inclined  states  by  asking :  "When  have  we  ever  translated 
any  desire  on  our  part  for  world-wide  expansion  into  action  ? 
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When  Russia  was  fighting  with  Japan  for  her  life  the  Tsar 
could  withdraw  every  single  regiment  from  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  because  he  was  convinced  of  our  intention  to  keep 
the  peace.  When  England  was  fighting  with  the  Boers,  and 
carrying  on  a  struggle,  if  not  for  her  existence,  at  any 
rate  for  her  prestige,  did  we  seek  to  turn  her  embarrass- 
ment to  our  own  advantage?  We  did  not  consider  Morocco 
a  reason  for  making  war;  we  looked  on  while  the  whole  of 
North  Africa  was  in  process  of  distribution;  we  witnessed  of 
recent  years  the  rise  of  a  great  French  colonial  empire  in 
Tunis,  Algeria  and  Morocco;  we  looked  on  while  Italy 
took  Tripoli  and  Russia  and  England  demarcated  their 
spheres  of  interest  in  Persia.  We  have  always  kept  the 
peace,  and  the  world  could  always  rely  upon  the  unqualified 
love  of  peace  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  German  people." 
Stresemann  concluded  from  the  fact  that  our  love  of  peace 
had  met  with  such  a  shabby  return  that  Germany  must  be 
provided  with  whatever  securities  our  victory  would  allow 
of.  At  the  same  time  he  was  opposed  to  a  policy  of  conquest, 
on  which  account  after  the  war  he  was  accused  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  above  all  to  the  merging  of  an  alien-tongued 
population  in  German  territory.  His  one  object  was  to 
conclude  a  victorious  peace,  with  a  view  to  enabling  Ger- 
many to  regain  her  prosperity.  He,  accordingly,  considered 
colonial  development  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  and  further 
contemplated  the  negotiation  of  arrangements  between 
various  states  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes  in  order  to  render  it  possible 
for  Germany  to  prosecute  her  policy  of  social  reform  without 
sacrificing  her  competitive  capacity. 

His  personal  acquaintance  with  Wilson,  which  enabled 
him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  latter  and  the  significance 
of  his  political  announcements,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
gave  the  Reichstag  an  account  of  his  interviews  with  him  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  added:  "I  may  perhaps  describe 
him  by  saying  that  one  felt  oneself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a 
scholarly  recluse  with  no  knowledge  of  the  world  and  who 
looked  upon  life  outside  as  a  chemist  does  his  retorts.  He  is 
involved  in  the  strangest  of  theories.    He  is  not  acquainted 
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with  Europe,  but  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  prescribe  to  it 
the  forms  of  government  which  its  peoples  are  to  enjoy.  He 
talks  about  nations  having  their  fate  settled  by  a  small 
clique  of  influential  persons.  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  in  that 
connection  of  the  United  States  and  the  power  of  the  trust 
magnates  and  of  the  people  who  subscribe  the  money  for 
the  presidential  campaign.  If,  however,  he  was  referring  in 
his  statements  to  European  states  or  to  ourselves,  we  ought 
at  once  to  have  told  him:  "Leave  our  internal  affairs  alone; 
nobody  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  our  political  differences 
as  the  Praeceptor  Germaniae." 

Stresemann  held  it  to  be  a  mistaken  policy  for  Germany 
to  part  prematurely  with  her  trump  cards,  because  he  was 
particularly  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  an  acceptable 
peace.  He  therefore  was  in  favour  of  retaining  Belgium  as  a 
pledge  until  peace  negotiations  were  begun,  and  considered 
the  proclamation  of  Poland  as  a  kingdom  by  Bethmann 
HoUweg  to  be  a  most  disastrous  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  He  was  unable  in  191 6  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  proclamation,  "Although  the  Polish  question  may  be 
said  to  have  been  raised  as  soon  as  Poland  was  freed  from 
the  Russian  yoke,  it  was  one  thing  to  retain  entire  liberty 
of  action  with  regard  to  future  decisions  and  another  to 
fetter  oneself  at  the  outset  in  respect  of  this  important 
group  of  questions,  which  would  have  to  be  settled  at  the 
general  peace." 

Stresemann's  friend  Bassermann  once  remarked  bitterly 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  German  Government:  "We 
have  the  best  army,  and  yet  are  conducting  the  war  less 
efficiently  than  any  other  country."  Stresemann  and  the 
National  Liberal  party  were  forced  into  opposition  to 
Bethmann  HoUweg,  as  they  considered  him  neither  suffi- 
ciently qualified  as  a  diplomatist  nor  to  possess  the  deter- 
mination which  was  indispensable  for  a  political  leader.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  unfortunate  phrase  about  "the  wrong 
done  to  Belgium,"  which  had  placed  a  terrible  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Germany's  enemies:  moreover,  he  was  res- 
ponsible for  our  Polish  policy.  That  dissension  prevailed 
at  home  was  due  mainly  to  his  policy.    Stresemann's  essay 
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upon  Bethmann  Hollweg  proves  how  fairly  he  dealt  with 
him. 

Stresemann  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  Bethmann 
replaced  by  Billow,  as  the  latter  could  have  enlisted 
all  parties  in  the  common  cause,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
reputation  both  as  a  diplomatist  at  home  and  abroad 
might  have  successfully  initiated  peace  conversations.  But 
the  clique  at  court  managed  to  prevent  Billow's  accession  to 
office.  Stresemann  wanted  peace,  and  if  not  peace,  then 
victory.  He  did  all  he  could  for  Biilow;  he  expressed  to 
Kiihlmann  his  approval  of  the  latter's  action  in  patiently 
submitting  to  the  impertinencies  of  the  Russian  negotiators 
at  Brest  Litovsk,  whereby  Germany  was  able  to  avoid 
incurring  the  odium  of  having  taken  the  initiative  in  break- 
ing off  peace  negotiations.  But  he  did  not  agree  with 
Kiihlmann's  assertion  that  victory  was  not  to  be  attained  by 
force  of  arms  at  the  very  moment  the  army  was  about  to  be 
launched  upon  what  was  thought  to  be  the  final  offensive. 

The  will  to  victory  could  not  be  maintained  unless  all 
classes  were  united  indiscriminately  in  conscious  devotion 
to  the  community.  Stresemann  accordingly  was  no  less 
active  in  calling  a  truce  to  professional  quarrels  and  to  dis- 
putes between  masters  and  men  than  he  was  in  advocating 
the  cessation  of  strife  between  the  various  political  parties 
in  the  Reichstag.  Deputy  Schiele's  remark  that  agriculture 
was  of  greater  importance  to  the  Empire  than  industry  was  met 
by  him  with  the  quotation  from  Goethe:  "The  Germans 
are  surely  a  funny  folk,  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  two 
such  fine  fellows."  And  when  the  Deutsche  Arbeitgeber-^eitung 
in  igi6  again  took  up  the  attitude  that  manufacturers  could 
not  be  expected  to  negotiate  with  trade  union  officials, 
Stresemann  most  earnestly  contested  the  right  on  the  part 
of  this  newspaper  to  speak  on  behalf  of  German  industry, 
and  proudly  pointed  out  that  the  German  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Industry  had  already  negotiated  with  the 
unions  in  peace  time  and  had  been  able  to  avoid  strikes  in 
60  per  cent,  of  the  disputes  that  had  arisen.  "The  social 
truce,"  he  continued,  "is  just  as  important  as  the  truce 
between  the  political  parties."  His  indignation  was  of  course 
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equally  aroused  by  those  unions  which  declined  to  observe 
the  truce.  In  March  191 7  he  denounced  the  intolerance  of 
the  Germans  towards  one  another  in  the  Reichstag  in  the 
following  language:  "I  first  became  aware,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, of  the  extent  of  this  intolerance  upon  the  ist  of  August, 
1 91 6,  when  the  representatives  of  the  unions  seemed  in- 
clined creditably  enough  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  Central  Association  of  German 
Manufacturers  in  the  issue  of  a  joint  appeal  to  the  German 
people,  but  were  unwilling  to  allow  their  signatures  to  appear 
side  by  side  with  those  of  workmen  who  were  in  favour  of 
economic  peace  in  an  appeal  to  the  nation  to  endure. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  adherents  of  this  organisation  are 
risking  their  lives  in  the  trenches  just  as  much  as  the  trade 
unionists,  and  do  not  therefore  deserve  to  be  treated  in  this 
place  as  pariahs  in  war  time.  I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  submission  of  the  latter  to  a  demand  which  in 
my  opinion  runs  counter  to  the  most  vital  principles  of 
justice." 

The  spirit  of  fairness  by  which  Stresemarm  was  actuated 
towards  every  one  of  his  fellow  citizens  inspired  him  with  the 
conviction  that  internal  reforms  would  have  to  be  made 
and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  divide  a  nation,  all  classes 
of  which  were  fighting  side  by  side  at  the  front,  into  cate- 
gories for  purposes  of  the  suffrage.  Differences  of  opinion 
might  well  prevail  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  The 
Government  might  say:  we  are  determined  to  bring  about  a 
new  order  of  things  at  home,  but  all  internal  controversy 
must  cease  while  hostilities  are  in  progress,  or  it  could  take 
the  other  line  and  resolutely  attack  these  reforms  during 
war  time.  Bethmann  adopted  neither  alternative,  but  cast 
the  apple  of  discord  among  the  people  by  making  promises 
which  were  not  implemented,  thereby  giving  discontented 
parties  an  excuse  for  demanding  reforms.  Instead  of  making 
a  freewill  offering  and  seriously  inviting  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  State  for  which 
all  classes  were  fighting,  he  succeeded  by  his  vacillating 
behaviour  merely  in  forcing  the  Government  to  part  piece- 
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meal  with  its  authority.  Stresemann  advocated  adminis- 
trative and  constitutional  reform,  that  which  he  felt  to  be 
inevitable  and  expedient.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  the  commission  of  crude  errors  in  the  course  thereof 
had  testified  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  policy  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  diplomacy.  Stresemann,  in  the  course 
of  a  journey  in  Turkey,  underwent  the  painful  experi- 
ence of  finding  that  Germans  were  compelled  to  con- 
verse with  their  allies  in  French  because  the  German  educa- 
tional policy  had  been  less  efficient  than  that  of  the  French 
Government.  He  pointed  out  that  the  only  ambassadorial 
and  ministerial  posts  held  by  members  of  the  bourgeoisie 
were  those  at  Lima,  Asuncion  and  Addis  Ababa;  and  while 
admitting  that  it  was  natural  for  the  nobility,  in  view  of  its 
traditions,  to  be  well  represented  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
deplored  the  insult  to  the  pride  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  was 
entailed  by  making  employment  in  responsible  posts  con- 
ditional upon  the  conferment  of  nobility.  He  believed  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  efficiency  first  and  foremost 
to  the  diplomatic  service  in  particular,  and  also  in  throwing 
open  this  career  to  men  without  private  means.  He  was  in 
favour  also  of  appointing  economic  and  Press  experts  and 
of  abolishing  the  distinction  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services.  He  pressed  for  the  introduction  of  analo- 
gous reforms  in  the  army.  He  summarised  his  demands  in 
the  Reichstag  in  19 17,  in  the  following  terms:  "The  State 
must  reconsider  its  position  with  regard  to  the  nation. 
A  new  era  has  arisen  and  fresh  claims  with  it.  If  we  were 
to  repeat  the  mistake  in  our  internal  pohtics  we  made 
in  18 1 5  we  should  gravely  compromise  not  only  our  own 
position  but  our  future  development."  Stresemann  re- 
minded his  audience  of  Baron  von  Stein's  reforms  and 
his  saying  with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  particularism: 
"I  know  only  one  country,  and  that  is  Germany."  Among 
the  many  reforms  in  contemplation,  that  of  the  modi- 
fication of  the  suffrage  in  Prussia  was  of  primary  import- 
ance. The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  was  not  at  all 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Stresemann  reminded  it  of  the 
times   of  Fichte    and    Gneisenau,    and    asked    earnesdy: 
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"Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  mighty  work- 
ing-class movement  has  set  in,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
educating  influence  of  the  Great  War,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  corner  stones  of  our  national  life  which  can- 
not be  tampered  with  without  imperilling  the  whole  of 
the  body  politic?"  Stresemann  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
question  of  the  suffirage  in  Prussia  was  not  merely  a  Prussian 
but  also  in  a  very  national  sense  a  German  one.  "Discre- 
pancies between  smaller  federal  states,"  he  explained,  "are 
tolerable  and  do  not  affect  the  vitality  of  the  German  Empire 
or  the  German  people,  but  a  glaring  contradiction  between 
the  policies  of  the  Empire  and  of  Prussia  becomes  unbearable 
in  the  long  run.  The  imperial  constitution  of  Germany  is 
founded  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  the  guidance  and 
representation  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Prussia. 
When  the  King  of  Prussia  accepted  the  German  imperial 
crown  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  specifically  Prussian 
peculiarities  of  his  own  State;  that  was  very  clearly  seen  in 
our  early  controversies  as  to  the  best  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  German  unity  with  Prussia's 
position  as  an  individual  state.  I  would  remind  you  that 
in  1866,  when  the  outlines  of  the  future  united  German 
Empire  became  visible  for  the  first  time  after  the  settling  of 
accounts  with  Austria,  it  was  Dingelstedt  who  in  his  poem 
cried  to  the  King  of  Prussia: 

"Dost  thou  dare  to  compete  for  the  supreme  prize 
And  go  with  the  times  and  people. 
As  King  of  Prussia  thou  must  die 
And  rise  again  as  German  Emperor." 

That  is  why  no  one  was  more  exercised  at  the  time  by  the 
conflict  between  the  old  Prussian  and  the  imperial  idea  th^t 
old  King  William  the  First,  who  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  as  soon  as  he  put  on  the  German  imperial  crown 
any  possibility  of  a  further  separate  and  individual  existence 
on  the  part  of  Prussia  must  disappear." 

Stresemann  also  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
prompted  to  advocate  reform  by  the  fear  "lest  we  undergo  a 
process  of  democratisation  that  will  be  very  far  reaching  in 
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its  effects,  much  further  indeed  than  my  own  friends  think 
desirable  if  equal  suffrage  fails  to  be  carried."  We  find 
Stresemann  applying  in  this  instance  the  principle  that  he 
had  previously  exemplified  in  his  policy  of  social  reform, 
and  which  was  to  be  illustrated  subsequently  by  his  foreign 
policy  as  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister,  of  looking 
facts  in  the  face  and  then  taking  the  initiative  with  a  view, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  governing  the  course  of  events. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  agreement  at  this  period 
had  not  been  reached  even  within  the  National  Liberal 
party  as  to  the  suffrage  question.  Friedberg  in  the  first 
instance  had  announced  himself  as  very  much  opposed  to  it, 
and  when  he,  of  all  people,  was  called  upon  to  carry  out 
reforms  in  Prussia,  begged  Stresemann  to  carry  on  the 
premiership  in  Prussia  on  his  behalf  because  reforms  could 
be  carried  out  more  successfully  by  one  who,  like  Stresemann, 
had  advocated  them  in  the  past.  Stresemann  was  compelled 
to  decline  this  offer,  as  he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  party 
in  the  Prussian  Diet.  He  was  the  more  justified  in  demand- 
ing the  initiative  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  internal 
reforms,  as  he  was  very  well  aware  that  only  such  con- 
cessions could  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  were 
compatible  with  the  unqualified  maintenance  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State.  When  the  munition  makers  strike  broke 
out  in  1918  he  replied  to  the  demands  of  the  unions  that 
certain  guarantees  must  be  given  them  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy  if  the  strike  was  to  be  called  off  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "If  the  mob  takes  the  place  of  parliament,  if 
guarantees  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  are 
to  be  conceded  to  a  fraction  of  the  working  men  of 
one  German  town  who  are  out  on  strike — Gentlemen,  if  we 
risk  ourselves  upon  this  slippery  slope  we  shall  eventually 
come  to  be  governed  by  the  Bolshevicks  even  in  Germany, 
and,  from  that,  may  God  in  His  grace  preserve  us." 

Stresemann  advocated  reforms  on  the  theory  of  Treitschke, 
that  there  are  times  in  which  the  primitive  feelings  of  the 
masses  become  a  vital  element  of  the  power  of  the  State.  He 
was  anxious  that  the  natural  feelings  of  the  German  masses 
should  not  become  a  power  within  but  an  instrument  in 
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the  hands  of  the  State.    He  aimed  at  welding  State  and 
nation  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

The  responsibility  borne  by  Stresemann  during  the  war 
weighed  all  the  more  heavily  upon  him,  owing  to  his  elec- 
tion as  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party  upon  Basser- 
mann's  death  in  19 17,  and  it  was  this  reason  that  induced 
him  to  resign  his  office  as  Syndic  of  the  Saxon  Industrial  Alli- 
ance, of  which  he  was  appointed  an  honorary  member. 
Bassermann  himself,  whose  political  and  personal  friendship 
with  Stresemann  had  increased  in  intimacy  in  the  course 
of  their  political  careers,  had  considered  the  latter  as  bound 
to  succeed  him.  Bassermann  had  been  nicknamed  "the 
South  German  Democrat"  as  a  tribute  to  the  similarity  of 
his  views  with  those  held  by  the  Democrats  of  1848,  and  in 
this  respect  Bassermann  and  Stresemann  were  kindred 
spirits. 

Stresemann  was  able,  thanks  to  the  firmness  with  which  his 
political  opinions  were  grounded,  to  maintain  his  point  of 
view  unwaveringly  after  the  collapse  of  Germany  and  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Rooted  as  he  was,  politi- 
cally speaking,  in  tradition,  he  could  not  join  hands  with 
those  who  suddenly  discovered  a  new  code  of  political 
ethics,  repudiated  the  past  and  believed  that  Germany's 
salvation  depended  entirely  upon  present  and  future  con- 
ditions, any  more  than  with  those  who  rallied  round  the 
Kreuzzeitung,  and,  like  it,  abandoned  in  November  191 8 
the  motto  "With  God  for  King  and  Country,"  and  let 
others  undertake  the  responsibility  for  future  developments. 

Even  before  the  Revolution  negotiations  had  begun  for  a 
union  of  the  National  Liberal  party  with  the  Progressive 
People's  party,  with  a  view  to  consolidating  into  a  common 
party  the  various  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie  which,  although 
not  professing  conservative  opinions,  were  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  existing  form  of  government.  Negotiations 
with  a  view  to  union  were  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1 7th 
of  November,  19 18,  but  had  to  be  deferred  on  account  of 
the  Revolution.  They  were  resumed  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  when  it  became  known  that  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats contemplated  forming  yet  another  party,  and  appre- 
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hensions  were  entertained  of  a  break  up  of  the  parties  of  the 
centre.  This  party  was  formed  largely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  group,  consisting  of  Theodor  Wolff, 
Nuschke  and  Carbe.  Negotiations  were  begun  with  this 
group  also,  but  failed  on  account  of  a  fundamental  difference 
between  it  and  a  majority  of  the  National  Liberals  and  a 
small  section  of  the  People's  Party  of  Progress.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  National  Liberals  and  the  new  Demo- 
crats was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  very  first  sentence  in 
the  Democratic  draft  of  an  appeal  for  the  formation  of  an 
united  party,  which  stated  that  the  German  people  "had 
become  involved  in  a  terrible  war  by  political  gamblers." 
The  Democrats  had  actually  inaugurated  the  formation  of 
this  party  by  telegraphing,  so  to  speak,  their  respects  to 
Wilson,  and  Romain  Rolland's  appeal  to  Germany  and 
France  to  form  a  new  cultural  community  had  been  wel- 
comed by  their  periodical  Democracy  in  the  following  terms : 
"Even  should  the  other  side  pardon  us  and  manifest  the 
desire  for  reconciliation,  we  cannot  accept  their  pardon  or  be 
reconciled  with  them  unless,  to  put  it  mildly,  we  prove  to 
ourselves  that  we  have  really  and  truly  changed."  Strese- 
mann  and  his  party,  on  the  other  hand,  held  fast  to  the 
glorious  traditions  of  German  history,  and  welcomed  the 
heroic  deed  of  Scapa  Flow  as  signifying  the  revival  of  na- 
tional pride.  They  considered  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the 
bourgeois  parties  of  the  centre,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
recognise  the  signs  of  the  times  and  on  whose  behalf  Basser- 
mann  and  Stresemann  had  moved  resolutions  demanding 
reform  before  the  position  of  the  Empire  had  been  shaken, 
to  prevent  the  difficult  problems  of  the  future  being  attacked 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  honourable  history  of  Germany 
in  the  past.  In  Stresemann's  opinion  the  moment  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
collapse  could  be  safely  discussed;  he  did  not  ascribe  the 
blame  solely  to  other  parties  and  sections  of  the  nation,  but 
admitted  that  the  intellectual  sloth  and  the  materialistic 
attitude  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  a  great  deal  to  account  for, 
and  that  the  idealism  which  had  ceased  to  inspire  the 
latter  was  largely  responsible  for  the  Socialist  views  of  the 
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German  workmen.  The  narrow-mindedness  displayed  by  the 
Conservatives  under  Heydebrand's  leadership  in  declining 
to  recognise  whole-heartedly  that  a  new  era  required  new 
methods  and  their  unwillingness  to  tread  the  path  of  evolu- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  revolution,  had  completely  alienated 
him  from  them.  Stresemann  was  under  no  necessity  of  revi- 
sing the  principles  upon  which  his  social  policy  was  based; 
in  fact  the  intelligent  leaders  among  the  Social  Democrats 
such  as  Noske  and  Ebert,  were  courageous  enough  to  admit 
that  the  time-honoured  doctrines  of  the  party  were  not  sus- 
ceptible of  application  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
government  and,  indeed,  approximated  in  opinion  to  the 
parties  of  the  centre  with  regard  to  social  reform.  The  very 
fact  that  people  like  Scheidemann  lacked  the  courage  and 
ability  to  make  this  confession  and  were  unable  to  refrain 
from  flirting  with  the  Independents  and  Communists  for 
fear  of  losing  their  seats,  made  it  imperative  for  the  bour- 
geois parties  of  the  centre  to  pursue  a  reasonable  policy  and 
educate  those  sections  of  the  working  classes  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  political  affairs  which  were  willing  to  learn  from  prac- 
tical experience.  Quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  leaders  for  reasons  of  their  own,  in  establishing  close 
touch  with  the  neighbouring  parties  on  the  left  and  still 
more  upon  the  right,  it  was  impossible  to  disregard  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  electors  that  the  time-honoured  prin- 
ciples of  National  Liberalism  should  be  upheld  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  their  forming  a 
separate  party  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  fusion  with  the 
Democratic  party  becoming  a  fact. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  central  body  of  the  National  Liberal 
party  in  Berlin,  which  was  held  upon  the  1 2th  of  December, 
1 91 8,  adhesion  to  the  German  People's  party  was  carried 
by  1 18  votes  to  68,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  the  central 
committee  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  its  chairman  that  the 
National  Liberal  party  should  continue  to  exist  as  the 
German  People's  party.  The  willingness  that  was  then 
evinced  to  unite  the  parties  of  the  centre  upon  a  Liberal 
basis  has  never  since  diminished. 

The  attitude  to  be  observed  by  the  new  party  towards 
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the  state  was  obvious.  The  question  whether  to  oppose 
or  co-operate  with  the  Government  remaiijed  open.  Behef 
in  individual  efficiency  was  one  of  the  main  principles  of 
Liberalism  and  entailed  opposition  to  a  party  system 
under  which  every  post  from  that  "of  Imperial  Chancellor 
down  to  that  of  a  night  watchman"  had  to  be  given  to 
political  partisans,  and  especially  to  a  government  which 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  time-honoured 
traditions  of  Germany.  Never,  perhaps,  did  Stresemann 
speak  so  convincingly  of  the  spiritual  sustenance  to  be 
derived  from  the  past  history  of  Germany  and  particularly 
of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  unselfishness  and  incorrupti- 
bility by  which  the  German  official  and  soldier  were  dis- 
tinguished, as  when  opposing  these  tendencies  of  the  parties 
of  the  left. 

At  Weimar  Stresemann  and  his  party  combated  Preuss's 
constitutional  proposals  mainly  for  two  reasons:  firstly, 
because  the  republic  was  to  be  "anchored"  to  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  only  possible  government  for  Germany.  This 
idea  was  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  Stresemann's  theory  of 
popular  Imperialism;  secondly,  because  the  constitution, 
and  this  was  by  far  the  greater  evil,  hauled  down  the  black, 
white  and  red  flag.  The  antithesis  between  the  Radical 
Democrats  and  those  who  held  fast  to  the  national  and 
democratic  principles  of  1848  at  this  point  became  apparent. 
So  littie  did  the  former  understand  the  past  that  they 
deprived  the  nation  of  its  black,  white  and  red  flag, 
beneath  whose  folds  Germany  had  achieved  her  unity  and 
risen  to  greatness  and  had  carried  on  the  greatest  of  wars 
until  she  collapsed  beneath  the  weight  of  her  laurels.  Strese- 
mann held  fast  to  the  colours  under  which  German  unity 
had  been  achieved  for  the  very  reason  that  the  ideals  of  1848 
were  not  merely  a  matter  of  historical  erudition  but  a  spur  to 
the  fulfilment  of  an  immediate  duty.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
declare  war  upon  the  State  nor  refuse  on  principle  to  co- 
operate with  it  on  the  ground  that  he  disliked  the  existing 
form  of  government.  He  emphasised  from  the  very  begin- 
ning how  important  it  was  that  the  parliament  of  the  new 
Reich  should  abstain  from  putting  greater  pressure  upon 
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the  Government  than  formerly  and  be  content  with  the 
right  of  control.  ParHament  and  Government  were  not  com- 
peting but  complementary  factors  in  the  government  of 
the  State,  and  since  the  Government  was  dependent  upon 
parliamentary  approval,  parliament  ought  to  give  the  for- 
mer its  confidence  and  grant  it  liberty  of  action. 

Stresemann  also  voted  against  the  peace  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. When  the  People's  party  decided  upon  this  course  it 
did  so  in  the  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  it  was  under- 
taking, for  at  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  whether 
the  final  decision  of  the  National  Assembly  would  not  be 
decisively  affected  by  its  action. 

Stresemann  nevertheless  expressed  himself  as  having 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  right  to  stigmatise  as  immoral  the 
action  of  those  parties  which  had  voted  in  favour  of  the 
treaty,  in  view  of  the  terrible  responsibility  resting  upon 
each  individual  and  party  with  regard  to  their  vote.  The 
decisive  moment  in  the  liquidation  of  the  war,  in  Strese- 
mann's  opinion,  did  not  occur  so  much  at  Versailles  as  when 
Germany  disarmed  herself  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne. 
He  gave  due  recognition  to  the  steadfast  efforts  of  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  to  save  what  was  possible  for  Germany 
and  deprecated  the  line  taken  by  Erzberger,  who  declared 
from  the  very  beginning,  "When  the  time  comes  we  shall  all 
sign."  The  signature  of  the  peace  treaty,  however,  did  not 
prevent  Stresemann  propounding  a  theory  after  the  vote 
at  Weimar  upon  which  he  never  ceased  to  focus  debate.  "We 
have  not  surrendered  unconditionally,  but  in  reliance  upon 
the  binding  character  of  the  promises  of  our  adversaries .  The 
treaty  is  based  upon  a  breach  of  international  obligations." 
He  never  believed  that  Versailles  would  arrest  all  further 
development.  He  reminded  his  audience  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  marked  the  end,  so  to  speak,  of  the  constitu- 
tional changes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  initiated  simul- 
taneously the  great  revolutionary  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  all  its  intellectual  and  social  controversies. 
"He  is  a  fool  who  assumes  that  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  the  whole  development  of  the  world 
will  come  to  a  standstill." 
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If  Germany,  however,  was  to  rise  again  she  would  have  to 
retain  an  unshakable  belief  in  the  mission  which  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  her  people  by  reason  of  their  past,  their  history 
and  their  civilisation,  and  trust  with  a  faith  that,  as  Bismarck 
said,  was  strong  enough  to  remove  political  mountains  that 
German  tenacity  would  enable  her  to  regain  her  former 
greatness.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Stresemann  once  ex- 
claimed to  Wirth:  "The  man  whose  outlook  is  devoid  of 
hope  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics." 

Although  we  stated  at  the  outset  that  a  statesman  must 
enlist  the  spiritual,  material,  and  intellectual  forces  of  his 
people  in  his  service  if  he  is  to  carry  on  his  policy,  that 
assumption  does  not  apply  to  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed immediately  after  the  war.  Material  resources  had 
been  devastated  by  the  war  and  declined  year  by  year, 
month  by  month  and  finally  day  by  day,  till  at  last  Strese- 
mann's  cabinet  took  in  hand  the  restoration  of  our  economic 
system  and  the  currency.  The  shock,  however,  caused  by 
the  sudden  transition  from  confident  anticipation  of  victory 
to  dire  defeat  had  proved  too  much  for  the  moral  of  the 
German  people.  Tormented  and  humiliated  by  the  insults  of 
their  federated  enemies,  frustrated  in  their  hopes  and 
deceived  as  they  had  been  again  and  again,  they  suddenly 
became  restive  and  would  not  hear  of  negotiations  and  under- 
standings with  adversaries  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence. 

Stresemann  admitted  that  these  feelings  were  quite 
justified.  He  once  said  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
great  orator  to  become  the  most  popular  man  in  Germany 
by  rallying  round  him  the  masses  whose  suppressed  and 
injured  national  pride  was  only  seeking  for  an  outlet.  He 
saw,  however,  that  no  such  course  could  possibly  be  adopted 
by  anyone  who  had  the  interests  of  his  people  and  country 
at  heart  or  who  acted  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Before  his 
accession  to  office  and  while  the  People's  party  was  still  in 
opposition  Stresemann  told  the  Reichstag  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  any  foreign  minister  must  of  necessity  be  un- 
popular, for  although  it  might  perchance  be  approved  by 
the  intelligence  it  could  not  possibly  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 
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Stresemann  realised  the  difficulties  of  the  Government, 
and  accordingly  endeavoured  to  support  it  as  far  as  possible 
and  welcomed  any  sign  of  initiative  on  its  part.  He  was 
opposed,  however,  to  the  so-called  policy  of  fulfilment  which 
was  originally  conceived  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  heart 
of  our  adversaries  by  unconditional  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  and  subsequently,  as  Chancellor  Wirth  declared, 
persisted  in  with  a  view  to  showing  up  the  absurdity  of 
the  policy  of  fulfilment.  The  difference  between  the  policies 
of  Wirth  and  Stresemann  became  evident  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  between  the  deputy  and  Lloyd  George.  Strese- 
mann demanded  that  the  latter  should  pledge  himself  defi- 
nitely to  the  evacuation  of  Diisseldorf  and  Duisburg  and 
that  England  should  undertake  to  safeguard  our  interests  in 
Upper  Silesia  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  plebiscite. 
Stresemann  rejected  the  London  ultimatum  which  sought  to 
impose  upon  Germany  the  payment  of  another  milliard  of 
gold  marks,  owing  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  raising 
such  a  sum  and  the  impossibility  of  arresting  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  if  payment  were  effected.  The  futility 
of  the  policy  of  softening  the  hearts  of  our  adversaries,  was 
proved  by  the  shameless  disregard  of  the  result  of  the  plebi- 
scite in  the  Upper  Silesian  settlement.  Willingness  to  pay, 
moreover,  on  the  part  of  Germany  would  only  create  a  false 
impression  in  the  minds  of  our  adversaries  with  regard  to 
the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Germany,  Furthermore,  the 
France  of  Poincare's  day  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  money 
payments,  and  only  sought  to  extract  as  much  as  possible 
from  Germany  and  then  to  secure  the  Rhine  frontier,  a  goal 
which  she  had  aimed  at  for  one  hundred  years,  notwith- 
standing the  total  absence  of  any  legal  justification  for  her 
action. 

Stresemann's  knowledge  of  political  economy  stood  him 
in  good  stead  at  this  juncture.  Instead  of  being  led  astray 
by  questions  of  the  passing  hour  and  by  political  struggles  in 
which  his  feelings  were  often  deeply  involved,  he  propounded, 
even  prior  to  the  illegal  entry  of  the  French  into  the  Ruhr, 
the  theory  that  the  ruin  of  Germany  was  bound  to  entail 
that  of  other  European  nations,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
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ciple  that  only  the  reconstruction  of  Germany,  implying  a 
reversal  of  policy  on  the  part  of  France,  could  avert  the 
decline  of  French  prosperity  which  Stresemann  foresaw  at 
a  time  when  France  still  possessed  the  undisputed  leader- 
ship in  European  politics.  The  expression  "victorious 
states"  already  sounded  like  a  bitter  mockery,  and  the  occa- 
sion would  have  been  turned  to  advantage  but  for  Poincare's 
lack  of  vision. 

The  action  of  the  French  in  invading  the  Ruhr  during 
his  premiership  in  defiance  of  their  legal  and  treaty  rights 
and  even  in  the  face  of  the  disapproval  of  their  allies  brought 
the  German  nation  closer  together  than  had  been  the  case 
since  the  days  of  August  19 14.  Stresemann  acted  in  the 
Reichstag  as  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  Centre,  German 
National,  German  People's,  Democratic,  Bavarian  People's, 
parties,  the  Bavarian  Farmers'  Union  and  the  German 
Hanoverian  party.  He  protested  in  burning  language 
against  the  French  action  and  made  a  rousing  appeal  for 
national  solidarity. 

"The  deeper  our  distress  the  more  closely  must  we  stand 
together.  Differences  of  political  and  religious  opinion  must 
be  subordinated — I  say  it  advisedly — to  the  proud  feeling  of 
being  a  German  and  keeping  faith  with  one's  own  race." 
The  hour  seemed  to  him  to  have  come  for  even  the  adver- 
saries of  the  constitution,  however  defective  the  latter  might 
be,  to  learn  by  the  example  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine- 
land  and  the  Ruhr  that  Germany's  future  could  only 
be  realised  by  faithful  service  to  the  State  and  not  by 
perpetual  criticism  of  the  constitution.  When  the  struggle 
in  the  Ruhr  had  begun  to  slacken  he  summarised  his  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  future  of  Germany  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "Though  many  people  have  lost  hope  in 
their  generation  and  vilify  the  State  and  often  think  that 
neither  State  nor  Reich  have  any  further  justification 
for  existence  and  are  in  danger  of  decay,  I  am  consoled  by 
the  fact  that  this  Reich  firom  which  the  individual  citizen 
can  derive  neither  prosperity  nor  prestige,  but  only  distress, 
misery  and  humiliation  has  nevertheless  acted  as  an  induce- 
ment to  hundreds  of  thousands  to  leave  hearth  and  home 
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and  prove  their  faithfulness  to  Germany  and  I  feel  that  we 
need  not  despair  of  the  future  of  our  fatherland." 

He  then  went  on  to  define  the  objects  of  passive  resist- 
ance. "The  inhabitants  are  carrying  on  the  struggle 
with  a  view  to  achieving  certain  definite  objects  on  behalf 
of  Germany.  They  are  fighting  for  the  integrity  of  Ger- 
man territory  and  to  enable  us  to  regain  a  free  hand, 
politically  and  economically  speaking,  in  the  Ruhr;  they 
are  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  conditions  in  the  Rhine- 
land  and  the  Palatinate  that  were  guaranteed  by  an  inter- 
national treaty,  and  lastly  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
reparations  in  such  a  manner  as  will  allow  of  our  maintain- 
ing by  dint  of  heavy  sacrifices  and  much  toil  our  economic, 
financial  and  social  existence,  and  afford  us  that  scope  for 
ulterior  development  which  is  essential  to  every  nation  upon 
earth.  If  only  we  could  get  down  to  facts  in  Europe  we 
could  soon  regard  the  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  as  an  incident 
that  is  closed  and  which  was  merely  the  blind  reaction  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  that  has  had  to  endure  unexampled 
torture  and  slavery." 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  Stresemann  was 
appointed  Foreign  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Reich, 
and  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
When  he  took  office  the  Reich  had  sunk  lower  than  it  had 
ever  done  in  the  whole  course  of  its  existence.  The  struggle 
on  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr  was  being  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of 
savagery  and  cruelty  that  was  reminiscent  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  attitude  of  the  French  had  aroused  such  feelings 
of  desperation  among  the  inhabitants  that  acts  were  com- 
mitted which,  as  Stresemann  explained  in  the  Reichstag 
"are  censurable  from  the  lawyer's  point  of  view,  but  which 
neither  God  nor  our  consciences  which  He  has  given  us 
would  condemn." 

In  spite,  however,  of  many  individual  instances  of  zeal 
and  heroism,  the  struggle  ended  in  defeat  for  two  reasons: 
firstly  because  passive  resistance,  which  was  due  to  an  heroic 
outburst  of  patriotic  feeling  against  the  foreign  oppressor,  had 
been  attended  as  the  struggle  went  on  by  certain  ugly 
features.   Anyone  who  worked  was  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
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and  the  non- worker  was  kept  by  the  funds  of  the  Reich, 
a  state  of  affairs  which  soon  produced  a  demoralising 
effect  upon  the  inhabitants.  Secondly,  the  Reich  was  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  finance  the  resistance;  the  German 
currency  was  depreciating  day  by  day,  and  stabilisation 
was  impossible  as  long  as  thousands  of  millions  of  marks  were 
daily  being  poured  into  the  sieve  of  the  Danaids  in  the 
Ruhr  and  on  the  Rhine.  The  national  finances  had  been 
thrown  into  further  confusion  by  the  paralysis  of  industrial 
activity  in  the  occupied  territory,  which  had  deprived  the 
Reich  of  its  most  important  source  of  taxation:  moreover 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  rest  of  Germany  had  been 
considerably  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Reich  to  retain 
control  of  its  own  railways  and  of  its  raw  material.  More 
dangerous  still  was  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which 
had  been  intensified  by  the  struggle  in  the  Ruhr  and  threa- 
tened to  sweep  a  nation  off  its  feet  that  was  already  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  showed  signs  of  dissolution.  Money 
payments  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Reich  were  jeopar- 
dised by  a  forty-eight  hours'  strike  at  the  Reich's  printing 
works.  Unless  we  could  succeed  in  stabilising  the  currency 
and  balancing  our  budget  and  could  secure  foreign  credits 
on  the  strength  of  the  restoration  of  financial  order  in 
Germany  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  German  economic 
system  to  function  once  more,  disaster  was  inevitable. 

France,  moreover  took  advantage  of  the  impotency  of 
the  Reich  to  encourage  certain  criminal  elements  among  the 
inhabitants  to  proclaim  a  republic  in  the  Rhineland  and 
Palatinate. 

In  Saxony  the  Communist  party,  with  the  support  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  who  were  afraid  of  being  electorally 
outbidden  by  them,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Govern- 
ment, and  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the  Bolshevist 
Revolution  extending  to  the  rest  of  Germany. 

In  Bavaria  Hitler  and  Ludendorff  had  mobiHsed  their 
extremists  at  Coburg  with  a  view  to  marching  upon  Berlin 
and  overthrowing  the  Government.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  realisation  of  the  plans  of  Hitler  and  of  the 
Saxon  premier  Zeigner  would  have  led  not  only  to  the  fall 
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of  the  Government,  but  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Reich, 
the  annihilation  of  the  very  conception  of  the  State  and  the 
triumph  of  France. 

Hergt  once  described  Stresemann  as  a  fanatical  believer 
in  national  solidarity,  and  inasmuch  as  this  idea  is  of  the 
essence  of  Stresemann's  political  creed,  the  description  is  to 
a  certain  extent  justified.  The  importance  of  this  conception 
became  manifest  in  the  desperate  circumstances  under  which 
Stresemann  took  over  the  Chancellorship.  He  succeeded 
where  others  had  previously  failed  in  forming  a  coalition 
of  the  People's  party  and  the  Socialists,  which  included  all 
the  intermediate  parties.  As  soon  as  he  became  head  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  grand  coalition  he  secured  the  assent  of  the 
Social  Democrats  to  execution  upon  Saxony  into  which  he 
sent  troops  and  restored  order.  He  managed  to  induce  the 
Cabinet  over  which  he  presided  and  in  which  the  Social 
Democrats  were  represented  to  agree  to  the  return  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  discovered  a  modus  vivendi  with  Bavaria,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  stabilisation  of  the  German  cur- 
rency. Stresemann  was  reproached  by  the  parties  of  the  left 
for  not  taking  the  same  ruthless  action  against  Bavaria  as  he 
had  done  in  the  case  of  Saxony.  His  inaction  was  due  to  the 
fear  of  compromising  the  unity  of  the  Reich  if  strong  mea- 
sures were  taken  against  Bavaria,  and  this  consideration 
outweighed  with  him  the  purely  legal  aspect  of  the  question. 

The  Social  Democrats  subsequently  resigned  from  Strese- 
mann's Cabinet  because  they  were  unable  to  accept  res- 
ponsibility for  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  officials  and 
for  the  excesses  of  the  Reichswehr  in  Saxony,  and  above  all 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  eight  hours'  day  which  Strese- 
mann had  succeeded  in  carrying.  The  Finance  Minister 
Hilferding  had  been  unable,  in  spite  of  all  his  good  will  and 
great  abilities,  to  effect  stabilisation,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  favourable  conditions  while  he  was  in  office.  The  rail- 
ways, which  hitherto  had  been  the  principal  source  of 
income  to  the  States,  had  become  a  burden  to  them  and 
the  post  office  was  similarly  situated.  Each  of  these  insti- 
tutions was  given  an  independent  organisation,  and  in- 
structions   were    issued    for    their    administration    upon 
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economic  principles  with  a  view,  not  only  to  rendering 
them  self-supporting,  but  to  relieving  the  budget  of  the  Reich. 
The  programme  of  economy  had  to  be  further  supplemented 
by  a  reduction  of  staffs  and  a  ruthless  pruning  of  salaries 
and,  above  all,  by  measures  for  preventing  the  depreciation 
of  the  tax-payers'  money,  pending  its  expenditure  by 
the  State,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  When  Strese- 
mann  formed  his  Cabinet  only  2|  per  cent,  of  the  public 
expenditure  was  covered  by  revenue.  The  conditions 
which  were  essential  to  the  stabilisation  of  the  currency 
were  created  during  his  term  of  office.  Two  theories  were 
held  with  regard  to  stabilisation.  Helfferich  was  in  favour 
of  issuing  a  rye  mark,  the  value  of  which  would  depend  upon 
the  prevailing  price  of  rye.  He  was  influenced  in  doing  so  by 
the  conditions  at  the  time  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  agri- 
culturists to  sell  their  corn  unless  they  were  paid  in  a  non- 
depreciating  form  of  currency.  The  banks  were  opposed 
to  a  solution  of  this  kind  and  favoured  Schacht's  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  a  bank  with  power  to  issue  notes  with 
gold  backing.  The  matter  was  compromised  by  the  creation 
of  a  rentenmark,  which  was  regarded  very  much  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment.  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rentenmark  would  hold  its  own  depended  upon 
the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  the  Government  was 
regarded  by  its  own  and  foreign  nations — which  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  adequate. 

Stresemann's  two  ministries  only  lasted  twelve  weeks  in 
all,  but  in  this  short  period  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
in  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  holding  the  Reich  together  and 
creating  conditions  which  were  essential  to  the  stimulation 
of  economic  activity  and,  last,  but  not  least,  in  opening 
negotiations  with  France. 

Although  Poincare  had  given  an  assurance  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  France  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  regard 
to  the  whole  problem  of  reparations  as  soon  as  the  struggle 
in  the  Ruhr  had  ceased,  it  appeared  as  soon  as  resistance  had 
been  abandoned — ^not  in  order  to  please  the  French,  but  firom 
internal  necessity — that  Poincare  was  using  every  means  in 
his  power  to  avoid  negotiation.        Passive  resistance  had 
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focused  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  upon  the  Ruhr  and 
French  policy.  If  negotiations  were  opened  France  would 
have  to  disclose  whether  of  the  two  she  was  aiming  at,  the 
Rhine  frontier  or  reparations. 

The  political  quarrel  with  France,  had  accordingly  to 
be  complicated  by  economic  considerations,  and  to  this  end 
Stresemann  directed  all  his  skill.  In  the  course  of  his  Chan- 
cellorship leading  personalities  in  Berlin  and  in  the  Rhine- 
land  had  made  the  suggestion  of  detaching  the  Rhineland 
from  the  Reich  and  allowing  the  question  of  reunion  to  be 
decided  subsequently  by  the  course  of  events.  Stresemann 
refused  even  for  one  moment  to  entertain  any  such  proposal, 
and — as  I  would  remind  my  readers — was  very  strongly 
supported  in  this  attitude  by  the  Social  Democrats.  If 
Stresemann  was  able  to  divert  discussion  from  the  Rhine 
frontier  and  force  France  to  debate  reparations,  he  was  well 
aware  at  the  time  that  Germany  would  have  to  undertake 
heavy  burdens.  The  extent  of  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
Geimany  and  of  the  promises  she  could  make  would 
depend  upon  her  economic  strength.  Within  these  limits 
he  was  willing  in  case  of  necessity  to  pay  the  necessary 
ransom  for  the  freedom  of  our  German  brothers  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  Ruhr.  The  astounding  thing  about  the 
whole  matter  was  that  the  very  section  of  the  nation 
whose  policy  was  based  upon  attaining  its  ends  at  the  cost  of 
German  lives,  characterised  his  willingness  to  pay  a  ransom 
as  unpatriotic. 

The  immediate  object  in  view  was  to  discover  the  German 
capacity  for  payment.  Partly  owing  to  the  mistaken  methods 
of  the  policy  of  fulfilment,  partly  owing  to  extensive  French 
propaganda,  the  belief  was  widely  held  abroad  that  Ger- 
many possessed  inexhaustible  wealth.  It  was  therefore  a 
distinct  step  in  advance  when  a  neutral  and  unprejudiced 
committee  was  convened  under  the  chairmanship  of  General 
Dawes  to  investigate  Germany's  capacity  for  payment.  Still 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  which 
had  hitherto  met  all  requests  for  intervention  in  European 
affairs  with  the  reply  "No  European  troubles,"  was  repre- 
sented upon  this  committee  and  was  prepared  to  contribute 
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to  the  clearing  up  of  the  European  imbroglio.  In  confor- 
mity with  their  request  Germany  was  granted  what  Strese- 
mann,  even  before  the  entry  into  the  Ruhr,  had  described  as 
his  immediate  object,  a  moratorium  and  international  loans. 
The  loans  were  guaranteed  by  German  industry  as  a  whole 
and  by  State  property,  and  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
purely  internal  politics  was  only  fair,  as  guarantees  would 
henceforth  be  given  by  the  German  nation  as  a  whole  and 
not  by  specially  designated  hostages  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
Ruhr.  The  report  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Reich  was  to  resume  control  of  its  railways,  postal  services, 
customs  and  taxes  in  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  industrial 
area.  The  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  report  accordingly 
marked  the  commencement  of  German  liberation,  as  France 
was  compelled  to  declare  her  readiness  to  evacuate  the 
Rhine  district  and  the  sanction  towns  of  Diisseldorf  and 
Duisburg  as  soon  as  the  German  Reichstag  had  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  acceptance. 

The  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  conversations  with 
France  was  due  to  the  latter's  habit  of  entrenching  herself 
behind  the  question  of  security  in  the  pursuit  of  her  political 
ends.  She  therefore  had  to  be  deprived  of  this  pretext. 
Cuno  had  already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  con- 
clude a  truce  of  God  upon  the  Rhine.  Stresemann  was 
more  fortunate  in  his.  attempt  to  reopen  the  question,  the 
solution  of  which,  however,  the  French  declared  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  Germany's  entry  into  th^  League  of  Nations  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation  she  had  already  received 
from  the  British  premier. 

Two  conditions  were  made  which  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, in  view  of  the  course  unvaryingly  pursued  by 
Stresemann  in  politics.  In  the  first  place  he  insisted  that 
Germany  should  be  treated  as  a  Great  Power,  as  became 
her  position  among  the  nations,  and  be  given  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  Council,  and  so  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
the  most  favoured  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  second  place 
Germany  refused  to  admit  her  war  guilt.  Opponents  of 
the  pact  of  Locarno  have  inferred  from  the  express  stipula- 
tion contained  therein  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Versailles  that  the  Government  had  reacknowledged  Ger- 
many's war  guilt.  Any  such  action  on  the  part  of  Stresemann 
would  have  involved  him  in  a  contradiction  with  the  whole 
of  his  previous  policy.  He  never  failed  in  any  one  of 
his  principal  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  to  refute  the 
legend  of  our  war  guilt  by  quotations  from  the  speeches  of 
Lloyd  George  and  Nitti  or  to  challenge  Poincare  and 
France  to  submit  their  case  to  a  neutral  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion if  they  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  their  assertion 
of  the  guilt  of  Germany,  to  caU  attention  to  the  publication 
of  pre-war  documents  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  the 
Russian  Foreign  Ministry,  and  to  challenge  other  nations  to 
throw  open  their  archives  if  their  consciences  were  really 
clear. 

It  was  obvious  to  anyone  who  understood  Stresemann' s 
policy  that  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  reconciliation 
of  Europe  to  refute  the  untruth  of  the  assertion  that  Ger- 
many was  responsible  for  the  war.  The  third  of  the  questions 
which  dominated  the  proceedings  at  Locarno  arose  out  of 
paragraph  i6  of  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  impossible  for  Germany,  in  her  present  state  of 
defencelessness,  to  be  involved  against  her  will  in  warlike 
complications,  and  there  was  even  less  inducement  for  her 
to  play  the  part  of  outpost  of  the  Western  Powers  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  the  latter  and  Russia.  She  was  bound, 
therefore,  to  obtain  guarantees  that,  in  the  event  of 
execution  being  decreed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  due 
allowance  would  be  made  for  her  military  and  geographical 
position. 

Locarno  signified  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  adopt  conciliatory  methods  based  upon  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  to  lay  stress  rather  upon 
the  common  economic  interests  by  which  they  were  united 
than  upon  the  political  differences  which  divided  them. 
The  alliance  of  the  European  Powers  against  Germany 
was  converted  into  an  alliance  of  the  European  Powers  with 
Germany.  With  the  signature  of  the  pact  all  justification 
for  the  occupation  of  German  soil  disappeared.  Stresemann 
often  expressed  the  opinion  subsequently  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  this 
principle. 

The  Locarno  pact  was  supplemented  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  which  emphasised  the  friendly  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Germany  and 
Russia  and  the  vanity  of  the  apprehension  that  Germany 
had  bound  herself  to  pursue  a  policy  of  hostility  towards 
Russia. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Pact  of  Locarno  was  the 
evacuation  of  the  first  zone  of  the  Rhineland  by  the  English. 
Germany,  had,  of  course  every  right  to  demand  evacuation. 
Poincare,  however,  had  declared  two  years  previously  that 
the  periods  of  occupation  had  not  yet  begun  to  run  and 
that  France  would  occupy  the  Cologne  zone  if  England 
was  to  evacuate  it.  Evacuation  was  Germany's  right,  but 
to  Stresemann  it  is  due  that  might  had  to  yield  to  right. 

The  Pact  of  Locarno  that  had  been  signed  in  London  was 
not  intended  to  come  into  force  until  Germany  had  joined 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  she  was  expected  to  do  at 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1926.  The  only  business  on  the 
agenda  of  this  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  re- 
ception of  Germany.  Spain  and  Brazil  suddenly  announced 
their  candidatures  on  the  strength  of  previous  claims  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  other  Powers.  The  German 
delegation  which  was  led  by  Luther  and  Stresemann  took 
up  the  position  with  regard  to  this  incident  that  Germany 
could  not  agree  to  any  fundamental  change  being  made  in 
the  composition  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
as  this  would  involve  a  change  in  the  conditions  under 
which  Germany  had  put  forward  her  request  for  admission. 
The  delegation  adopted  a  similar  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  claim  of  Poland  for  a  permanent  seat.  The  proceedings 
at  Geneva  were  rendered  abortive  owing  to  the  exercise  by 
Brazil  of  her  right  of  veto,  and  there  was  great  danger  of 
the  German  representatives  having  to  bear  the  odium  of 
failure  by  reason  of  the  unbending  firmness  displayed  by 
them  in  defence  of  their  principle.  Stresemann  was  fully 
aware  of  the  harm  that  would  result  if  foreign  opinion,  the 
importance  of  which  has  too  often  been  underestimated  in 
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Germany,  were  prejudiced  against  the  Reich;  it  was  there- 
fore, after  all,  a  considerable  diplomatic  success  for  him  when 
the  Locarno  Powers  decided  to  stand  by  their  treaty  and  to 
give  full  effect  to  it  with  regard  to  the  Rhineland,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  not  yet  come  into  force.  The  inference  was 
drawn  from  the  proceedings  in  Geneva  on  that  occasion 
that  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  failure  and  the  policy  of 
joining  it  a  mistaken  one.  Stresemann  replied  by  pointing 
out  that  the  conception  of  the  League  of  the  Nations  was 
not  to  be  condemned  because  the  machinery  of  the  League 
had  failed  on  one  single  occasion  to  function  properly  and 
that  a  policy  was  not  necessarily  erroneous  because  hind- 
rances were  encountered  in  the  prosecution  thereof. 

The  question  then  arose  of  breaking  off  negotations 
abruptly,  a  course  which  would  perhaps  have  been  justified 
in  view  of  the  attitude  of  Brazil.  The  controversy  with 
Poland  and  the  exercise  of  her  veto  by  Brazil  had  shown  up 
the  weak  points  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  furnished  an 
additional  reason  for  prosecuting  the  policy  which  had  been 
initiated  at  Locarno  with  renewed  energy.  It  was,  there- 
fore, as  we  have  stated,  a  success  for  Germany  that  the 
Locarno  powers  decided  to  stand  by  their  treaty  and  to 
give  it  full  effect  with  regard  to  the  Rhineland,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  not  yet  formally  come  into  force. 

The  League  of  Nations  became  an  object  of  very  severe 
criticism  in  Germany,  even  on  the  part  of  the  German 
People's  party,  and  much  scepticism  was  expressed  as  to  its 
permanent  value. 

The  first  fruits  of  a  far-sighted  policy  were,  however, 
at  last  secured  at  the  autumn  session  of  1926  at  Geneva. 
The  reception  given  to  the  German  representatives  upon 
their  first  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  advance  made  by  Germany  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  and  the  respect  and  consideration  she  had  earned 
during  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Versailles. 
The  reception  accorded  to  Germany  in  the  Council  of  the 
Nations  is  a  proof  that  she  was  rightly  inspired  in  her  far- 
sighted  policy  when  she  decided  not  to  push  matters  to 
extremes. 
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The  session  of  Geneva  was  followed  up  by  conversations 
at  Thoiry.  Common  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  restora- 
tion of  economic  prosperity  in  Europe  was  incompatible 
with  the  perpetuation  of  political  discord  became  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  exploration  of  new  paths  with  a  view  to 
undoing  the  consequences  of  post-war  policy. 

The  harvest  of  Thoiry  and  Locarno  is  not  yet  ripe;  it  may 
even  be  said  that  a  promising  start  was  followed  up  by  the 
laborious  and  wretched  business  of  gradually  clearing  away 
the  rubble  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  workof  peace  was 
often  jeopardised  in  the  course  of  the  sessions  held  at  Geneva, 
Lugano  and  Madrid,  and  particularly  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  the  Hague,  at  which  Stresemann  himself  was  present. 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  Stresemann's  tenacity  and  his  wisdom  in 
not  pushing  claims  too  far  which  could  not  at  once  be  sub- 
stantiated that  the  work  of  peace  was  saved  again  and 
again  and  that  opportunities  for  further  work  in  this  field 
are  still  available.  In  his  foreign  policy  Stresemann  remained 
true  to  the  motto  proclaimed  by  him  during  his  Chancellor- 
ship: "Toil  and  sacrifice  alone  will  give  us  freedom." 

He  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Rhineland  was  impending.  The  bells  which  rang  out  on  the 
I  St  of  December  were  not  pealed  merely  to  celebrate  the 
liberation  of  German  territories,  but  in  memory  of  Strese- 
mann, who,  worn  out  by  his  labours  in  defence  of  his  life's 
work  and  on  behalf  of  his  country,  had  returned  home  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1929,  from  a  trying  sitting  of  the  Reichstag 
to  die,  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  motto  of  his  hero  Bismarck, 
which  was  so  frequently  upon  his  lips:  "Patriae  inserviendo 
consumor." 
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LEAGUE 

12th  Mdy,  igoy. 

T  AM  aware  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  society  the  members 
■*-  of  which  have  been  endeavouring  for  years  to  popu- 
larise the  idea  of  the  Navy  League,  and  that  you  are  there- 
fore famihar  with  much  that  I  am  going  to  say.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  real  importance  of  demon- 
strations of  this  kind  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  meant  to 
exercise  an  ever-widening  influence  upon  the  German 
people  and  cause  them  to  respond  in  their  innermost  being 
to  an  idea  which  has  neither  been  conceived  in  the  interests 
of  the  armour  plate  manufacturers,  as  the  Social  Democrats 
allege,  not  in  the  minds  of  misdirected  enthusiasm  but  a 
matter  which  affects  the  German  people  as  a  whole,  upon 
whom,  I  am  convinced,  our  national  future  depends. 

We  have  grown  up  to  the  limits  of  our  German  Empire 
and  have  developed  economically  into  a  world  power  with 
seven  league  strides.  When  Friedrich  List  addressed  the 
merchants  of  Leipsic  many  years  ago  with  a  view  to  induc- 
ing them  to  raise  a  few  million  thalers  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Leipsic  to  Dresden  he  was  considered  a 
dreamer,  and  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  of 
overhauling  England  was  to  extend  our  means  of  communi- 
cation and  that  the  German  people  were  destined  to  occupy  a 
leading  position  among  the  civilised  races  in  the  sphere  of 
economics,  his  remarks  were  greeted  with  almost  universal 
scepticism.  A  nation  is  generally  ungrateful  to  those  who 
have  the  audacity  to  conceive  original  ideas  before  the  latter 
have  become  the  common  property  of  the  masses.  Last  year 
a  monument  was  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  this  man,  who 
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shot  himself  in  order  to  avoid  starvation.  We  ought  to  bear 
this  in  mind  and  make  it  quite  clear  to  ourselves  whether 
this  generation  is  not  displaying  a  similar  ingratitude  and, 
what  is  worse,  want  of  intelligence  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  preaching  to  us  the  need  for  colonial  development 
and  for  a  stronger  fleet.  I  will  not  go  into  figures  now, 
especially  as  you  heard  a  great  deal  yesterday  about  the 
importance  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  address  that  was 
delivered  at  the  reception  last  night.  I  will  make  only  one 
point — namely,  that  the  population  of  Germany  increases 
yearly  by  nearly  a  million  souls  and  that  openings  must  be 
found  for  the  latter  in  trade  and  industry  if  they  are  to 
exist.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  attention  both  scientists  and 
parliament  have  given  to  this  question.  It  is  not  for  us  here 
to  say  whether  our  State  is  to  be  of  a  predominantly  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  character;  that  has  already  been  decided 
for  us;  at  any  rate  we  must  accept  the  state  of  affairs  which 
has  arisen  as  something  which  we  cannot  change,  but  from 
which  we  must  draw  our  logical  conclusions.  I  am  not  by 
any  means  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  industrial  state;  I 
believe  that  we  must  do  our  utmost  not  to  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  England  as  regards  our  corn  supplies,  and  I 
further  believe  that  the  great  moral  forces  represented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countryside  must  be  maintained  and 
that  the  latter  are  a  very  important  component  part  of  the 
nation  which  we  can  only  do  without  at  the  risk  of  upsetting 
the  national  balance.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion,  not  only 
by  national  but  by  economic  considerations.  We  are  essen- 
tially less  dependent  upon  our  exports  than  England  for, 
unlike  her,  we  have  no  colonies.  We  have  only  succeeded 
in  increasing  our  exports  by  improving  the  quality  of  our 
manufactures  and  by  the  superior  technical  and  intellectual 
training  of  our  merchant  class.  If  we  feel  doubts  as  to  our 
capacity  for  maintaining  our  exports  we  must  see  what  steps 
the  German  Empire  can  take  to  foster  our  export  and  import 
trade  in  the  future.  See  how  the  world  is  developing. 
Economic  questions  are  giving  rise  to  controversies  which 
have  so  often  in  the  past  been  the  starting  point  of  inter- 
national conflicts.     The  British  Empire  fought  with  the 
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Boers,  not  because  of  Uncle  Paul's  want  of  courtesy  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  but  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
its  economic  influence  to  bring  the  diamond  mines  at  Kim- 
berley  under  British  protection,  to  further  the  great  concep- 
tion of  constructing  a  mighty  railway  from  Cairo  to  Capetown 
entirely  upon  British  soil,  to  render  all  the  latent  economic 
resources  of  these  countries  available  for  the  British  Empire, 
to  procure  British  citizens  and  workmen,  cheap  raw 
material  and  food  and  to  develop  those  territories  with 
the  object  of  increasing  British  exparts.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  recent  conflict  between  two  mighty  peoples, 
the  Russians  and  Japanese,  between  a  nation  which 
enjoys  an  ancient  civilisation  and  a  young  nation  which 
is  coming  to  the  front,  had  a  purely  economic  origin 
and  was  solely  concerned  with  the  economic  exploita- 
tion of  Manchuria  and  Corea.  If  we  further  bear  in 
mind  that  the  world  to  a  large  extent  has  already  been 
parcelled  out,  that  our  former  customers  have  in  many 
instances  become  producers,  and  that  in  a  short  time  Japan, 
who  is  already  constructing  her  own  war-ships,  and  bigger 
ones  than  England  at  that,  will  invade  our  export  markets 
with  her  wares,  we  must  admit  the  truth  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
saying  that  possibilities  of  friction  have  naturally  increased 
proportionately  to  the  world-wide  economic  development 
of  the  German  people;  of  this  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
reproach  is  often  heard  that  matters  were  better  managed 
by  Bismarck,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  day  cir- 
cumstances were  different.  Even  Bismarck  would  have  to 
contend  with  greater  difficulties  nowadays  than  he  did  at 
a  time  when  the  Triple  Alliance  was  intact  and  the  counter 
insurance  treaty  with  Russia  was  still  in  force  and  England 
had  not  thrown  her  whole  weight  into  the  scales  against  us 
as  she  is  now  doing. 

Our  Government  is  entitled  to  claim  to  have  done  everything 
in  its  power  to  provide  the  necessary  basis  for  this  exporting 
and  industrial  state  of  ours  as  soon  as  it  realised  the  world- 
wide character  of  the  economic  development  of  the  present 
day.  It  has  also  shown  by  the  character  of  its  social  legisla- 
tion that  it  has  no  intention  of  looking  on  while  our  citizens 
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are  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  and  that  it  is 
anxious  to  help  them.  It  endeavoured  by  means  of  colonies 
to  provide  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  our  export 
trade.  It  only  deviated  from  that  policy  upon  one  occasion, 
when  so  much  valuable  territory  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Zanzibar. 

In  view  of  our  development  upon  these  lines  we  need  both 
colonies  and  a  fleet.  The  Reichstag  is  meeting  to-morrow 
to  discuss  the  provisional  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  People  say  America  is  giving  too  little  and  we  have 
not  got  enough;  but  what  can  we  reply  when  America  says 
you  must  get  your  cotton  from  us;  you  must  buy  from  us 
the  copper  your  electrical  industry  requires;  you've  got 
nothing  in  your  colonies,  and  must  therefore  put  up  with 
this  commercial  treaty.  If  the  German  industrialists  had 
approached  us  previously  and  had  demanded  millions  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  colonies  their  request 
would  not  have  been  acceded  to,  because  even  to-day  the 
saying  applies:  "Lo!  a  craven  generation  lost  a  great  oppor- 
tunity." 

We  are  now  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  lost  ground. 
We  are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  controversies  which  have 
harrowed  the  most  sacied  feelings  of  the  people  and  have 
shown  how  much  idealism  and  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
cause  is  latent  in  the  German  nation.  Differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  economic  policy  which  we  were  told  divided 
us  have  been  subordinated  to  the  noble  conviction  that  the 
might  and  power  of  the  German  Empire  must  be  upheld. 
That  is  the  real  truth  about  the  recent  elections.  We  all  at 
once  realised  that  we  must  have  colonies,  that  we  now  have 
worldwide  economic  interests  and  that  we  must  have  a  fleet. 
The  German  citizen  reflected  and  said  to  himself:  "The  news 
I  get  every  day  about  world  prices  affects  not  only  the  Stock 
Exchange  but  a  person  like  myself,  who  carries  on  his  home 
industry  in  his  cottage  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the  operative 
who  makes  the  goods  that  cannot  be  sold  at  home,  but  are  sent 
abroad  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  sustenance."  Noth- 
ing gave  me  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  course  of  the  election 
as  the  fact  that  this  truly  national  question  obtained  the  most 
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sympathetic  hearing  from  what  is  commonly  called  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  it  is  that  which  gives  us  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  proposed  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  fleet  it  will  meet  with  acceptance.  The 
German  Navy  League  must  take  a  leading  part  as  usual,  in 
the  campaign  on  behalf  of  these  demands.  We  talk  so  much 
about  social  reform  and  spend  eight  to  ten  days  every  year 
discussing  the  estimates  of  the  departments  concerned.  Of 
what  importance,  I  ask  you,  are  all  our  social  reforms, 
our  insurance  against  accidents  and  the  rest  of  it,  in  com- 
parison with  the  main  question  of  being  strong  enough  to 
give  our  workmen  employment?  When  we  consider  that 
world  politics  are  affected  nowadays  by  antagonisms  arising 
out  of  economic  questions,  we  must  agree  that  our  position 
is  a  dangerous  one.  Nothing  made  so  much  impression  in 
England  as  a  book  bearing  the  simple  title  of  "Made  in 
Germany."  The  numerical  statistics  contained  in  this  book 
brought  home  to  the  Englishman  in  a  way  which  perhaps 
appealed  to  him  above  all  others,  the  growing  competition 
of  Germany  and  proved  to  him  that  the  German  mercantile 
marine  was  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  his  own.  They 
informed  him  of  the  loss  of  markets  of  which  he  believed  he 
had  a  monopoly.  He  sees  that  we  are  attempting  to  secure  a 
foothold  in  other  countries  and  has  realised  the  tenacity  and 
energy  of  German  merchant,  and  that  the  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  between  two  mighty  continents  is  in  the 
hands  of  German  shipping  companies,  and  naturally 
feels  like  the  head  of  a  firm  which  up  to  now  has  occupied  a 
foremost  position  and  is  apprehensive  of  being  outstripped 
by  this  competitor.  As  somebody  crudely  expressed  his 
feelings:  "Every  Englishman  will  be  a  pound  richer  the  day 
the  German  mercantile  marine  is  annihilated."  This  saying 
only  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  certain  school;  I  am  sure 
that  this  belief  is  not  universally  held;  but  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  leading  newspapers  accuse  us  of  acting 
from  the  unfairest  motives  and  that  the  Press  has  been  used 
to  such  an  extent  to  our  prejudice  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  our  Ambassador  at  Washington  is  taken  up  with 
refuting  the  lies  that  are  spread  abroad  by  the  English  press 
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and  telegraphic  agencies.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  is  some- 
times compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  say  it  is  best 
for  us  to  hold  our  peace;  but  if  the  diplomatists  remain 
silent  the  nation  refuses  to  do  so.  We  must  not  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand,  but  accept  facts  as  they  are.  The  most  inveterate 
optimist  would  hardly  assume  that  the  various  Ententes 
that  have  been  formed  without  any  action  or  co-operation  on 
our  part  are  a  guarantee  for  world  peace.  Grumbling  goes 
on  among  the  Social  Democrats  about  the  money  that  is 
spent  on  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  said:  "You  are  investing 
milliards — how  much  could  be  done  with  that  money  for 
civilisation,  the  advancement  of  science  and  poor  relief! 
In  the  first  place,  however,  we  have  reached  such  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  technical  development  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  money  returns  to  the  pockets  of  the  German 
people.  The  ships  we  are  building  are  constructed  by  Ger- 
man technical  skill  and  by  German  artisans,  the  barracks 
are  being  built  by  German  masons  and  the  clothing  is  being 
made  in  German  factories;  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
national  future  of  Geimany  is  being  impoverished  by 
milliards  owing  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  army  and 
navy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  sums  do  revert  by  a 
variety  of  routes  to  the  pockets  of  the  German  people.  But 
even  if  we  did  incur  expenditure  which  did  not  return  to  us, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  by  means  of  our  strong  army  and 
our  land  armaments  peace  has  been  preserved  to  the 
German  people  for  thirty-five  years  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  each  one  of  us  to  produce  and  work  for  ourselves 
and  our  families,  without  which  our  economic  development 
would  have  been  impossible.  We  have  also  incidentally 
effected  a  great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation — 
much  more,  indeed,  than  could  have  been  done  under  any 
other  circumstances.  It  is  because  we  entertain  an  un- 
qualified desire  for  peace  and  the  advancement  of  civilisa- 
tion that  we  tell  the  people  that  "A  strong  fleet  is  our  crying 
need."  We  stress  the  word  "strong"  because  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  world  a  nation  that 
occupied  a  predominant  position  was  always  succeeded  by 
a  stronger  one,  and  because  in  the  last  resort  God  is  always 
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on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  British  nation  will  never  run  the  ^-isk  of  a  war  with 
us,  and  that  individuals  among  them  would  not  even  have 
dared  to  play  with  the  idea  if  we  had  begun  to  increase  our 
fleet  at  an  earlier  date. 

We  have  proved  our  love  of  peace  by  our  deeds;  we  have 
never  abused  our  might;  indeed,  the  only  use  we  have  made 
of  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  has  been  to  safe- 
guard the  cause  of  international  peace. 

Why  should  not  we  be  given  credit  for  having  the  same 
object  in  view  when  we  increase  our  fleet?  I  should  like  to 
state  expressly,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  do  so,  that  we  have  no  reason  whatever  not  to  welcome 
gladly  and  heartily  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavouring 
to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  English  and 
German  nations.  We  have  fought  side  by  side  on  many  a 
field  of  battle,  are  racially  akin  and  have  so  many  intellec- 
tual points  of  contact — Shakespeare  is  as  popular  in  Ger- 
many as  in  England — that  we  should  be  the  last  to 
start  a  quarrel  in  which  little  could  be  won  but  much  might 
be  lost.  We  must,  however,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  our  business  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Geimany  which 
was  dreamed  of  and  realised  by  our  fathers,  prepared  for  by 
the  brainwork  of  successive  generations,  and  promoted  by 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  a  statesman  of  genius  and  conquered 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  v/e  must  arm  ourselves  in 
case  anyone  should  dare  to  challenge  it. 


THE  COMMON  DESTINY  OF  GERMANY  AND 
ENGLAND 

SPEECH   IN  THE   REICHSTAG 

i^th  March,  1910. 

THE  relations  between  England  and  the  German 
Empire  upon  which  our  discussions  more  or  less  turn 
are  the  result  of  world-wide  economic  conditions.  We  have 
got  into  the  habit — and,  in  my  opinion,  in  too  narrow- 
minded  a  spirit — of  looking  upon  the  two  countries  merely  as 
two  Powers  which  are  striving  with  one  another  for  world 
domination  and  who  ai-e  perpetually  encountering  one 
another  as  rivals  and  competitors.  There  is  something  about 
this  assumption  I  admit,  that  at  first  sight  is  very  impressive. 
There  are  hardly  any  other  two  nations  whose  economic 
structures  are  so  akin  as  those  of  England  and  Germany. 
England  upon  the  one  hand  is  a  manufacturing  country 
which  has  become  industrialised  to  such  an  extent  that  only 
13  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  employed  in  agriculture,  an 
approximately  similar  state  of  affairs  to  that  which  prevails 
in  parts  of  Saxony  and  in  certain  industrial  districts  of 
Thuringia,  but  a  country  which  is  based,  however,  upon 
great  and  mighty  colonial  possessions. 

Although  here  at  home  only  twice  as  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants find  employment  in  industry  as  in  agriculture,  the 
former  amount  already  to  eleven  millions  in  number,  and 
we  are  compelled  by  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
we  are  living  to  export  milliards  worth  of  goods  in  order  to 
pay  our  economic  debts. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  quite  well  that  there  are  many 
among  us  who  believe  that  in  a  few  years'  time  a  state  of 
affairs  will  prevail  in  Germany  not  unlike  that  which  exists 
in  the  England  of  the  present  day.    I  believe  that  no  one 
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class  is  so  interested  in  preventing  a  development  of  that 
kind  as  that  of  the  German  manufacturers.  We  have  no 
interest  whatever,  especially  from  the  manufacturers'  point 
of  view — as  is  proved  by  the  difficulties  encountered  by  us 
in  our  export  trade — in  pursuing  an  exaggerated  policy  of 
exports  which  might  tend  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
agriculture,  or  to  stake  everything  upon  the  single  card  of 
exports  and  at  the  same  time  neglect  the  home  market. 
If  England  has  been  able  to  pursue  this  policy  it  is  on 
account  of  the  wide  and  ample  basis  she  possesses  in  her 
world-wide  colonial  possessions.  That  we  lack,  and  it  has 
always  appeared  significant  to  us  that  when  two  years  ago  we 
were  suffering  from  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  in  America 
the  effects  of  this  world  crisis  were  nevertheless  not  so  per- 
ceptible as  in  England  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed never  increased  at  home  to  the  extent  they  did  in 
England.  We  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall  succeed  in  deriv- 
ing the  economic  advantages  from  our  colonies  which  we 
anticipate.  We  cannot  tell  whether  in  this  sense  our  colonies 
will  one  day  become  one  of  the  factors  which  will  permit  of 
our  concluding  a  favourable  commercial  treaty  with  America 
or  render  us  independent  as  regards  raw  material.  Until 
the  day  comes,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to 
pursue  a  course  of  development  which  England  is  able  to 
acquiesce  in  but  which  would  be  harmful  to  us. 

Gentlemen,  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
are  generally  considered — and  this  is  the  reason  why 
opinion  has  so  often  gone  astray  on  the  matter — solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  trade  rivalry. 

Many  of  Prince  Billow's  hearers  were  surprised  last  year 
when  he  prefaced  his  great  speech  on  foreign  politics  by  a 
recital  of  the  plain  unvarnished  statistics  of  the  trade 
between  England  and  Germany.  These  figures  maybe  are 
not  inspiring;  they  afford,  however,  a  most  impressive 
means  of  conveying  to  us,  firstly  that  we  take  lo  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  English  exports,  and,  secondly,  that  the  exchanges 
of  goods  that  go  on  between  England  and  her  colonies  and 
the  German  Empire  amount  in  value  to  milliards,  and  that 
England  and  her  colonies  are  even  more  interested  in  them 
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than  the  German  Empire.  Those  people  therefore  who,  in 
the  light  of  these  facts,  tell  the  English  workman  at  the 
elections:  "You  will  be  a  pound  richer  if  we  succeed  in 
weakening  Germany  economically"  are  not  only  acting  mis- 
chievously, but  telling  an  absolute  falsehood. 

Any  policy  that  was  pursued  by  England  deliberately  or 
unconsciously  with  a  view  to  depressing  economic  conditions 
in  Germany  would  be  reflected  in  the  English  balance  of 
trade.  It  would  entail,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of 
German  purchasing  power  and  a  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  English  workman,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
English  commerce,  even  were  it  successful  in  securing  admis- 
sion to  such  new  civilised  markets  as  may  arise,  would  be 
compensated  for  the  losses  it  might  incur  by  the  impair- 
ment of  Germany's  industrial  resources  and  consuming 
capacity. 

If  the  point  of  view  were  only  to  be  accepted  in  both 
countries,  that  the  developments  which  have  taken  place 
up-to-date  on  the  basis  of  fair  play  for  both  parties  must  be 
acquiesced  in,  and  that  the  position  we  have  gained  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  has 
not  been  attained  by  unfair  economic  or  political  methods,  the 
tension  which  has  occasionally  prevailed  between  the  two 
nations  would  be  considerably  reduced.  It  has  also,  perhaps, 
been  a  mistake  on  our  part  to  have  exaggerated  our  rate  of 
progress  and  to  have  belittled  the  difference  in  the  volume 
of  trade  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  have  talked  about  the 
expansion  of  our  trade  as  if  we  were  trying  to  produce  the 
impression  that  England  has  been  supplanted  and  that  we 
were  desirous  of  taking  England's  place  all  at  once  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  England's  export  trade  to  her  colo- 
nies, for  instance,  has  increased  since  1896,  to  go  by  the 
actual  figures,  by  £^^  million,  whereas  our  own  trade  to 
our  own  colonies  has  only  increased  by  ,(^4,400,000.  Eng- 
land's trade  with  non-European  countries  has  increased 
by  j(^20  million  and  our  own  by  ,(^13,600,000  in  the  same 
period.  The  real  cause  of  our  continuous  development  is 
our  trade  with  European  countries,  which  has  certainly 
increased  by  ^86  million,  whereas  English  trade  has  only 
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increased  by  £&2  million.  This  is,  however,  due  to  our  more 
favourable  situation  with  regard  to  freights. 

Both  countries  will  have  in  the  future  to  face  the  great 
problem  of  finding  the  means  of  maintaining  their  growing 
populations.  This  problem,  which  is  as  old  as  humanity,  is 
one  of  maintaining  a  continually  increasing  population, 
within  a  given  area  and  of  enabling  it  at  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  to  improve  its  standard  of  living. 

We,  consequently,  come  across  one  another  in  China,  in 
Asia  Minor  and  in  all  those  territories  where  civilisation  is 
advancing  with  visible  strides  and  the  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants  as  regards  housing,  clothing,  etc.,  are  increasing 
also;  and  since  we  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  our 
existence  to  export  the  superfluous  margin  of  what  is  pro- 
duced at  home,  we  have  both  of  us  a  vital  interest  in  further- 
ing the  development  of  these  peoples  and  deriving  our  due 
share  of  profit  from  the  process.  Would  not  the  peace  of 
the  world  as  well  as  the  economic  development  of  both 
countries  be  best  secured,  seeing  that  they  are  engaged 
side  by  side  in  the  same  struggle  on  behalf  of  their  future, 
if  they  were  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  open- 
ings coming  years  will  afford  them  for  exchanging  their 
goods  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

When  this  question  was  discussed,  Gentlemen,  upon 
previous  occasions,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  an  econo- 
mic agreement  between  the  two  countries  was  much  more 
important  than  any  understanding  about  armaments,  as  to 
which  Baron  von  Hertling  remarked  that  if  this  question 
were  once  debated  in  the  two  parliaments  it  would  put  a 
stop  to  any  further  attempts  to  bring  about  an  Anglo- 
German  understanding. 

Any  Entente  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  the  world  economic 
policy  of  the  two  countries  would  automatically  relieve  the 
tension  in  international  politics,  and  provided  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  no  longer  poisoned  by 
the  extremists  on  both  sides,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national 
and  political  understanding. 

We  thoroughly  agree,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
what  Prince  Biilow  said  in  the  debate  about  naval  dis- 
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armament — that  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  declin- 
ing to  discuss  our  own  affairs  with  foreigners — and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  which  my  colleague  Bassermann 
recently  gave  expression  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Esti- 
mates, that  we  regard  the  various  suggestions  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  formal  arrangement  of  some  kind  with  the 
object  of  getting  rid  of  what  In  our  opinion  can  only  be 
effected  by  some  such  economic  agreement  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 


DO  WE  NEED  COLONIES  ? 

ADDRESS   TO   THE    GERMAN    COLONIAL   SOCIETY 

yth  June,  1916. 

ENGLAND  was  jealous  of  us  in  three  respects.  She 
objected  in  the  first  place  to  the  way  in  which  we  had 
developed  into  an  economic  power  of  world-wide  influence, 
secondly  to  the  growth  of  our  mercantile  marine  and  our 
navy,  and  thirdly  to  the  acquisition  by  us  of  colonies  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  developed  them.  They  were 
typical  of  modern  Germany.  Billow  has  told  us  of  the 
impression  made  upon  Bismarck  after  his  dismissal  from 
office  by  the  sight  of  the  port  of  Hamburg,  that  humming 
mart  of  international  trade,  as  the  ships  passed  in  and  out 
amid  the  reverberation  of  the  hammers  of  the  shipyards  of  a 
world  centre  where  activity  and  industry  were  apparent  on 
every  side.  "I  am  thrilled  and  moved,"  he  exclaimed;  "the 
times  have  changed  and  the  world  with  them." 

The  war  has  shown  how  much  our  world-wide  influence 
was  envied  and  has  made  us  realise  the  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  past.  The  Germany  of  old  days  was 
"At  home  divided,  abroad  despised."  The  foundation  of 
the  Empire  gave  the  signal  for  a  new  development,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  quickly  gained  the  second  place  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  England  came  first,  with  us  upon 
her  heels,  and  the  great  and  mighty  United  States  of  America, 
almost  a  continent  in  extent,  only  came  third.  That 
was  the  economic  situation  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Anyone  who  has  a  head  for  figures  will  see  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  distance  between  England 
and  Germany  was  constantly  diminishing  and  that  the 
time  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  when  Germany 
would   take   England's   place   as   the  leading   commercial 
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Power.  We  had  long  since  outstripped  England  industrially. 
Germany  was  leading  in  every  country  where  she  could 
compete  upon  equal  terms.  The  export  figures  showed  only 
too  plainly  that  the  export  of  our  finished  goods  would  long 
since  have  exceeded  those  of  England  by  milUards  in 
value  if  the  latter  had  not  possessed  an  enormous  market 
for  British  goods  in  the  shape  of  her  colonies.  In  191 2 
Germany  exported  to  countries  other  than  her  colonies 
where  competition  was  unfettered  goods  to  the  value  of 
^445,250,000,  whereas  the  value  of  the  corresponding 
British  exports  only  amounted  to  ,(^305,650,000.  Germany, 
then,  was  leading  in  this  respect.  She  lost  her  leading  position, 
however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  British  colonial  Empire 
imported  goods  to  the  value  of  ^{^  19 1,500,000  from  the 
mother  country  and  enabled  the  latter  once  more,  firom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  total  volume  of  her  trade,  to  regain  the 
leading  position  in  the  year  previous  to  the  war.  England 
is  thus  an  object  lesson  of  the  manner  in  which  the  economic 
progress  of  great  nations  is  based  upon  the  possession  of 
colonies  which  are  susceptible  of  development,  and  I  should 
therefore  like  to  give  precedence  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  in 
the  remarks  I  am  making. 

There  is  something  else  to  be  learned  fi'om  it.  Her  develop- 
ment is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  saying  that  trade 
follows  the  flag.  Only  a  powerful  country  hke  England 
which  held  the  command  of  the  seas  could  have  maintained 
so  mighty  a  colonial  empire  and  made  it  the  economic  basis 
of  her  huge  commercial  expansion.  Subsequently  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  German  industry  also  advanced 
very  rapidly.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  one  of  our  most 
important  industrial  areas,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  factories 
have  arisen  since  that  date.  The  German  merchant  followed 
the  German  flag  abroad  and  helped  to  contribute  to  the  enor- 
mous extension  of  German  trade  all  over  the  world  which, 
characteristically  enough,  was  noticed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  memorandum  explanatory  of  the  importance  of  German 
interests  overseas  which  was  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  in 
connection  with  the  last  Navy  Bill  but  one.  The  enormous 
world  wide  extension  of  her  trade  in  which  Germany  thus 
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became  involved  entailed  upon  her  the  building  of  a  fleet 
and  the  development  of  her  colonial  policy.  The  fleet  was 
meant  to  give  military  protection  to  her  world  trade  which 
had  increased  to  an  annual  value  of  ^{^1,000  million  and 
colonies  were  to  be  developed  in  order  to  provide  her  with  the 
necessary  economic  basis.  If  to-day  these  matters  are  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  we  cannot  but 
regret  most  bitterly  that  our  performances  in  both  respects 
proved  so  inadequate.  Germany  needed  a  great  fleet  of 
foreign -going  cruisers  to  protect  her  world-wide  trade. 
Those,  however,  who  dared  to  put  forward  demands  of  this 
kind  were  held  up  to  ridicule  as  Utopians  and  navy  maniacs. 
With  the  advent  of  the  world  war,  alas!  we  have  seen  with 
grief  our  foreign-going  cruisers  and  their  efficient  crews 
condemned  either  to  death  or  to  seek  the  refuge  of  hostile 
ports.  To  our  meanness  of  spirit  it  is  due  that  great  numbers 
went  to  a  certain  death,  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  small  fleet 
of  foreign-going  cruisers  could  never  be  maintained  unless  we 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  provide  it  with  the  bases  it  re- 
quired. England  could  annex  whole  countries,  and  the 
world  saw  nothing  wrong  in  it,  yet  if  ever  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  Germany  was  anxious  to  acquire  a  coaling  station 
or  a  naval  base  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  ^eitung  protested 
against  those  evilly  disposed  persons  who  were  attributing 
to  Germany  such  dreadful  intentions. 

That  was  one  of  the  respects  in  which  we  did  not  follow 
matters  out  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Similarly  with 
our  colonies — two  courses  were  open  to  us:  we  could  either 
give  up  all  idea  of  a  colonial  policy  and  development  or 
pursue  both  on  a  large  scale  and  provide  the  necessary 
means  for  doing  so.  Every  merchant  knows  that  if  he  sets 
up  a  branch  establishment  he  must  equip  it  with  adequate 
resources.  How  mean,  how  pitiful,  one  might  even  say, 
was  Germany's  attitude  with  regard  to  her  colonial  require- 
ments! What  bargaining  went  on  about  every  million  that 
was  to  be  invested  in  the  German  colonies!  It  was  only  in 
recent  years  that  some  ginger  was  applied  to  the  movement, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  economic  development  of 
our  colonies  increased  correspondingly. 
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At  this  point  we  failed  again  to  do  our  duty  in  another 
respect.  The  moment  we  possessed  colonies  which  flew  the 
German  flag  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
adequate  measures  for  their  protection.  The  army  should 
have  been  strengthened,  more  guns  provided  and  the  fron- 
tiers protected.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Prince  Biilow  con- 
templated in  1907  safeguarding  South  Africa  in  the  manner 
I  have  indicated,  provided  that  a  great  majority  in  favour 
of  a  determined  colonial  policy  was  returned  at  the  elec- 
tions. To  do  so  would  have  been  entirely  in  keeping  with 
his  policy,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  statement  published  by 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  jubilee,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  he  looked  upon  a  war  with  England  as  inevit- 
able and  was  making  his  preparations  accordingly.  There 
were  others  who  thought  they  knew  better  and  directed 
all  their  efforts  to  reaching  an  understanding  with  England, 
and  held  firmly  to  the  principle  of  preventing  the  dark  con- 
tinent being  involved  in  the  world  war,  which  they  regarded 
as  an  unwritten  law  of  universal  application.  The  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  colonies  and  the  presence  of  black  divi- 
sions in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
who  were  the  optimists. 

However,  it  is  not  worth  while  considering  all  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  other  days.  The  lost  oppor- 
tunities of  the  past  must  serve  as  lessons  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  We  must  now  learn  by  our  experiences.  The 
maintenance  of  our  colonial  possessions  must  be  one  of 
our  principal  demands .  Economic  considerations,  for  one  thing, 
militate  in  its  favour.  In  the  economic  war,  which  will  be 
continued  by  our  adversaries  even  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  we  need  absolutely  unhindered  access  to  raw 
material,  a  large  proportion  of  which  can  be  imported  from 
our  colonial  possessions  if  they  are  extended  as  they  should 
be.  We  must  get  accustomed  to  thinking  in  continents  and 
not  allow  areas  which  are  suitable  for  the  production  of 
raw  material  which  is  indispensable  to  us  to  be  retained 
in  their  entirety  by  other  nations,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
latter  controlling  our  supplies  of  such  material  and  the  price, 
at  which  it  is  to  be  purchased.   Rumours  are  already  being 
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circulated  that  export  duties  are  to  be  imposed  with  the 
object  of  putting  a  stop  to  competition  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many by  treating  her  differentially  with  regard  to  prices 
and  drying  up  the  sources  of  her  economic  development. 

Colonial  possessions,  however,  are  of  no  less  consequence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  export  trade.  Present  day 
statistics  are  not  all  important;  development  in  the  future 
is  the  main  thing.  We  must  take  care  not  to  lose  territories 
where  we  control  the  imports  and  exports,  at  a  time  when 
England  is  according  specially  favoured  treatment  to  her 
colonies  with  a  view  to  creating  that  Greater  Britain  which 
Chamberlain  dreamed  of  "united  for  defence  and  trade,'* 
when  the  idea  of  the  "open  door,"  i.e.,  the  idea  of  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  nations  in  the  colonies,  is  not  to  be 
taken  any  more  seriously  than,  let  us  say,  the  neutrality  of 
Greece.  The  more  our  enemies  advocate  economic  war  the 
more  we  must  rely  upon  our  own  strength  and  consequently 
not  resign  our  position  as  a  colonial  power. 

We  have  all  the  less  inducement  to  do  so  in  view  of  the 
idealistic  value  which  these  German  colonies  possess  for  us. 
They  were  a  home  to  thousands  of  us;  they  have  been 
drenched  in  German  blood  and  were  defended  step  by  step 
till  the  flag  had  to  be  hauled  down  after  an  unequal  struggle. 
Think  of  the  work  we  have  put  into  German  East  Africa; 
think  what  the  Admiralty  made  of  Kiao  Chao;  think  of  the 
Germans  who  are  yearning  to  get  back  to  Samoa  and  our 
other  territories.  We  are  living  nowadays  in  a  soul  inspiring 
age;  we  must  not  let  our  thoughts  and  feelings  be  swamped 
in  the  monstrous  hurly  burly  of  town  life.  Let  us  rather 
foster  and  cultivate  every  particle  of  German  sentimen- 
tality that  can  be  preserved  in  an  age  of  machinery  The 
Empire  has  promised  its  protection  to  those  who  made  their 
homes  in  the  colonies  under  its  flag,  and  must  extend  this 
protection  to  them  at  the  approaching  conclusion  of  peace. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  cut  oflT  by  England  from  a  world 
policy  any  more  than  we  are  going  to  be  starved  out 
by  her  in  the  economic  sphere.  That  must  be  our  watch- 
word to-day. 

The  restoration  of  our  colonies  is  therefore  a  demand  as 
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to  which  the  whole  German  nation  is  in  agreement.  If, 
however,  they  are  restored  to  us,  let  us  hope  with  enlarged 
boundaries,  we  must  henceforth  have  a  mind  of  our  own 
and  fight  with  tooth  and  nail  to  develop  their  economic 
possibilities  to  the  utmost,  and  show  what  can  be  done  with 
our  German  colonies  by  dint  of  industry,  efficiency,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  skill,  provided  that  adequate  financial 
assistance  is  forthcoming.  But  if  that  is  to  be  done  a  great 
deal  of  military  and  naval  protection  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. We  shall  have  to  protect  the  colonies  against  sur- 
prise attacks,  just  as  we  would  the  frontier  districts  of  Alsace 
and  East  Prussia.  A  German  colonial  policy  which  is  based 
upon  a  force  that  is  sufficient  for  defensive  purposes  and 
an  energetic  naval  policy  will  provide  us  with  colonies 
able,  if  necessary,  to  protect  themselves.  Not  until  this 
security  is  provided  will  German  enterprise  exert  itself 
in  our  colonies,  nor  can  we  expect  our  colonial  traders 
to  take  risks  if  the  German  colonies  are  to  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  England. 

The  German  is  a  funny  fellow.  His  troops  and  fleet  are 
winning  the  greatest  victories  in  the  world's  history,  and 
yet  nothing  frightens  him  so  much  as  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  greatness.  He  hears  quite  unconcernedly  that  Eng- 
land may  very  likely  retain  possession  of  Calais,  has  occupied 
Salonika  and  has  converted  Lisbon  into  a  British  harbour; 
that  she  is  taking  over  the  only  strategically  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  that  are  not  already  in  her 
possession,  and  feels  that  he  must  put  up  with  it  and  that  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  ordained  of  God.  If,  however,  a  German 
dares  to  suggest  that  Germany  with  her  seventy  million 
inhabitants  has  the  right  to  act  in  similar  fashion,  he  has  to 
put  up  with  attacks  from  his  philistine  fellow-citizens  as  well 
as  from  the  enemies  of  Germany.  If  we  ever  have  to  renew 
the  struggle  for  our  existence,  our  colonial  brethren  must 
not  be  faced  with  the  choice  between  death  and  capture  by 
the  British,  but  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  German 
colonies  and  their  inhabitants  are  as  dear  to  us  as  their 
brothers  nearer  home.  May  we  be  inspired  by  a  firm  deter- 
mination of  this  kind  when  the  hour  comes  for  us  to  con- 
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stitute  afresh  a  second  German  colonial  empire,  and  may 
the  German  Colonial  Society  play  its  part  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  that  determination,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
peace  negotiations  our  representatives  may  be  successful  in 
creating  favourable  conditions  for  the  performance  by  Ger- 
many in  her  colonies  of  the  task  that  I  have  indicated. 
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ARTICLE   IN   THE    "DEUTSCHE   STIMMEN" 

i2th  November^  191S. 

IN  my  previous  political  review  I  remarked  upon  the 
terrific  speed  at  which  events  were  progressing.  I  was 
thoroughly  justified  in  doing  so.  Since  then  eight  days  have 
elapsed,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  constitutional  changes 
has  been  consummated.  The  Emperor  and  the  Crown 
Prince  have  abdicated,  many  of  the  German  federal  princes, 
perhaps  all  of  them  by  now,  have  voluntarily  abdicated  on 
their  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  their  dynasty  or  have  been 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  Reichstag,  the  most  freely  elected 
parliament  in  the  world,  has  been  occupied  by  soldiers  and 
the  deputies  are  unable  to  assemble  and  perform  their  repre- 
sentative duties.  On  the  15th  of  November  fresh  war  credits 
to  the  amount  of  1 5  milliards  will  have  to  be  subscribed  for, 
provided  that  the  assent  of  the  constitutional  authorities 
can  be  previously  obtained.  No  one  can  tell  whether  the 
sitting  of  the  Reichstag,  which  has  in  the  meantime  been 
postponed,  will  take  place  or  whether  we  are  drifting  towards 
Russian  conditions  and  the  creation  of  workmen's  and  sol- 
diers' councils,  although  we  have  had  the  good  luck  so  far 
to  avoid  the  disaster  of  Bolshevism. 

The  German  bourgeoisie,  apart  from  the  adherents  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  has,  for  the  time  being,  been 
deprived  of  almost  every  vestige  of  influence.  In  some  of 
the  federal  states  bourgeois  politicians  are  co-operating  in 
the  work  of  the  government  offices;  but  their  activity, 
generally  speaking,  is  confined  to  the  technical  branches 
of  administration  and  political  influence  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  are  fighting  among  themselves 
for  predominance.    In  the  meantime  the  Armistice  terms  of 
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the  Entente  have  become  known  and  have  been  found  to 
exceed  in  severity  any  conditions  which  have  hitherto  been 
imposed  upon  a  fallen  foe.  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates  ready 
to  march  into  the  territory  which  has  been  assigned  to  him 
for  occupation  and  is  already  threatening  to  extend  that 
occupation  to  the  whole  of  Germany  "in  order  to  preserve 
order"!  We  are  threatened  by  a  transport  crisis  and  starva- 
tion! At  home  we  have  broken  with  our  time-honoured 
monarchical  traditions  Street  fighting  is  going  on  in  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  while  Liebknecht  addresses  the 
multitude  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems  in  Berlin!  Such  are  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  living,  and  no  one  can  say  whether  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  orderly  conditions  or  will  end  in  temporary 
chaos. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  as  yet  define  our  attitude 
towards  these  happenings.  The  harassing  impressions  of 
the  last  few  days  require  dispassionate  consideration  and 
appreciation.  It  is  also  quite  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
events.  Who  can  tell  whether  that  which  to-day  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  dictatorship  of  the  council  of  six  will  exist 
to-morrow?  The  Social  Democratic  leader  Ebert  is  cer- 
tainly doing  his  best  to  prevent  the  control  of  events  being 
assumed,  by  extremists  in  a  hurry.  He  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartacist  troops  who  took 
violent  possession  of  a  newspaper  office  in  Berlin  and  forced 
the  printers  to  bring  out  a  Bolshevist  paper.  The  security 
of  the  war  loans  which  was  recently  guaranteed  by  the 
signatures  of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  on  behalf  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  has  been  confirmed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  new  Government.  But  can  anything  to-day  be 
expected  to  endure?  It  is  our  duty  to  do  everything  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  and  to  avert  chaos.  Nothing  therefore 
could  be  more  mistaken  than  to  criticise  the  official  classes 
for  placing  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment and  continuing  to  carry  on  their  duties.  The  hardest 
duty  to  perform  is  to  gain  a  victory  over  one's  own  feelings. 
We  are  glad  that  Colonel  Koth  has  placed  his  talents  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Demobilisation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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country  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  necessary  economic 
measures  to  be  carried  out  smoothly,  and  we  understand 
officials  like  Krause  and  Schiffer  remaining  at  their  posts, 
however  opposed  they  may  be  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
symbolised  by  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate.  For  our  part,  let  us  be  faithful  to  the  old  order,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  keeping  our  heads  and  doing  our  duty 
to  the  last  in  spite  of  the  collapse  of  so  many  fundamental 
institutions  which  we  looked  upon  as  permanent. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Germany  is  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  delivered  up  to  her  enemies.  Can  any  considera- 
tions be  said  to  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
terms  of  this  Armistice  which  are  reminiscent  in  any  way 
of  peace  by  agreement,  the  League  of  Nations  and  other 
exalted  ideals.  The  terms  are  identical  with  those  imposed 
by  Rome  upon  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  third  Punic 
war;  when  the  Carthagian  arms  and  fleet  were  both  sur- 
rendered. When  the  surrender  had  taken  place  Rome 
insisted  upon  the  town  being  razed  and  rebuilt  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  which  was  its  life  blood.  We  have 
often  been  reminded  of  the  similarity  of  the  world  war  to 
that  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  latter  deserved 
her  fate.  She  succumbed  to  the  superior  civic  virtues  of 
Rome.  When  Hannibal  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome  her  sena- 
tors were  not  afraid,  but  repudiated  the  very  thought  of  an 
armistice,  on  the  principle  of  believing  in  victory  to  the 
end.  Carthage  succumbed  for  lack  of  moral  courage.  Our 
soldiers  in  the  front  line  fought  to  the  last  so  magnificently 
that  the  greatest  epic  in  the  world's  history  would  be  inade- 
quate to  tell  of  what  was  there  accomplished.  The  home 
front,  however,  suddenly  collapsed.  Very  few  of  the 
councils  of  soldiers  made  a  protest  against  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  which,  in  view  of  the  existing  situation,  would 
in  any  case  have  been  ineffective.  Battles  are  won  by  brave 
hearts  and  not  only  by  the  sword.  When  once  our  hearts 
fail  us  our  swords  lose  their  edge.  If  a  contrast  is  to  be 
sought  between  the  attitude  of  the  various  nations  towards 
the  war  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  endeavour  of  the 
Germans    to    act    impartially,    as    evinced    by    the    self 
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accusations  of  a  section  of  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  war 
guilt,  compared  very  unfavourably  with  the  cool  and 
calculating  policy  of  England,  and  the  excited  chau- 
vinism of  the  French.  How  far  the  old  traditional  govern- 
ing classes  who  are  representative  of  these  opinions  in 
France  and  England  will  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  world-wide  revolutionary  movement  of  the  present  day, 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

Albert  Ballin,  who  was  the  general  manager  of  our  greatest 
shipping  enterprise,  which  was  once  the  biggest  shipping 
company  in  the  world,  died  on  the  gth  of  November  in 
Hamburg.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  reliable  intelligence  from 
the  provinces  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  by  which  he 
was  overcome  as  the  mob  was  storming  the  offices  of  the 
Hapag.  If  it  is  true  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost  when  he  saw 
the  impending  destruction  of  his  lifework  by  the  storms  that 
are  now  raging,  the  fact  is  typical  of  his  whole  career.  How 
proud  we  once  were  to  possess  two  of  the  greatest  shipping 
companies  in  the  world!  The  giants  of  the  Hapag  and  the 
Lloyd;  the  Imperator,  Bismarck  and  Vaterland  were  symbolical 
to  us  of  the  mighty  German  nation  and  of  its  economic 
expansion  in  peace  time,  and  of  a  development  to  which 
no  bounds,  apparently,  were  set. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Hanseats  have  faithfully  endured 
and  fought  in  expectation  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  German 
merchant  would  once  more  contend  for  his  place  in  the  sun. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  if  much  will  be  left  to  us  of  all  that  we 
owe  to  this  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  prospect  even  for  our 
German  shipping  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  one.  Anyone  who 
realises  the  terms  of  the  armistice  can  and  must  anticipate 
that  the  terms  of  peace  will  be  of  even  greater  severity,  and 
that  we  may  probably  be  required  to  hand  over  the  remain- 
der of  our  mercantile  marine  and  a  good  deal  of  our  indus- 
trial plant.  Can  anyone  blame  the  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Hapag  for  regarding  the  future  anxiously  as  year  by 
year  his  hopes  of  restoring  the  flag  of  his  company  to  its 
proud  position  of  yore  became  increasingly  frustrated.  And 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  the  feeble,  timid  individual  who 
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was  always  anxious  to  compromise  from  the  very  outset 
of  negotiations,  as  some  sections  of  the  public  have  imagined. 
If  that  had  been  the  dominant  trait  of  his  character  his 
undertaking  would  never  have  attained  the  prosperity  it 
did.  He  was  a  broad-minded,  far-seeing,  and  resolute  man 
of  penetrating  intelligence,  with  the  capacity  for  rapidly 
grasping  the  possibilities  of  a  situation,  whose  successes  cor- 
responded to  his  daring.  As  compared  with  the  more 
conservatively  developed  North  German  Lloyd,  his  manage- 
ment was  typical  of  the  rapid  advance  of  capitalism.  He, 
too,  was  one  who  thought  in  continents.  The  Emperor  often 
used  to  avail  himself  of  his  wise  counsels,  and  had  a  personal 
interview  with  him  quite  recently.  The  newspapers  have 
told  us  that  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  make  peace  with 
England.  So  far  as  my  recollections  of  my  latest  conversa- 
tion with  Ballin  go,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  story,  as  long 
before  the  request  for  an  armistice  was  made  Ballin  sug- 
gested to  me  the  advisibility  of  getting  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  Wilson  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  contact 
and  peace  with  the  Entente.  Whether  he  would  have  con- 
sidered that  the  good  results  he  anticipated  from  this  course 
of  action  had  been  attained  may  very  well  be  doubted 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  subsequently  and  in  view  of 
our  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  We  must 
assume,  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  that  peace  will 
be  imposed  upon  us  on  terms  dictated  by  the  Entente.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  if  peace  negotiations  had  been  opened, 
Ballin  would  certainly  have  been  a  good  negotiator  in  many 
respects  and  could  have  turned  his  relations  with  England 
to  our  advantage.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  was  looked  upon 
abroad  as  a  champion  of  German  economic  imperialism,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  we  were  firmly  convinced  that  victory 
would  be  ours  his  war  aims  were  of  an  extensive  character 
and  went  far  beyond  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  coast  of 
Flanders.  That  was  only  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  the 
victor  in  this  world  will  always  use  his  victory  to  consolidate 
that  power  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
State,  just  as  the  deceased  took  advantage  of  the  great 
business  successes  that  his  brains  had  achieved  on  behalf  of 
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the  Hapag  to  consolidate  the  influence  and  prestige  of  his 
undertaking. 

A  great  many  people  were  acquainted  with  Ballin  as  a 
managing  director,  but  very  few  knew  him  intimately. 
Those  who  had  that  good  fortune  always  set  great  store  by 
his  kindness  and  breadth  of  view  and  the  charm  of  his  inter- 
course and  will  preserve  them  in  grateful  memory.  Some  of 
Ballin's  friends  will  recall  the  days  they  spent  on  board  one 
of  the  Hapag  steamers  as  his  guests  during  the  Kiel  week. 
How  many  historical  incidents  did  we  not  take  part  in?  I 
can  still  see  in  my  mind's  eye  Herr  v.  Kiderlen  Wachter 
coming  down  the  companion  of  the  Hohenzollern  after 
his  interview  with  the  Emperor  which  resulted  in  the  des- 
patch of  the  Panther  to  Agadir.  I  can  still  see  myself 
pacing  the  deck  of  the  Hapag  steamer  with  Ballin  at 
midnight,  weighing  the  risks  that  we  might  run  were  we 
involved  in  warlike  complications  over  the  question  of 
Morocco,  and  can  hear  him  saying:  "I  could  not  persuade 
the  Emperor;  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  England  will  take 
advantage  of  a  favourable  juncture  to  destroy  us.  We  have 
grown  too  big  for  her  and  she  will  not  stand  it.  I  should  run 
the  gravest  of  risks  in  a  war  with  England,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  at  the  best  this  war  can  only  be  postponed  and  that  it 
is  inevitable." 

The  Kiel  week  was  held  for  the  last  time  in  19 14.  The 
weather  was  marvellously  bright  and  sunny;  the  British 
fleet  had  been  invited,  and  British  officers  and  bluejackets 
exchanged  cap  ribbons  with  the  Germans.  We  were  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  of  the  British  warship  Centurion  and  sur- 
veying the  harbour  of  Kiel.  We  had  spent  that  summer 
Sunday  in  careless  pleasure,  when  suddenly  an  extraordi- 
nary story  was  circulated  of  the  assassination  of  an  Austrian 
Archduke,  which  was  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  a 
revolutionary  in  some  unknown  town  in  Bosnia.  The 
rumour  spread  like  wildfire  on  board  the  ships;  torpedo 
boats  hurriedly  brought  the  news  on  board  the  Emperor's 
yacht.  A  few  minutes  later  the  British  and  German  flags 
were  lowered  to  half-mast.  The  ball  on  board  was  can- 
celled, the  mayor  of  Hamburg  paid  a  visit  to  Herr  Reidl,  a 
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the  Austrian*  Sektionschef,  to  condole  with  him  on  the 
loss  to  Austria.  Everyone  felt  the  tragedy  of  the  fate 
of  the  House  of  Austria  and  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  might  have  least  have  been  spared  that  blow.  There 
was,  however,  a  thundery  feeling  in  the  air.  Why,  no  one 
could  tell;  its  effect,  anyhow,  was  to  make  us  pack  our 
trunks  and  feel  that  we  must  get  home  so  as  to  be  on  the 
spot  when  the  clouds  were  rent  by  the  lightning  which  was 
expected  by  us,  although  we  could  not  really  explain  why  it 
was  bound  to  come.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  British 
fleet  left  Kiel.  It  was  not  allowed  to  sail  through  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal  as  it  had  wished  to  do.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  final  signal  of  the  British  admiral  upon  leaving  the  har- 
bour was  as  follows:  "We  have  been  friends  in  the  past,  are 
friends  now;  let  us  remain  so  in  the  future."  Four  weeks 
later  the  storm  of  the  world  war  burst,  the  last  shot  of  which 
was  fired  on  the  1 1  th  of  November  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  becoming  manifest  in  the  revolutionary  changes  it  has 
brought  about  in  Germany  which  very  possibly — who 
knows? — may  very  soon  take  place  in  the  countries  of  our 
victorious  foes. 

A  new  era  has  begun.  No  one  can  say  what  will  come  of 
it.  With  Albert  Ballin  disappears  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  of  a  former  age  and  a  man  whose  individuality  was 
just  as  characteristic  of  the  period  which  is  coming  to  a  close 
as  was  that  of  Count  Schwerin-Lowitz,  the  President  of  the 
Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  whose  burial  took  place  so 
recently  and  was  the  last  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  sym- 
bolical of  a  Germany  and  a  Prussia  that  have  disappeared. 
Perhaps  the  expression  used  by  Socrates  in  his  defence  may 
be  applied  to  this  representative  of  old  Prussian  conservatism: 
"It  is  no  chance  happening  that  this  fate  has  befallen  me; 
nay,  I  realise  that  death  was  above  all  else  to  be  desired  for 
me,  so  that  I  might  obtain  rest  and  peace.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  go  hence — I  to  die  and  ye  to  live.  Whose  lot  of  us 
twain  is  most  enviable  God  alone  knows." 

Note  by  Translator.     *Official  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL  AT   OSNABRUGK 

igth  December,  igi8. 

WE  are  at  the  present  time  a  nation  in  distress.  We  have 
to  face  the  terrible  collapse  of  all  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. I  say  so  advisedly,  for  this  reason,  that  even  those  who 
were  sceptical  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  never 
expected  that  it  would  be  our  fate  to  see  such  an  armistice 
and  such  conditions  of  peace  imposed  upon  us  as  is  likely  to 
be  the  case.  Let  us  not,  however,  forget,  amid  our  depres- 
sion, to  look  to  the  future  and  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
reconstructing  our  fatherland.  There  are  two  ways  of 
doing  so. 

Some  of  us  take  the  point  of  view  that  what  is  gone 
cannot  return,  that  the  so-called  old  system  was  completely 
decayed  and  rotten  and  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  iniquities.  We  are  determined,  they  say,  to  build  up  a 
new  Germany  upon  quite  new  principles,  and  not  found  our 
efforts  in  any  way  upon  the  past,  but  to  let  fresh  architects 
construct  the  new  Germany  on  a  fresh  site  and  with  other 
materials,  and  thus  render  it  inhabitable  for  the  German 
people.  Others  say  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  been 
given  us  for  our  instruction  and  to  enable  us  to  draw  such 
inferences  from  the  teachings  of  history  as  will  be  useful  to  us 
in  the  future.  No  nation  has  ever  effected  the  transition 
from  one  form  of  government  to  another  without  retaining 
some  connection  between  the  present  and  the  past.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  what  has  proved  to  be  useless,  but  do  let  us  retain 
under  the  new  dispensation  whatever  has  proved  of  perma- 
nent value  to  our  national  life  and  economic  system. 

In  order  that  you  may  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
my  attitude  I  will  begin  by  confessing  that  I  am  a  thorough 
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believer  in  the  second  alternative,  and  hold  that  despite 
the  mad  pace  at  which  political  events  are  developing  in 
this  country  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  overcome  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment  as  to  consider 
all  our  previous  institutions  to  have  been  completely  done 
away  with  and  to  refuse  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  proved 
value  and  excellence  has  been  swept  away  by  the  revolu- 
tionary flood  alongside  of  much  that  was  no  longer  worth 
preserving. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  therefore  that  I  should  like 
for  a  moment  to  survey  the  past  before  discussing  the  present 
and  the  future.  I  do  so  all  the  more  gladly  because  of  the 
tendency  to  involuntary  misrepresentation  that  has  arisen 
which  sets  matters  in  a  false  light  and  because  the  party 
leaders  who  have  gone  through  these  times  take  a  different 
view  in  many  respects  of  what  has  happened  from  the 
onlooker  in  the  provinces. 

The  times  we  have  been  going  through  have  revealed 
many  people  in  a  very  curious  Hght.  Many  who  formerly 
were  proud  of  being  purveyors  to  the  Court  were  the  first  to 
shroud  the  royal  insignia  in  red  cloth;  many  who  used  to 
fawn  upon  the  Empire  learned  very  quickly  to  profess 
republican  ideas  as  soon  as  the  Empire  was  succeeded  by  a 
republic;  many  who  looked  up  to  the  national  leaders  so 
long  as  our  strength  was  unimpaired  have  begun  to  throw 
stones  at  them  now  that  they  are  helpless.  I  am  not  at  aU 
favourably  impressed  by  the  numerous  memoirs  of  states- 
men which  are  one  and  all  being  pubHshed  with  the  object 
of  proving  that  their  authors,  at  any  rate,  were  not  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  collapse  and  join  in  accusing  one 
individual  who  has  hitherto  disdained  to  answer  them.  In 
view  of  the  one-sided  character  of  the  attacks  upon  a  man 
who  was  the  brain  of  our  army  I  should  Uke  to  refer  to  an 
impartial  estimate  which  appeared  in  a  Socialist  paper, 
the  Glocke.  A  Social  Democrat  said  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  this  very  hall:  "The  question  whether  Ludendorff  will 
one  day  stand  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of 
historians  or  whether  he  will  be  crowned  by  them  with 
laurels  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  troop  commanders  in  the 
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world's  history  is  one  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  have 
to  decide,  but  as  to  which  we  at  the  present  time  can  express 
no  opinion."  Prominent  among  all  these  misrepresenta- 
tions is  the  statement  that  he  was  completely  incapable  of 
realising  our  limitations  and  that  he  went  on  blindly  trust- 
ing in  victory  until  he  found  himself  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  disaster.  Those  who  make  these  allegations  are  perhaps 
unaware  that  it  was  Ludendorff  who  wrote  to  Berlin  before 
the  spring  offensive  to  tell  the  government  that  he  needed 
more  troops  and  must  earnestly  beg  them  to  extend  the  limit 
of  age  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exemptions  which  were  being 
granted  at  home  and  that  he  would  have  to  decline  all  res- 
ponsibility if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

In  spite  of  this  warning  nobody  dared  to  enforce  these 
measures.  When  the  spring  offensive,  nevertheless,  was 
terminated  by  a  brilliant  victory  of  our  troops,  when  we 
were  in  front  of  Compiegne  and  Paris  was  threatened  by 
our  guns,  it  was  this  very  Ludendorff  who  sent  the  following 
message  to  our  party  leaders:  "We  have  won  a  brilliant 
victory,  but  whether  we  shall  repeat  our  victory  in  the  next 
battle  that  will  have  to  be  fought  to  decide  the  world  war 
I  cannot  guarantee.  We  are  now  on  the  flood-tide  of 
military  success.   Make  peace  if  you  can." 

At  that  time  I,  who  am  reproached  for  pursuing  unattain- 
able war  aims,  made  the  following  statement  in  a  speech 
on  the  26th  of  June  1918,  when  we  had  reached  the  peak  of 
our  military  successes,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Liberal 
fraction  in  the  Reichstag,  in  order  to  differentiate  sharply 
our  attitude  from  that  of  Count  Westarp:  "My  political 
friends  not  only  will  not  consider  the  war  to  have  been  lost 
if  we  fail  to  attain  one  or  other  of  our  political  aims,  but  are 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  concluding  peace  if 
such  a  course  is  possible,  and  we  shall  support  the  Supreme 
Command  and  the  Government  in  their  endeavours  to  do 
so. 

At  that  time  the  Frankfurter  J^eitung,  which  is  now  attack- 
ing me  so  violently,  admitted  the  importance  of  the  renun- 
ciation of  certain  war  aims  by  the  leader  of  the  National 
Liberal  party  and  of  his  advice  to  conclude  peace,  in  spite 
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of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  military  situation.  It  added: 
"In  view  of  the  relations  between  Dr.  Stresemann  and  the 
Supreme  Command  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  he  would 
not  have  made  this  speech  unless  he  were  in  agreement  with 
the  latter."  I  refer  to  this  matter  because  I  believe  that  con- 
fusion exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public  with  regard  to  speeches 
in  which  hopes  are  expressed  of  victory  and  those  in  which 
our  war  aims  are  set  forth.  Our  war  aims  in  the  West 
assumed  much  more  modest  proportions  than  we  should  have 
preferred  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  too  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  military  situation  was  at  its  best — when 
Russia  had  been  subdued  and  Paris  was  trembling  in  fear 
of  Germany  simply  because  we  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk 
of  losses  which  might  compromise  our  previous  gains.  But 
the  expression  of  confidence  in  victory  is  another  matter. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  speech  in  which  I  advised  the 
Government  to  make  peace  I  refuted  the  doubts  of  Secretary 
of  State  von  Kiihlmann  and  stated  in  language  which  was 
incapable  of  misinterpretation  that  it  was  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  we  should  win.  It  was  out  of  the  question,  in  my 
opinion,  to  tell  an  army  upon  the  eve  of  the  decisive  battle 
that  it  could  not  win.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  direct  and 
lead  an  army  to  victory  that  had  been  told  beforehand  that 
victory  was  unobtainable.  No  general  has  ever  done  so,  for 
it  would  have  entailed  the  complete  collapse  of  our  moral 
long  before  the  battle  had  been  decided.  Try  and  imagine 
what  the  moral  of  an  army  must  be  which  is  told  just  before 
entering  upon  the  decisive  action:  "You  may  shed  your  blood, 
you  may  die,  but  win  you  cannot!"  The  Supreme  Command 
told  us,  indeed,  in  the  Grand  Committee  at  the  time  that 
scepticism  as  to  the  victorious  outcome  of  the  war  was 
leading  to  a  terrible  lowering  of  the  moral  of  the  German 
army,  and  that  it  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the 
speeches  in]  which  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  victory.  Just  compare  for  an  instant  our  tactics 
with  those  of  our  adversaries  in  this  respect. 

Things  were  going  terribly  badly  for  France  at  that 
time,  and  yet  Clemenceau  went  into  the  Chamber  and  told 
the  deputies:  "Things  are  going  splendidly."    He,  indeed, 
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it  was  who  stated  quite  rightly:  "In  this  war  in  which  whole 
nations  are  fighting  with  one  another  victory  will  remain 
with  the  side  which  retains  its  belief  in  success  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  than  the  other  " 

Some  very  valuable  evidence  with  regard  to  our  oppor- 
tunities for  making  peace  was  contained  in  the  recent 
statements  of  the  former  Austrian  premier,  Count  Czemin, 
and  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  only  been  partially  repro- 
duced in  the  German  Press.  Count  Czemin,  who  despaired 
of  victory,  but  never  allowed  himself  to  give  expression  to 
his  doubts,  declared  in  so  many  words  in  a  speech,  the  text  of 
which  is  available  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  read  it:  "I  did  my  best  to  obtain  peace  and  was  anxious  to 
secure  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  territorial  possessions 
of  Germany.  In  other  words,  I  wanted  to  secure  peace  by 
agreement  without  cession  of  territory.  I  failed  in  my  efforts. 
The  Entente  declared  its  readiness  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Austro-Hungary,  but  stated  that  the  only  course 
open  to  them  to  adopt  towards  Germany  was  to  crush 
her." 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  view  of  these  intentions  was 
to  fight  to  the  last  and  prevent  our  being  crushed.  And  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  go  on  and  discuss  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
offer  of  an  armistice,  and  what  has  been  described  as 
a  moral  collapse  on  the  part  of  Ludendorff,  who  suddenly 
despaired  of  everything,  I  would  point  out  that  Luden- 
dorff again  advised  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  August, 
1 918,  and  that,  upon  the  23rd  of  August,  Herr  v.  Hintze 
told  the  party  leaders  who  had  met  at  his  house  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  every  possible  means  of  con- 
cluding peace,  but  that  all  his  endeavours  to  get  peace 
now  as  in  the  past  had  been  fruitless.  In  October  the 
Supreme  Command  expressed  the  wish  for  negotiations 
to  be  opened  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 
tice. It  did  not  base  its  request,  as  has  often  been  stated 
in  public,  upon  the  danger  of  the  front  giving  way  at  any 
moment.  That  expression  was  used  subsequently  by  a  certain 
civilian  Minister.  In  the  expose  that  was  submitted  to  us 
it  was  stated  by  the  Supreme  Command  that  owing  to  the 
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severity  of  our  losses  the  contest  could  only  be  maintained  by 
means  of  a  continual  process  of  concentration  to  the  rear 
and  that  as  it  was  no  longer  willing  to  be  responsible  for 
such  losses  it  advised  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  stated  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  contest  should  not  be  maintained  till  next  spring,  if  we 
continued  to  resist  and  fall  back  slowly  to  the  Rhine,  and 
that  it  hoped  that  should  an  armistice  be  unobtainable  upon 
acceptable  terms,  the  German  nation  would  rise  in  its 
wrath  and  accept  battle  for  the  last  time  with  all  its  old 
spirit. 

This  last  hope  proved  subsequently  to  be  delusive;  our 
spirits  had  reached  too  low  an  ebb.  To  this  was  due  the 
acceptance  of  the  armistice  upon  terms  which  the  Supreme 
Command  had  never  dreamed  of  and  which  were  not  made 
any  easier  by  the  lack  of  diplomatic  skill  displayed  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  negotiations — other  contributory 
causes  were  widespread  rumours  that  the  front  could  only 
hold  out  a  few  hours,  which  so  impressed  our  allies  that  they 
one  and  all  collapsed  as  soon  as  they  felt  that  Germany,  who 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  alliance  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  whom  they  all  looked  upon  and  clung  to  as  the 
champion  of  their  national  cause,  was  in  a  military  sense 
exhausted.  We  then  entered  upon  the  downward  path  of 
pain  and  humiliation  and  our  journey  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

It  is  easy  to  throw  stones  at  those  who  believed  in 
victory.  But  if  we  must  do  so  let  us  have  the  honesty  to 
admit  that  this  belief  in  victory  was  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  German  nation  and  that  if  it  was 
a  crime,  it  was  a  crime  of  which  millions  of  our  best  citizens 
are  guilty.  Further,  if  those,  deluded  folk  are  to  be  found 
fault  with  who  were  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  last  fight 
had  been  dared,  victory  would  have  rem.ained  faithful  to 
our  colours,  what  about  the  delusions  of  those  who  told  us 
one  and  all  that  we  had  only  to  make  a  gesture  of  agreement 
to  be  received  on  the  spot  as  a  co-equal  member  of  the  great 
League  of  Nations,  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  our  enemies 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  us  that  was  inspired  by  righteous- 
ness and  justice.    Do  they  think  so  now?    We  have  got  to 
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submit  to  the  severest  terms  which  have  ever  been  imposed 
upon  a  nation.  Even  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
upon  whom  so  many  have  set  their  hopes,  recently  declared 
that  Germany  would  have  to  do  penance  for  years  before 
she  was  entitled  to  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
other  nations. 

If  such  feelings  are  universally  entertained  about  us  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  ourselves  are  to  a  certain  extent  res- 
ponsible for  them.  Is  it  not  our  favourite  occupation,  now 
as  in  the  past,  to  turn  our  swords  upon  ourselves,  to  leave  no 
accusation  against  the  German  nation  unspoken  and  to 
supply  our  adversaries  with  the  material  for  proving  our 
guilt  to  the  world  at  large? 

How,  I  ask  you,  are  we  otherwise  to  interpret  the  action 
of  the  present  Bavarian  premier  in  recently  publishing 
documents  in  order  to  prove  that  Germany  prepared  the 
world  war  and  incited  Austria  to  go  to  war  with  Serbia. 
Surely  it  is  rather  ingenuous  to  believe  that  the  world  war 
originated  between  the  ist  and  30th  of  July  19 14.  The  osten- 
sible reason  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  the  real 
cause.  The  real  cause  of  the  world  war  was  the  existence  of  a 
world-wide  league  of  those  who  grudged  us  our  increasing 
economic  prosperity,  the  attitude  of  England,  the  revival 
of  the  revanche  hatred  in  France,  Russian  aims  with  regard  to 
Constantinople  which  led  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
and  to  the  alliance  between  the  Russian  revolutionaries 
and  the  Tsarist  autocracy.  Why  don't  we  mention  the  fact 
that  Siberian  troops  had  started  for  Germany  before  war  was 
declared  upon  her,  or  that  France  had  lent  Russia  hundreds 
of  millions  for  the  purpose  of  building  strategic  railways  in 
the  vicinity  of  East  Prussia  and  that  France  in  return  had 
undertaken  to  reintroduce  three  years  service  in  the  ranks. 
If  we  really  had  wanted  war,  we,  who  have  nothing  if  not 
the  capacity  for  organisation,  would  surely  have  organised 
it  better — and  would  not  have  exported  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hundredweights  of  corn  in  July  19 14,  nor  have 
allowed  our  supplies  of  Chilean  saltpetre  to  sink  so  low  that, 
but  for  the  great  discoveries  of  our  chemists  that  were 
made  subsequently,  we  must  have  succumbed  owing  to 
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a  shortage  of  munitions — nor  would  we  have  left  so  many 
of  our  biggest  and  best  ships  in  New  York  harbour. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  us  to  stand  up  for  our  country  against  the 
accusations  of  the  Entente  instead  of  supplying  our  enemies 
with  material  for  proving  our  responsibihty  for  the  world 
war.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  terrible  peace  terms  that 
are  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  us  are  based  upon  our 
alleged  war  guilt,  may  not  prime  ministers  of  ours,  like 
Herr  Kurt  Eisner  in  Munich,  who  pubhsh  documents  of  this 
kind  be  said  to  be  responsible  for  them^  Our  so-called 
German  impartiality  is  damning  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — 
our  ineradicable  habit  of  worshipping  foreign  countries, 
and  seeing  their  good  points  while  losing  sight  of  our  own, 
has  made  matters  much  worse  for  us.  We  must  therefore 
beware,  when  reconstructing  our  nation  and  the  Reich, 
of  putting  our  trust  exclusively  in  the  cosmopolitan  ideas 
which  are  now  so  nfe  in  Germany — a  trust  which  would  only 
be  justified  if  others  were  amenable  to  them. 

May  I  for  one  moment  revert  to  what  has  been  said  about 
the  former  National  Liberal  party  and  its  leaders  with 
regard  to  war  aims.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  mistakes 
were  made  with  regard  to  what  was  attainable,  but  those 
who  say  so  should  tell  us  what  party  avoided  mistakes  of 
this  kind  in  the  course  of  these  eventful  experiences.  I 
identified  myself  with  the  declaration  made  by  Deputy 
Spahn  on  behalf  of  all  the  parties,  including  the  Progressive 
People's  party,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  we  should  have 
to  retain  a  firm  military,  economic  and  pohtical  control  over 
Belgium.  Herr  Erzberger  said:  "We  shall  not  give  back 
Belgium,  for  it  is  our  main  bulwark  against  England."  The 
peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  was  to  give  us  back  our  old 
German  Baltic  provinces  and  is  represented  as  having  been 
imposed  upon  our  adversaries,  was  approved  by  every  one 
of  the  bourgeois  parties.  How  then  can  the  Democrats 
now  find  fault  with  those  who  were  in  favour  of  annexing 
territory  in  the  East**  The  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
party,  v.  Payer,  who  was  formerly  Vice-Chancellor,  stated 
before  the  grand  committee  only  a  fortnight  before  the 
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collapse  of  our  military  organisation,  that  with  regard  to  the 
peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  he  would  abide  by  the  time-honoured 
German  proverb  of  "Keep  what  thou  hast,"  and  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  returning  our  conquests  in  the  East.  Granted 
that  we  made  mistakes  about  what  could  be  secured  by 
force  of  arms,  let  us  at  least  be  honest  enough  to  ourselves 
to  admit  the  extent  of  our  error.  We  are  reminded  that  it 
was  obvious  as  far  back  as  July  19 17  that  the  prospect  was 
unfavourable.  Herr  Miiller-Meiningen,  however,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  pubHshed  as  late  as  1918 
a  pamphlet  in  order  to  prove  that  the  declaration  of  the 
14th  of  July  was  not  in  any  sense  inconsistent  with  annexa- 
tions and  indemnities.  He  protested  on  behalf  of  his  friends 
against  any  such  assumption.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  in 
point  of  time  that  Herr  Scheidemann  came  up  to  me  in  the 
Reichstag  and  said:  "Herr  Stresemann,  if  you  ever  again 
allege  that  I  used  the  phrase  'Each  of  us  must  bear  his  own 
burdens,'  I  shall  go  for  you.  I  never  said  anything  so  non- 
sensical." Herr  Scheidemann,  therefore,  shared  at  that 
time  what  in  the  light  of  the  existing  situation  was  the  com- 
mon sense  opinion  and  felt  that  we  must  take  advantage  of 
our  victories  to  advance  German  influence  and  secure  our 
military  and  poUtical  predominance,  as  every  nation  indeed 
in  history  has  done  after  a  victory  that  was  purchased  at 
such  a  cost  as  ours  and  as  our  enemies  are  now  doing  to  an 
extent  that  would  never  have  occurred  to  us.  Our  economic 
organisations  were  all  in  agreement  on  this  point.  The 
point  is  often  made  nowadays  that  the  idea  of  extending 
our  economic  influence  abroad  was  especially  flagitious. 
Our  economic  associations,  however,  had  come  into  line 
on  the  question  of  what  was  attainable,  and  the  German 
Farmers'  Union  under  Dr.  Bohme  and  Wachhorst  de 
Wente,  which  had  been  as  much  in  favour  of  augmenting 
our  economic  resources  as  the  Central  Association  of  Ger- 
man Manufacturers,  were  parties  to  this  agreement.  Only 
those,  therefore,  who  consistently  took  a  different  point  of 
view  are  entitled  to  reproach  us  with  having  made  mistakes. 
Those  who  shared  our  views  to  the  very  last  should  abstain 
from  recriminations. 
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In  February  191 7  I  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  parliamentary  system  into  Germany 
and  became  the  object  of  the  most  violent  attacks  on  account 
of  my  democratic  views.  I  referred  also  to  Lloyd  George  as 
a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  and 
become  the  greatest  organiser  in  the  great  war,  and  who 
had  created  a  system  of  producing  munitions  in  compari- 
son with  which  our  ancient  methods  must  be  deemed  a 
failure,  seeing  that  England  increased  her  output  seventeen- 
fold  within  a  period  during  which  ours  had  actually 
shown  a  temporary  decline.  That  took  place  at  a  time  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  British  members  of  parliament,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  us,  in  view  of  our  large  resources,  to 
pound  the  British  and  French  forces  to  pieces  by  a  mass 
expenditure  of  ammunition.  We  did  nothing  to  catch  up 
the  British  lead  in  the  production  of  munitions  till  Hinden- 
burg  and  LudendorfT  secured  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
Auxiliary  Service.  Our  request  that  Parliament  should  be 
assigned  its  proper  part  to  play  and  that  ministers  should  be 
selected  from  among  the  deputies  was  pressed  with  increas- 
ing urgency.  I  told  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  in  my  speech  in  the  spring  of  191 7:  "If  you  give 
us  equal  suffrage  rights  in  Prussia,  the  King  and  you  will 
still  earn  our  gratitude.  Don't  let  yourselves  be  continually 
driven  till  you  finish  by  losing  the  initiative,  for  the  time 
may  come  when  no  one  will  be  grateful  to  you  and  the 
people  will  assume  it  for  themselves."  I  may  claim  for 
myself  that  although  I  at  all  times  avowed  my  belief  in 
Nationalism  and  in  ultimate  victory,  of  which  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed,  I  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  extension  of 
popular  rights  and  recognised  the  signs  of  the  times  sooner 
than  others  who  for  a  long  time  had  only  been  giving  me 
very  half-hearted  support. 

There  were  certain  defective  features  about  the  former 
system  that  cannot  be  palliated:  the  self-sufficiency  of  some 
of  our  rulers,  the  constant  interference  of  the  administra- 
tion as  evidenced  by  the  multiplication  of  regulations  that 
were  a  serious  hindrance  to  our  economic  activities  and 
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fostered  a  bureaucratic  spirit  which  affected  us  adversely 
in  a  thousand  ways.  It  was  disastrous,  for  instance,  that  the 
Admiralty  should  have  drawn  up  the  submarine  programme 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  our  industries  to  say  how  many 
submarines  they  could  construct.  When  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  Ritter  von  Mann,  adopted  the  alternative  method, 
the  shocking  discovery  was  made  that  we  could  have  con- 
structed a  far  greater  number  of  submarines  than  had  been 
the  case  if  the  industries  concerned  had  been  given  a  free 
hand  to  concentrate  upon  the  construction  of  submarines 
as  they  had  originally  wished  to  do.  This  fact  alone  is  a 
serious  indictment  of  the  system. 

Even  if  the  old  system  actually  contained  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  found  to  be  out  of  date,  I  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  admit  that  everything  in  Prussia  and  Germany 
was  worm-eaten,  rotten  and  only  fit  for  scrapping,  especially 
when  the  actual  situation  of  our  country  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  past.  One  of  the  men  who  was  most  responsible 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Democratic  party  said:  "We  all  of 
us  surely  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the  old  system 
collapsed  on  the  gth  of  November."  I  must  admit,  in  view 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  meantime,  that  I  never  did 
nor  could  feel  relieved  in  the  manner  described  by  him. 
My  feelings  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  can  only  be 
expressed  by  the  cry  of  one  of  Christ's  disciples:  "Lord,  save 
us,  we  perish  !"  It  has  surely  become  obvious  to  us  of  late 
that  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up  again.  We 
have  been  told:  "The  age  of  democracy  has  arrived,  the 
revolutionary  masses  will  henceforth  be  the  masters  of  their 
own  fate."  That  is  all  very  well;  the  fact  remains,  however, 
that  never  in  the  era  of  autocratic  government  did  the 
German  people  have  so  little  to  say  in  the  shaping  of  their 
fortunes  or  so  little  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  is 
actually  the  case  under  the  existing  form  of  government. 

We  are  living  at  the  present  time  under  the  most  extra- 
vagantly autocratic  government  that  has  ever  been  seen. 
We  shall  support  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  ensure 
peace,  order  and  safety,  but  only  if  we  are  given  some 
security  of  its  ability  to  do  so.     Even  at  this  point  I  am 
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brought  up  short.  I  belong  to  that  unenviable  class  of 
persons  who  inhabit  the  capital.  Can  you  imagine  to  your- 
selves anything  more  depressing  than  to  witness  the  preva- 
lence of  widespread  insubordination  in  the  capital  of  our 
fatherland?  Students  who  assemble  to  form  a  guard  of 
students  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  are  arrested. 
Herr  Liebknecht,  on  the  other  hand,  drives  about  the  town 
in  armoured  cars  with  machine  guns,  disperses  the  various 
guards,  etc.,  and  no  one  stirs  a  finger.  Scheidemann 
expressed  the  opinion  a  few  days  ago  that  Liebknecht  was 
mad.  If  that  is  so,  then  let  the  public  be  protected  from  this 
madman.  Don't  give  this  madman  the  chance  of  leading 
an  entire  nation  to  destruction.  I  quite  agree  with  the  criti- 
cisms recently  uttered  by  Scheidemann,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  not  put  up  with  this  state  of  affairs  for  another 
week,  and  that  it  was  intolerable  that  "ragamuffins  should 
be  allowed  to  go  about  the  streets  with  machine  guns  and 
threaten  peaceable  citizens."  But  as  far  as  I  can  see  no 
one  is  attempting  to  draw  the  natural  conclusion  from  this 
statement.  Where  shall  we  get  to  if  Berlin  arrogates  to 
itself  authority  over  the  Reich?  Berlin  is  not  the  whole  of 
Germany. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point.  It  is  also  quite  in- 
tolerable for  a  government  of  workmen  and  soldiers  to 
declare  itself  to  be  representative  of  the  German  people. 
The  German  people  is  composed  of  various  classes,  and 
nobody  has  the  right  to  call  himself  a  Commissioner  of  the 
People  unless  his  appointment  has  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  whole  nation.  The  Government  would  therefore 
have  been  well  advised  to  convene  the  Reichstag,  which 
would  have  put  no  difficulties  in  its  way,  but  was  only 
anxious  to  legalise  the  Government  and  pass  this  one  reso- 
lution: "We,  the  representatives  of  the  German  people,  who 
have  been  elected  on  the  most  popular  basis  of  suffrage  in 
the  world,  hereby  confirm  our  recognition  of  the  existing 
Government,  order  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  to 
be  held  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  the  suffrage  is  to  be  exercised." 
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Owing  to  the  weakness  shown  by  the  Government  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  more  territory,  in  all  probability,  than 
we  have  already  lost.  We  must  reckon  upon  losing  Alsace 
Lorraine  and  upon  the  tricolour  flying  on  the  ancient 
minster  of  Strasburg,  and  with  the  loss  of  all  that  Strasburg 
means  to  us.  Uncertainty  prevails  in  the  East  as  to  whether 
the  Poles  are  going  to  march  into  Upper  Silesia  or  whether 
the  province  of  Posen,  upon  which  we  partially  rely  for  our 
food  supplies,  is  to  be  transferred  to  Poland.  In  the  mean- 
time Germans  are  struggling  desperately  in  the  East  to 
prevent  themselves  being  separated  from  their  country, 
which  gives  them  no  support.  Secretary  of  State,  v.  Gerlach, 
declared  in  Berlin  that  we  must  realise  that  the  Poles  now 
believed  that  the  day  of  independence  had  dawned  upon 
them  and  that  we  must  try  and  understand  Polish 
psychology.  I  have  always  held  that  Polish  psychology  and 
aspirations  were  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Poles,  and  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  German  Ministers  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  their  own  people. 


If  the  time  has  come  to  say  good-bye  to  Germany  as  we 
knew  her,  I  still  maintain  that,  despite  all  her  mistakes,  we 
ought  to  retain  a  grateful  memory  of  her  and  never  forget 
what  the  Germany  of  the  Hohenzollems  meant  to  us — 
something  to  be  remembered  amid  the  present  gloom  and 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 


We  must  bear  our  misfortunes  with  dignity  and  endeavour, 
in  spite  of  our  disasters,  to  retain  at  any  rate  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  German  nationality.  Let  us  have  the  will  to 
develop  these  aspects  of  our  civilisation  which  are  peculiar 
to  us  and  to  foster  our  own  imperishable  spiritual  life.  Other 
nations  can  exclude  us  from  their  civilisation  if  they  choose; 
we  shall  not  be  the  greatest  losers  by  the  transaction.  Terms 
have  been  imposed  upon  us  which  Carthage  had  to  accept; 
we  have  lost  our  prestige  and  have  been  reduced  to  political 
impotence  and  economic  poverty.  But  of  one  thing  no  one 
can  deprive  us:  our  intellectual  resources  will  still  remain  to 
us,  if  we  preserve  our  racial  consciousness.     Let  us  have 
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faith  in  the  future  of  Germany.  That  future  will  doubtless 
be  a  gloomy  and  a  dark  one.  Our  lives  will  henceforth 
belong  to  the  State.  We  shall  all  have  to  work  hard.  Our 
lives  will  chiefly  be  spent  in  enabling  the  German  Reich 
to  fulfil  its  obligations.  But  let  us  not  be  depressed  by  the 
prospect.  We  must  endeavour  to  acquire  a  new  personality 
by  developing  the  spiritual  side  of  our  character.  Let  us 
henceforth  give  of  our  best  to  the  national  State.  We  were 
bom  members  of  the  German  nation  and  it  is  in  association 
with  it  that  our  lives  can  attain  their  highest  perfection. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world; 
it  is  not  the  land  of  the  blue  skies  that  smile  upon  Italy;  it 
is  not  the  land  of  sun,  but  a  land  of  widespread  fogs  and 
clouds.  But  it  is  our  country,  ours  in  speech  and  culture, 
a  land  which  we  hold  in  spiritual  possession,  the  land 
of  our  fathers  and  of  our  children.  May  it  be  the  life 
object  henceforth  of  every  German  to  do  his  utmost  to 
exalt  our  nation  and  country  to  a  position  of  prosperity 
and  power  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  shall 
perhaps  not  live  to  see  that  new  Germany  in  all  its  great- 
ness but  future  generations  will  do  so.  May  all  our  efforts 
be  directed  to  the  attainment  by  Germany  of  that  proud 
position  of  might  that  once  was  hers.  We  must  not  let 
our  minds  dwell  upon  our  disasters.  Like  Goethe,  we 
will  say:  "What  has  been  we  will  tread  underfoot  and 
press  onward  to  the  realms  of  the  future."  May  our  nation 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  working  for  the  future. 
Though  all  the  nations  of  the  world  detest  us  we  will  hold 
fast  to  whatever  we  have  been  able  to  rescue  of  the  ancient 
ideals  of  Germany  and  transmit  them  to  another  age.  Let 
us  confess  to  a  belief  in  the  recovery  of  Germany. 


SCAPA  FLOW 

EXTRACT    FROM    AN    ESSAY    ENTITLED    "tHE    BITTER    END" 
IN  THE    "DEUTSCHE   STIMMEN" 

22nd  Juney  igig. 

ARE  those  who  hitherto  have  been  accounted  most 
contemptuous  of  national  pride,  at  last  coming  to 
their  senses?  We  republished  recently  in  the  Deutsche  Stim- 
men  as  a  document  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  war 
the  bitter  accusations  which  were  made  at  Wilhelm- 
shaven  against  the  Navy  at  the  time  our  fleet  was  being 
carried  off  to  Scapa  Flow  by  the  triumphant  insurgents, 
and  revolutionary  and  Bolshevist  ideas  were  being  propa- 
gated in  the  big  towns  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  naval 
divisions.  Commander  Hintzmann  pointed  out  very 
clearly  in  his  book  entitled:  "The  Navy,  War  and  Revolu- 
tion," that  those  bitter  complaints  and  the  expressions  of  con- 
tempt in  which  they  culminated  were  not  meant  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Navy.  The  Navy  itself  is  now  anxious 
to  be  cleansed  from  the  reproach  under  which  it  has 
been  labouring.  The  sinking  of  the  German  fleet  and 
the  reception  given  to  the  news  by  the  public  is  a  start- 
ling testimony  to  the  progress  made  by  patriotic  ideas 
among  the  broad  masses  of  the  people.  Let  us  blow  up  the 
ships  rather  than  hand  them  over  to  the  British  was  the 
motive:  this  was  the  thought  that  prompted  that  brave  act. 
Take  off"  your  hats,  all  you  who  thought  you  could  not  stand 
the  black,  white  and  red  any  longer,  who  wanted  to  abandon 
the  old  imperial  colours  to  those  who  for  the  last  time 
hoisted  the  signal  for  action  on  board  the  proud  German 
fleet  before  committing  their  ships  to  the  depths  of  the  sea 
in  order  to  spare  Germany  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  sur- 
rendering her  fleet.  Of  course,  the  incident  may  give  rise  to 
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international  complications;  the  scaremongers  at  Weimar 
are  already  talking  about  the  possibility  of  an  advance  of 
the  British  Army  in  order  to  punish  us  for  our  action.  The 
eyes  of  many  who  were  dreading  the  event  as  a  disaster 
were  dimmed  with  tears  of  pride  when  they  learned  that  the 
once  proud  Navy  of  the  Empire  had  preferred  to  destroy 
its  ships  twenty-four  hours  before  handing  them  over, 
rather  than  submit  to  dishonourable  surrender.  We  hail 
the  faithful  fellows  who  by  their  action  have  restored  to  the 
Navy  its  self-respect  in  Germany. 

That  very  afternoon  in  Weimar  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  voting  we  struck  up  "Proudly  waves  the  black,  white 
and  red,"  a  far-off  echo  seemed  to  reach  us  from  British 
coastal  waters.  Of  course,  the  timid  philistines  and  those 
who  never  cease  talking  about  their  responsibilities  will 
shake  their  heads  and  wring  their  hands,  just  as  they  did  at 
the  palace  in  Berlin  when  Yorck  concluded  the  convention 
of  Tauroggen,  as  they  did  in  the  Carthagian  Senate  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum  and  when  Schill  set  out  to 
fight  Napoleon.  They  are  wringing  them,  too,  over  the 
Germans  in  the  Eastern  Marches  who  are  trying  to  put  up  a 
fight,  perhaps,  too,  over  that  infantry  captain  in  the  East 
who  blew  up  the  bridge  over  which  Haller's  troops  were  to 
pass  because,  poor  simple-minded  fellow,  he  could  not 
understand  why  he  should  assist  those  whose  aim  it  was  to 
uproot  our  civilisation  to  take  up  their  positions  un- 
molested. There  was  more  German  feeling,  however, 
and  real  political  sense  reflected  in  the  action  of  this 
officer  and  of  the  brave  fellows  at  Scapa  Flow  than  in 
the  speeches  of  those  who  told  the  German  people  that 
they  would  have  to  submit  to  everything;  for  had  we 
only  been  true  to  the  spirit  of  Scapa  Flow  we  should  never 
have  become  so  degraded  as  to  accept  this  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

That,  too,  was  the  tone  which  underlay  the  speech 
delivered  by  privy  councillor  Kahl  on  behalf  of  the  German 
People's  party.  "If  we  only  still  had  our  swords!"  How  often 
when  German  men  and  women  asked  themselves  this  have 
not  the  Independents  replied:      "The  army  was  already 
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dissolved  when  the  Revolution  broke  out."  That  was  not 
yet  the  case,  in  spite  of  all  the  skilful  propaganda  at  the 
front  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  and  of  the  demoraUsation 
caused  by  the  collapse  at  home.  The  skin  had  become  rotten 
and  worm-eaten,  but  a  core  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  warriors  still  held  on,  and  if  only  these  several 
hundred  thousands  had  still  gone  on  fighting,  and  if  we  had 
carried  on  the  peace  negotiations  with  the  pen  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  we  might  well  have  been  driven 
back  to  the  Rhine,  but  we  should  not  have  been  forced  to 
accept  a  peace  treaty  under  which  we  are  treated  as  if  we 
had  been  kicked  out  Hke  dogs  from  the  comity  of  nations. 
The  Entente  would  then  have  had  to  face  the  great  res- 
ponsibiUty  of  deciding  whether  to  go  on  shedding  the  blood 
of  her  children  merely  in  order  to  improve  her  peace  terms. 
Owing  to  our  no  longer  having  any  army  wherewith  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  German 
deputies  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  most  terrible  peace  that 
was  ever  imposed  upon  a  nation.  Kahl  once  again,  as 
a  non-party  newspaper  remarked,  voiced  the  conscience 
of  the  German  people,  for  he  seemed  to  cry  like  Sieg- 
fried: "My  father  promised  me  a  sword  would  give 
me  comfort  in  distress.  Walse,  Walse,  where  is  thy  sword?" 
We  cry  for  a  sword,  but  there  is  no  God  who  can  give 
it  back  to  us.  We  once  possessed  a  sword,  aye,  one  of 
the  best  that  was  ever  given  a  nation.  But  we  broke  it  to 
pieces  in  our  petulance  and  are  therefore  condemned, 
nation  and  Reich,  to  a  future  of  misery  and  shame. 


BETHMANN  HOLLWEG 

ARTICLE   IN  THE    "DEUTSCHE   STIMMEN" 

24th  August,  1919- 

PETER  KAUZLEIN  describes  in  his  thoughtfully 
written  book  entitled  "Dinner  Table  Conversations," 
the  deep  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  personality  of 
the  fourth  Chancellor  which  enabled  its  possessor  to  acquire 
so  many  personal  friendships  especially  among  German 
savants.  Bethmann  the  private  individual  and  Bethmann 
the  statesman  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  one  another. 
His  political  defects  were  due  in  part  to  qualities  which  in 
any  ordinary  individual  would  have  been  deemed  meri- 
torious. True  it  is  that  his  personality  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  gave  outward  expression  to  it  were  quite  different 
from  what  most  people  imagined.  Bethmann  appeared  to 
the  outer  world  for  the  most  part  as  a  calm  and  enlightened 
philosopher  who  was  too  open-minded  and  impartial  to 
descend  to  party  strife  and  who  in  forming  his  opinion  about 
men  and  things  was  influenced  by  his  attitude  towards  the 
world.  This  description  of  him  as  a  dispassionate  and  coolly 
impartial  observer,  at  any  rate  during  his  period  of  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  is  quite  inaccurate.  He 
was  liable  throughout  to  fits  of  excitability  which  assumed 
at  times  an  almost  volcanic  intensity  and  which  completely 
overmastered  him  when  he  felt  he  was  encountering  oppo- 
sition of  a  personal  nature.  A  well-known  political  writer 
who  was  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor,  found 
him  pacing  up  and  down  his  room  in  a  state  of  fury  because 
a  professor  of  history  at  Leipsic  had  attacked  him  in  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles.  He  complained  once  most 
bitterly  to  Bassermann  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  carica- 
tured and  misrepresented  by  the  newspapers.    He  tried  in 
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vain,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Grand  Committee,  to  calm 
his  excitement  by  perpetual  smoking;  the  keen  interest  he 
took  in  the  debates  was  plainly  reflected  in  his  features. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  account  given  of  the  Chancellor 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  who 
describes  him  as  banging  upon  the  table,  shouting  down 
his  opponent,  and  giving  vent  to  his  grievances  in  angry 
sentences  without  realising  what  he  was  saying. 

His  passionate  nature  was  due  to  good  qualities.  He  took 
his  responsibilities  as  a  statesman  very  seriously,  and  his 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  Germany  weighed  upon  him  like  a 
nightmare.  He  was  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the  unsenti- 
mentally  practical  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London 
and  of  other  diplomatists  because  he  applied  the  standards 
of  private  life  to  the  conduct  of  international  politics. 
He  complains,  for  instance,  in  his  book  of  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  diplomatist  in  making  official 
use  of  private  conversations.  What  was  the  real  position  of 
affairs?  Just  before  the  world  war  began  the  Chancellor 
was  discussing  the  political  situation  as  a  whole  with  the 
British  Ambassador,  While  debating  the  all-important 
question,  according  to  England,  of  Belgian  neutrality  he  des- 
cribed the  latter  in  comparison  with  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  an  Anglo-German  war  as  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  actually 
imagining  all  the  while  that  the  conversation  partook 
of  a  private  and  personal  nature  instead  of  assuming,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do  that  every  word  uttered  at  the  inter- 
view might  assume  world-wide  importance. 

He  committed  the  same  error  in  his  first  speech  by  using 
the  unfortunate  phrase  about  "the  wrong  done  to  Belgium." 
He  thereby  saddled  Germany  with  responsibility  and  played 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  British  propagandists  by 
providing  an  excuse  for  the  whole  of  the  Press  campaign 
that  was  carried  on  by  the  Entente  against  Germany. 

Bethmann  himself  is  at  pains  to  make  clear  in  his  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  World  War"  that  the  British  diplomatists 
had  long  been  on  the  lookout  for  a  pretext  to  manoeuvre 
Germany  into  a  world  war  in  which  they  would  subsequently 
intervene,  and  gives  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth 
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of  this  allegation.  It  will  occur  to  everyone,  however,  that 
if  he  really  was  convinced  that  Great  Britain  was  only  anxious 
for  a  pretext  to  disguise  her  imperialistic  design  of  anni- 
hilating Germany  under  a  cloak  of  sentimentality  he  should 
never  have  uttered  those  fateful  words.  He  is  mistaken  in 
maintaining  that  the  incalculable  disadvantages  which 
resulted  to  Germany  from  his  speech  only  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  his  opponents.  It  surely  was  not  a  statesman- 
like action  on  his  part  to  attribute  to  others  the  same  sense 
of  responsibility  which  he  himself  felt  and  to  assume  that 
England  would  not  intervene  in  the  world  war  because  he 
believed  that  "even  England  at  the  very  last  moment 
would  attach  more  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  to  her  friendships."  He  always 
imagines  his  enemies  to  be  acting  from  honourable  motives, 
even  when  the  latter  do  not  even  affect  to  do  so.  A  friend  of 
the  late  British  War  Minister,  Haldane,  stated  in  the  British 
Press  that  it  was  Haldane's  task  during  his  visit  to  Berlin 
to  keep  the  Germans  in  good  humour  while  England 
completed  her  preparations  for  war.  Bethmann  says, 
however,  "For  my  part  I  still  believe  that  the  English  were 
really  trying  to  come  to  an  honourable  understanding." 
The  statement  contained  in  the  memorandum  in  the  German 
White  Book  to  the  effect  that  England  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  us  to  preserve  peace  is  another  proof  of  his  unsophisti- 
cated nature.  Bethmann  has  been  compelled  to  revise  his 
opinion,  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  in  the  light  of  the  informa- 
tion which  has  since  been  officially  pubUshed  by  our 
adversaries.  His  remark  that  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the 
White  Book  were  adduced  in  British  publications  as  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  England's  love  of  peace 
strikes  us  again  as  rather  ingenuous.  He  says  elsewhere  that 
he  was  quite  conscious  of  his  lack  of  skill  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  True  enough!  In  one  place  he  accuses  him- 
self of  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium  and  in  another  makes 
the  equally  valuable  remark,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hostile  propaganda,  about  a  scrap  of  paper,  and,  finally, 
in  the  official  German  White  Book  pays  our  most  inexor- 
able foe  the  tribute  of  having  laboured  honourably  in  the 
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cause  of  peace.  A  more  unskilful  conduct  of  affairs  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  world  war  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  did  not  require  any  ability  on  the  part  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe  to  place  Germany's  conduct  in  an  unfavourable 
light  from  the  hostile  point  of  view  after  being  supplied 
by  Germany's  own  Chancellor  with  such  deadly  weapons. 
Another  instance  of  his  want  of  skill  in  foreign  politics 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  declaration  of  war  upon 
Russia.  Bethmann  attempts  to  make  us  believe  that  he 
subordinated  his  views  in  this  respect  to  those  of  the  military 
authorities  and  of  General  von  Moltke  in  particular,  who 
was  in  favour  of  declaring  war  because  our  mobilisation 
plans  had  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  a  war  on  two  fronts 
and  contemplated  the  immediate  initiation  of  hostilities. 
"I  acceded  to  his  views."  Did  Bethmann  really  play  such  a 
passive  part  with  regard  to  the  declaration  of  war  upon 
Russia?  As  far  as  I  know,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  ill- 
omened  period  the  Chancellor  made  no  secret  to  his  im- 
mediate entourage  that  the  declaration  of  war  upon  Russia 
was  likely  to  have  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Social  Democrats  with  regard  to  the  war.  He  was 
perhaps  influenced  in  his  belief  by  Bebel's  well-known 
statement  that  he  would  gladly  shoulder  a  musket  if  it  was  a 
case  of  fighting  Tsarism.  The  late  Herr  Ballin  described  to 
his  friends  how  the  Chancellor  requested  the  trusty  head  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Privy 
Councillor  Kriege,  to  draft  the  declaration  of  war  upon 
Russia,  just  after  he,  Ballin,  had  been  endeavouring  to 
dissuade  him  from  doing  so.  Furthermore,  the  statement 
has  often  been  made  in  the  Press,  without  any  contradiction 
on  the  part  of  Bethmann,  that  Herr  v.  Tirpitz  was  among 
those  who  admonished  the  Chancellor  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 
to  declare  war  upon  Russia.  We  are  therefore  not  satisfied 
with  Bethmann's  story  in  this  particular.  Seeing  that  Russia 
was  anxious  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  and  that  a  state  of 
war  already  existed  at  that  time,  de  facto,  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  it  was  unpardonable  to  incur  the  odium  of 
declaring  war  and  thereby  render  our  treaties  of  alliance 
inoperative. 
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It  will  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
Bethmann's   attitude  towards  internal    politics,   to   which 
indeed  he  devotes  very  little  space  in  his  reflections,  that  he 
was  attracted  by  the  ideas  to  which  Ballin  refers  in  his 
revelations.  He  was  anxious  to  educate  the  Social  Democrats 
to  play  a  constructive  part  in  German  political  life.     As 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  he  showed  his  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  unions  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  State  with  a 
view  to  appeasing  social  antagonisms  and  to  ulterior  develop- 
ments in  German  politics.    I  remember  his  telling  me  one 
evening  at  his  house  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  how 
overjoyed  he  was  to  find  himself  in  agreement  with  a  man 
like  myself,  whom  he  believed  to  hold  merely  the  narrow- 
minded  views  of  an  employer  of  labour.  He  was  mistaken, 
however,  in  thinking  in  August,  19 14,  that  any  particular 
inducement  was  needed  to  persuade  the  Social  Democrats 
to  vote  for  the  war  credits  and,  what  was  more  important, 
to   become   enthusiastic   supporters   of  Germany's   rights. 
Nobody  who  can  remember  what  happened  at  the  time  will 
dispute  my  statement  that  not  a  single  deputy  would  have 
dared  to  oppose  the  war;  he  would  simply  have  been  swept 
off  his  feet  by  the  popular  enthusiasm.      We  could  not  be 
bothered  at  that  moment  with  questions  of  internal  politics, 
and  nobody  could  have  got  up  any  interest  about  them. 
It  was  only  later  on  when  it  became  evident  that  hostilities 
were  likely  to  be  prolonged  that  these  questions  cropped 
up  and  government  circles  became  seriously  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  Social  Democrats  quiet,  and  of 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  a  united  front  till  the  end  of 
the  war.     We  shall  hear  more  about  this  in  Bethmann's 
subsequent  volumes.  I  may  perhaps,  nevertheless,  be  allowed 
to  make  certain  criticisms  at  this  early  stage,  especially 
as  the  Chancellor  mentions,  incidentally,  the  question  of 
the  suffrage  in  Prussia  in  part  one  of  his  "Reflections,"  in 
connection,  it  is  true,  with  the  controversies  to  which  it  gave 
rise  before  the  war.    "By  reforming  the  suffrage  in  Prussia  I 
hoped  to  clear  out  of  the  way  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
our  healthy  development.    The  reform  broke  down  owing 
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to  the  opposition  and  surprise  tactics  of  the  Conservatives 
and  to  the  difficulties  which  the  National  Liberal  party 
felt  bound  to  make  in  its  own  political  interests.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  bill  was  rejected  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  attempt  to  reopen  a  question  which 
there  was  no  prospect  of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue." 

It  is  worth  while  devoting  a  few  minutes  attention  to  these 
brief  but  pregnant  observations  of  Bethmann  with  regard  to 
our  former  controversies  about  the  Prussian  suffrage,  if 
only  for  the  remarkable  light  which  they  shed  upon  his 
personality.  They  are  the  fatalistic  utterances  of  an  irreso- 
lute and  worn-out  man.  How  differently  would  Bismarck 
have  conducted  the  fight  for  the  reform  of  the  suffrage  if  he 
had  been  anxious  "to  clear  out  of  the  way  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  our  healthy  development!"  One  single  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Prussian  diet  to  the  cry  of  the  reform  of  the 
suffrage  would  have  given  the  Chancellor,  provided  he  made 
use  of  the  means  he  was  entitled  to,  all  the  results  he 
required.  The  Centre  as  well  as  the  National  Liberal 
party  would  have  been  compelled  to  follow  him,  as  the 
influence  of  that  section  of  the  National  Liberal  party  in  the 
Prussian  diet  which  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  would  have  proved  quite  ineffective  at  the  party 
convention  if  once  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  three 
class  suffrage  had  been  made  an  issue  in  the  debate.  The 
one  essential  was  to  convince  the  people  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  prosecute  the  struggle  resolutely  to  the 
end.  The  Chancellor  should  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bitter  opposition  he  would  have  encountered  in  the  course 
of  it  would  have  had  to  be  overcome  and  not  circumvented, 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  see  from  his  recollections,  no  such  idea 
occurred  to  him.  Chancellor  Bethmann  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives  was  inflicting 
grievous  harm  upon  the  State,  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
energy  to  overcome  the  opposition  and  impose  his  con- 
victions upon  them. 

The  same  trait  in  the  Chancellor's  character  is  apparent 
in  other  important  questions.     Bethmann  describes  very 
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pithily  his  attitude  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  fleet. 
He  actually  says:  "The  Reichstag  has  always  been  very 
generous  with  regard  to  the  fleet  since  the  passing  of  the 
fundamental  Navy  Law.  Sea  power  was  a  charm  which 
proved  irresistible  to  many  parliamentarians  who  habitually 
criticised  even  the  smallest  items  in  the  other  Estimates. 
In  the  interior  the  halo  of  romance  which  surrounded  any- 
thing associated  with  the  sea  became  magnified  as  the 
distance  from  the  coast  increased.  The  fleet  had  become  the 
spoilt  child  of  the  nation  which  regarded  it  as  typifying  the 
national  energies  which  were  striving  for  self  realisa- 
tion. The  results  achieved  by  our  technical  skill  and 
careful  organisation  were  justly  an  object  of  admiration. 
The  doubts  expressed  by  a  few  experts  as  to  the  advisability 
of  constructing  capital  ships  proved  quite  ineffective  in  the 
face  of  the  campaign  that  was  carried  on  at  the  behests  of 
the  majority  by  a  fanatical  and  well-disciplined  Press. 
Anyone  who  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
naval  policy,  owing  to  the  dangerous  political  complications 
in  which  we  had  thereby  become  involved,  was  deliberately 
shouted  down.  Even  the  sailors  themselves  were  hardly 
conscious  in  many  cases  of  the  fact  that  the  fleet  was  not  a 
decisive  political  factor  in  itself,  but  only  an  instrument  of 
policy.  It  had  been  directed  for  many  years  by  a  man  who 
pretended  to  an  authority  in  politics  which  was  altogether 
incommensurate  with  the  functions  discharged  by  him,  and 
who  accordingly  was  able  to  exercise  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  political  views  of  a  large  number  of  people.  When 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  Navy  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  became  apparent 
the  public  almost  invariably  decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Anyone  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  some  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  relative  strength  of  other  powers  was  liable 
to  be  accused  of  showing  timorous  deference  towards 
foreigners." 

No  one,  reading  between  the  lines,  can  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  Bethmann  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  a 
strong  navy.  He  nevertheless  carried  out  that  policy  because 
he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  oppose  pubUc 
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opinion.  He  had  to  contend,  as  he  himself  said,  with  the 
romantic  attraction  of  the  sea  which  contributed  to  popu- 
larise the  Navy  and  also  "with  a  fanatical  Press  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  prevailing  policy,  and 
with  an  agitation  and  a  personality  which  exercised  a  lasting 
political  influence  upon  a  large  number  of  people."  In 
other  words  the  Chancellor's  ship  was  driven  by  public 
opinion  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  latter.  He  was 
incapable  of  setting  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  course. 
Here  again  he  pursued  the  policy  of  wearied  acquiescence, 
which  proved  so  disastrous  in  the  suffrage  question,  instead 
of  striking  out  vigorously  a  line  for  himself. 

He  finally  found  himself  confronted  by  the  same  situation 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare. He  pleaded  in  favour  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare before  the  grand  committee  of  the  Reichstag  with  all 
the  eloquence  at  his  command.  Some  of  his  political  enemies 
who  distrusted  him  personally  reproached  him  most  bitterly 
for  doing  so,  and  accused  him  of  speaking  against  his  con- 
victions in  order  to  retain  office.  We  shall  have  to  revert 
to  these  questions  when  they  come  up  again,  as  they  will  do 
when  Bethmann's  and  Helfferich's  further  revelations  are 
published.  Those  who  have  really  tried  to  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Chancellor's  mind  give  quite  a  different 
description  of  him.  He  is  depicted  by  them  as  a  man  labour- 
ing under  a  sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  who  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  and  against  any 
action  that  was  contemplated,  that  he  ended  by  doing 
nothing  at  all,  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake.  Inaction  of 
this  kind  may  be  excused  in  a  private  individual  on  the 
grounds  of  a  sensitive  conscience,  but  is  the  direst  of  crimes 
in  a  politician,  for  nothing  is  worse  for  a  State  and  a  nation 
in  times  of  uncertainty  than  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

This  defect  became  chiefly  apparent  in  those  ques- 
tions of  internal  politics  which  finally  proved  our  undoing. 
We  drifted  into  the  Revolution  on  the  gth  of  November 
without  any  modification  having  yet  been  made  in  the  three 
class  system  of  suffrage  in  Prussia.    It  would  have  been  a 
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fine  thing  if  the  Emperor  had  generously  proclaimed  equal 
suffrage  in  Prussia  on  the  ist  of  August  1914  in  return  for 
the  war  service  which  was  expected  of  every  citizen  without 
distinction.  It  would  have  been  a  good  exemplification  of 
the  principle  that  during  a  war  for  our  very  existence  poli- 
tical controversies  had  to  cease.  Bethmann  elected  to  pursue 
a  different  course.  He  described  in  non-committal  but,  at 
the  same  time,  suggestive  language  the  terrible  experience 
that  war  had  been  for  all  of  us,  and  told  us  that  it  proved 
our  ancient  institutions  to  be  outgrown  and  that  new  ones 
must  be  set  up  in  their  place.  He  thus  directed  popular 
attention  to  political  reforms  without  making  any  immediate 
attempt  to  carry  them  out.  When  he  did  undertake  them 
he  did  so  in  such  half-hearted  fashion  that  he  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  discouraging  agitation  nor  in  averting  that  dis- 
organisation of  the  party  system  which  set  in  during  the  last 
few  months  of  the  war  and  was  responsible  for  the  collapse 
of  the  moral  of  the  German  people  and  brought  us  by  way 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  peace  of  Versailles. 

It  is  only  fair  to  admit  in  making  these  criticisms  that  the 
internal  institutions  of  Germany  as  we  knew  them  made 
things  very  difficult  for  the  Chancellor.  Prince  Biilow  once 
told  Bassermann  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  that  the 
public  very  often  got  a  wrong  idea  of  his  personal  influence 
because  it  failed  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  Empire  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  which  were 
due  to  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  federal  states  upon 
the  one  hand  and  the  absence  of  a  reliable  parliamentary 
majority  on  the  other,  not  to  mention  the  impossibility  of 
depending  upon  the  Emperor  and  his  entourage.  "If  they 
really  want  to  know  what  I  could  do,  they  should  allow  me 
sufficient  time  to  carry  out  my  ideas,  like  an  English  Prime 
Minister  who  is  supported  by  a  majority  in  Parliament." 
The  misfortunes  of  German  politics  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  sixties  when  Bismarck's  creative  policy  met  with  no 
response  in  Parliament.  The  fight  for  modem  Prussia  dege- 
nerated accordingly  into  a  struggle  between  King  and 
Chancellor  and  the  Parliament,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
an  Imperial   Constitution  which  was  deliberately  shaped 
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in  many  respects  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Chancellor  and  to  which  Germany  owed  her  continued  pros- 
perity as  far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned  so  long  as 
Bismarck  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  co-operated 
with  the  old  Emperor  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust.  The 
defects  of  this  system  became  increasingly  evident  when  a 
giant  was  succeeded  by  pigmies  and  Parliament,  which  had 
been  repressed  by  Bismarck,  had  to  be  educated  to  political 
responsibility  of  which  hitherto  it  had  been  completely 
unconscious.  If  the  parliamentary  system  had  only  been 
going  for  fifty  years  in  Germany  and  Prussia  the  task  of 
government  would  have  been  easier  for  Bismarck's  suc- 
cessors. There  was  no  way  therefore  of  holding  the  scales 
evenly  between  the  various  factors  of  the  Government,  and 
the  difficulties  which  were  inherent  in  our  constitution 
could  only  have  been  overcome  by  a  Chancellor  of  excep- 
tional abilities.  Bethmann's  lack  of  exceptional  abilities 
was  aggravated  by  his  defective  political  outlook  and  want 
of  political  sense  as  well  as  by  his  tendency  to  acquiesce  in 
defeat  which  was  apparent  in  every  phase  of  his  policy. 
He  was  inclined  also  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  course  he 
had  once  adopted  and  to  attribute  personal  reasons  to  any 
opposition  he  encountered  however  respectable  the  motives 
which  prompted  it.  Bethmann  would  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
have  never  got  over  being  head  of  a  school  in  his  boyhood  and 
to  have  felt,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career,  that 
he  was  top  of  the  class  and  to  have  regarded  any  criticism  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  right  action  on  his  part  as  a  piece 
of  impertinence. 

Bethmann,  we  regret  to  say,  has  failed  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  impartial  criticism  he  set  himself  in  his 
various  references  to  the  National  Liberal  party  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  claptrap.  He  states  for  instance  that 
Big  Industry  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  upon  the 
National  Liberals  and  reproaches  them  with  attempting  to 
enlist  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  purely 
industrial  interests  in  connection  with  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion. In  another  passage  he  substitutes  the  expression  Heavy 
Industry  for  that  of  Big  Industry.    Bethmann  is  well  aware 
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that  in  the  debate  on  the  question  of  Morocco  in  the  Reich- 
stag Bassermann  and  myself  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Liberal  party.  At  that  very  time  a  fierce  fight  was  being 
waged  by  so-called  industrial  circles  against  Bassermann  and 
myself  which  culminated  in  a  violent  speech  by  Dr.  Baumers 
in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  aggressive  and 
purely  personal  attacks  upon  us  by  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Association  of  German  Manufacturers, 
Bueck.  The  two  National  Liberal  fractions  in  the  Reichstag 
and  Diet  held  a  joint  session  in  1908  with  a  view  to  compro- 
mising these  differences.  The  attempt  however  was  a  failure. 
How  very  bitterly  these  differences  were  felt  was  proved  to 
me  by  the  opposition  both  personal  and  otherwise  which  I 
encountered  at  the  hands  of  certain  representatives  of  the 
German  heavy  industry  during  and  after  the  war.  Basser- 
mann who  was  hated  as  a  South  German  Democrat  was, 
similarly,  if  less  violently,  attacked  right  up  to  the  war. 
It  really  is  not  fair  therefore  for  Bethmann  to  pretend,  as 
he  does  in  his  reflections,  that  Bassermann  and  myself  were 
influenced  in  our  attitude  towards  questions  of  foreign 
politics  by  the  interests  of  the  heavy  industry. 

Such  are  the  reflections  that  will  occur  to  a  politician 
on  perusing  Bethmann's  book.  I  have  never  pretended  to 
be  otherwise  than  an  adversary  of  his  policy  and  have  always 
said  as  much.  That  however  does  not  prevent  me  paying 
my  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  straightforwardness  and  per- 
sistence which  render  his  personality  so  attractive.  Circum- 
stances were  too  strong  for  the  man  who  was  fated  to  occupy 
a  leading  position  in  critical  times  and  who  honourably  tried  to 
carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  him,  whose  abilities,  however, 
were  inadequate  to  his  office  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  man  were  bound  to  be  so. 

So  much  for  the  man  and  the  politician.  A  few  words, 
however,  with  regard  to  his  literary  qualities  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  his  war  speeches  will 
remember  his  aptitude  for  expressing  himself  in  language 
which  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  German  people.  The 
same  quality  is  apparent  in  certain  portions  of  the  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  World  War."   The  pregnant  and  lucid  manner 
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in  which  he  describes  events,  with  an  entire  avoidance  of 
non-essentials,  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  style  and  descrip- 
tion, and  in  his  indictment  of  our  enemies  in  his  last  chapter 
he  rises  to  heights  of  eloquence  which  will  earn  him  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  opposed  him  as  a  statesman  because 
they  foresaw  that  his  policy  was  condemned  to  failure. 


THE    FICTION    OF    WAR    GUILT    AND    THE 
TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 

SPEECH  IN  THE   REICHSTAG  DURING  THE  DEBATE  UPON 
DR.    SIMONS'   NEGOTIATIONS   IN   LONDON 

5th  March  J  igsi. 

THE  last  speaker  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  Cabinet 
and  especially  upon  our  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Simons, 
who  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  negotiations  in  London. 
He  began  his  observations  by  remarking  that  the  declara- 
tion read  here  to-day  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  on 
behalf  of  the  Cabinet  was  meaningless.  I  believe  that  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  diplomatic  negotiations — and  the 
last  speaker  specially  pointed  out  that  it  was  essential  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  negotiations  of  this  kind  in 
order  to  be  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  being  conducted — will  quite  appreciate  the 
inability  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  to  make  a  detailed 
speech  upon  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  with  our  adver- 
saries which  are  to  be  entered  upon  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  upon  Monday  next.  For  the  rest  I 
believe  that  which  the  last  speaker  termed  meaningless  to  be 
really  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole  position  of  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  the  question  of  indemnities.  This 
Alpha  and  Omega  turns  entirely  upon  the  Germany's 
economic  capacity  to  make  reparation  payments  and  I  fail 
to  see,  moreover,  psychologically  speaking,  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  has  laid  himself  open  to  attack  by  admitting  that 
differences  of  opinion  existed  between  the  various  German 
experts  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  that  capacity.  I  would 
really  beg  of  you  to  try  and  realise  the  situation.  How  can 
you  possibly  ask  anyone  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  nation  is  capable  of  making  reparations  for  a  whole 
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generation,  or  expect  him  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  let 
alone  supply  you  with  any  figures  or  data  as  to  reparations 
of  the  smallest  value,  in  view  of  the  troublous  times  in  which 
we  are  living  and  of  the  subversion  of  every  economic 
principle  of  fundamental  importance?  The  time  taken  by 
the  experts  in  making  this  estimate  is  a  proof  of  the  serious 
and  conscientious  spirit  in  which  they  approached  their  task. 

Quite  a  number  of  experts — I  may  mention  the  fact  now 
that  Deputy  Breitscheid  has  referred  to  it — have  expressly 
stated  that  they  could  not  honestly  say  that  Germany  was 
approximately  in  a  position  to  make  reparations  on  the 
scale  contained  in  the  counter  proposals. 

We  must  not  speak  so  contemptuously  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  negotiations  were  conducted  as  Dr.  Breitscheid 
did  when  he  said  that  the  preliminary  work  was  done  in  a 
railway  carriage.  He  began  by  making  a  point  of  request- 
ing that  parliament  should  not  be  completely  ignored  in 
coming  to  decisions  of  this  kind.  What  happened,  according 
to  his  own  description,  was  as  follows :  The  experts  were  first 
asked  for  their  opinion,  then  the  party  leaders,  and  the 
proposals  were  then  drawn  up  in  their  final  shape.  I  consider 
that  to  be  a  logical  procedure.  Those  who  by  reason  of 
their  expert  knowledge  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  Government  proposals  were  given  the  first  chance  of 
expressing  an  opinion;  the  proposals  were  then  referred  to 
the  Cabinet  for  submission  to  the  various  parties,  and  after 
the  assent  of  the  latter  had  been  secured  and  the  draft  had 
received  a  few  finishing  touches  the  proposals  were  drawn 
up  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  ultimately  delivered. 
Nowadays,  when,  as  used  to  be  so  frequently  said,  we  live  in 
an  age  of  travel,  no  sensible  person  ought  to  take  objection 
to  work  being  done  in  a  railway  saloon  or  to  proposals  being 
drafted  during  a  railway  journey. 

I  should  like  also  to  make  two  corrections  of  fact  in  Dr. 
Breitscheid's  remarks.  He  stated  that  the  German  delega- 
tion had  exceeded  their  instructions  in  making  no  reference 
in  their  proposals  to  the  participation  by  our  adversaries  in 
any  increase  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  Germany.  I 
would  refer  my  colleague.  Dr.  Breitscheid,  to  the  printed 
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paper  which  has  been  circulated  in  the  course  of  the  sitting, 
paragraph  4  of  which  contains  the  German  counter  propo- 
sals. He  will  there  see  that  due  recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  participation  by  the  Allies 
in  any  improvement  which  may  occur  in  the  economic 
condition  of  Germany.  Although  the  statement  occurs 
that  the  suggestion  is  inherent  in  the  proposals  that  have 
been  submitted,  it  is  none  the  less  untrue  to  say  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  it.  The  matter  cropped  up  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  our  adversaries  will  have  every 
opportunity  of  continuing  the  negotiations  with  our  dele- 
gates upon  this  basis  if  they  feel  inclined  to  pursue  it. 
The  exact  words  of  the  whole  of  the  speech  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Simons,  are  no  longer  within  my  recollec- 
tion, but  he  expressly  stated,  unless  my  memory  is  very 
much  at  fault,  that  Germany  was  wiUing  to  help  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  in  France. 

People  who  have  always  persistently  demanded  the 
substitution  of  honourable  and  open  methods  of  negotiations 
for  out-of-date  tactics  and  diplomatic  tricks  which  are  often 
likened  to  those  of  the  horse  coper  should  be  the  last  to 
object  to  the  German  delegates  having  acted  in  this  straight- 
forward manner. 

For  the  rest,  those  of  us  who  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
various  parties  should  practise  a  similar  reserve  to  that  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  has  exhibited  with  regard  to  the 
details  of  our  proposals,  in  view  of  the  negotiations  which  are 
now  pending.  There  would  therefore  be  no  inducement 
to  discuss  the  present  situation  at  any  great  length  if  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  not  taken 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  propagandist  speech,  which  is 
not  only  a  kind  of  masterpiece  in  its  way,  but  is  very  cleverly 
calculated  to  have  a  psychological  eflfect,  not  only  upon 
foreign  nations,  but,  as  he  surely  believes,  upon  the  German 
people  as  well.  I  am  all  the  more  free  to  refer  to  the  matter 
as  the  French  Press,  for  instance,  has  no  hesitation  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  Lloyd  George  speech  will  be  the  very  first 
document  of  world-wide  importance  that  will  come  into 
Mr.  Harding's  hands. 

H  • 
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I  turn  at  once  to  the  remarks  which  the  British  Prime 
Minister  addresses  to  Germany.  He  demands  of  us  that  we 
should  change  our  outlook  on  the  ground  of  our  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  world  war.  He  emphasises  the  German  guilt 
in  four  different  passages.  He  talks  about  the  consequences 
of  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  1914,  of  the 
consequences  of  the  war  which  was  provoked  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government  and  speaks  of  Dr.  Simons  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  country  which  is  responsible  for  the  most  devas- 
tating of  wars,  and  concludes  by  mentioning,  as  my  colleague 
Hergt  remarked,  that  this  responsibility  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  edifice  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Premier  in  this  respect  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  an 
authorised  exponent  of  French  policy,  the  former  French 
President  Poincare.  Monsieur  Poincare  is  engaged  at  the 
present  time  in  giving  lectures  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  war,  and  is  prefacing  every  one  of  his 
lectures  with  the  remark:  "Frenchmen,  you  must  never 
forget  that  the  moral  sanction  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles  is  not 
derived  from  victory,  but  from  the  origin  of  the  war."  This 
is  the  same  idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  Lloyd  George's 
appeal  to  the  German  nation:  "Surely  you  must  recognise 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  agrees  with  us 
in  considering  you  to  be  solely  responsible,  and  draws  from 
this  fact  the  conclusion  that  it  is  your  duty  morally  as  far  as  in 
you  lies  to  make  good  all  the  ravages  that  have  been  caused 
by  the  war  throughout  the  world." 

If  the  leading  men  of  the  nations  which  were  formerly 
leagued  against  us  are  concentrating  the  attention  of  the 
world  upon  this  point  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  it  is  not 
only  our  right,  but  our  duty  to  reply  as  follows:  We  must 
point  out  in  the  first  place  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is 
devoid,  morally  speaking,  of  any  legal  basis;  its  main  out- 
lines were  laid  down  before  the  conference  assembled  in 
view  of  negotiations  at  Versailles,  in  the  notes  exchanged 
between  the  former  German  Government  and  the  United 
States  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  and  in  the  telegrams 
which  passed  between  Minister  Lansing  and  the  German 
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GkDvemment.  Germany's  surrender  by  which  alone  the 
Entente  was  enabled  to  settle  terms  of  peace  did  not  take 
place  unconditionally,  but  on  the  strength  of  a  solemn 
international  agreement.  It  is  true  that  this  agreement  was 
based,  not  only  upon  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  but  also  upon 
the  further  stipulation  that  Germany  should  make  good  the 
entire  damage  inflicted  upon  the  civilian  population  in  the 
course  of  submarine  and  aerial  warfare,  etc.  The  German 
Government  agreed  to  this  also.  It  never,  however,  recog- 
nised any  obligation  on  its  part  to  be  responsible  for  the 
pensions  of  the  belligerent  armies — these  "gigantic  pensions" 
as  Lloyd  George  terms  them  in  his  speech.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  German  Government  irrespective  of  its  composition, 
could  have  been  mad  enough  to  assume  that  the  German 
people  would  ever  be  in  a  position  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a 
world  war  in  which  twenty-five  nations  took  part.  It  is 
impossible  to  place  such  a  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
nation. 

The  fact  that  we  signed  the  Treaty  under  compulsion 
after  being  disarmed  does  not  alter  in  any  way  the  legal 
position. 

The  British  Premier,  however,  has  now  explained  to  the 
world  the  history  of  the  Treaty  and  has  told  us  that  according 
to  the  principles  of  written  and  unwritten  international  law 
our  case  is  as  bad  as  his  is  a  good  one.  If  the  British  Premier 
in  the  course  of  his  well-considered  speech  omitted  altogether 
to  mention  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  which  at  one  time  it 
was  hoped  would  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, it  must  surely  have  been  because  he  realised  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  ultimately 
executed  in  a  spirit  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  basis 
here  mentioned.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  the  German  nation, 
more  especially  if  he  refers  so  repeatedly  and  objectionably 
to  the  Imperial  German  Government  as  he  did  quite  recently 
when  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  ask  the  German  nation  whe- 
ther Dr.  Simons  was  supported  by  the  new  Germany  or  the 
men  of  19 14.  The  distinction  he  drew  would  have  been  more 
to  the  point  if  the  men  of  the  new  Germany,  if  I  may  make 
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use  for  one  moment  of  the  expression,  had  been  given  the 
slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  our  adversaries  would 
give  the  new  Germany  better  treatment  in  any  way  than 
they  gave  to  the  Germany  of  the  past.  His  observations  are 
only  too  calculated  to  remind  us  of  the  letter  he  sent  to 
Northcliffe  on  the  historic  loth  of  November  191 8,  when  the 
"victory"  had  been  gained,  thanking  the  latter  for  his  effec- 
tive propaganda  which  had  brought  about  the  moral  col- 
lapse of  the  German  and  Austrian  nations. 

And  now  for  one  question,  which  is  after  all  at  the  bottom 
of  all  these  controversies,  what  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
world  war?  We  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  manoeuvred  into  a  situation  in  which  we  are 
precluded  from  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  cause  of 
this  world  catastrophe  and  the  apparent  occasion  for  it. 
No  impartially  minded  observer  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  July,  19 14,  can  fail  to  admit  that  gross  errors 
were  committed  by  the  Austrian  and  German  diplo- 
matists. But  no  one  who  impartially  reviews  the  history 
of  the  world  can  deny  that  the  policy  pursued  by  Ger- 
many aimed  at  the  preservation  of  peace.  (United  Com- 
munist laughter  and  exclamations.)  And  if  you  (turning 
to  the  United  Communists)  feel  justified  in  laughing 
because  a  German  says  so,  listen  to  what  neutral  diplomatists 
have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

We  have  before  us  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  envoys,  who 
were  surely  under  no  obligation  to  look  at  events  from  the 
German  point  of  view.  In  one  despatch  dated  the  14th  of 
November  1908,  the  Belgian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin 
characterises  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  as  "peaceful  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word."  In  another  dated  the  9th  of 
February  191 1  he  uses  the  following  language:  "The  entente 
cordiale  is  not  founded  upon  any  positive  basis  of  common 
interests,  but  on  the  negative  one  of  hatred  of  the  German 
Empire."  Baron  Guillaume,  the  Belgian  Minister,  states 
emphatically  on  the  12th  of  June  19 13,  when  the  catastrophe 
was  gradually  drawing  nearer,  that  in  view  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  three  years'  service  in  France  the  latter  would 
either  have  to  throw  up  the  sponge  or  go  to  war;  and  on  the 
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23rd  of  January  191 4  he  remarked  in  prophetic  language 
that  the  policy  of  Poincare,  Delcasse  and  Millerand  was  very 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
representatives  of  Belgium  can  in  any  way  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  paid  agents  of  the  late  Empire. 

But  this  is  not  all.  People  in  England  are  gradually  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  the  ancient  legend  of  the  sole 
responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  war  is  no  longer  tenable. 
The  British  historian  GocKih  remarked  to  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Association:  "When  I  say  that  it  is  absolutely  non- 
sensical to  maintain  that  Germany  suddenly  declared  war 
on  a  peace-loving  and  unsuspecting  world  I  do  not  speak  as 
a  pro-German,  but  as  one  who  has  studied  the  facts." 

The  fact  that  a  statement  of  this  kind  can  be  made  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  a  proof  that  the  cause  of  truth 
is  progressing  and  will  eventually  triumph. 

It  is  the  very  people  who  assume  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  economic  situation  and  historic 
events  who  should  realise  above  all  others  the  stupidity  of 
ascribing  warlike  intentions  to  Germany,  that  was  about  to 
enter  upon  a  period  of  unprecedented  development  pro- 
vided that  peace  was  maintained.  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  essays  that  were  written  to  celebrate  the 
Emperor  William's  twenty-fifth  jubilee  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion they  gave  of  the  economic  development  that  had  taken 
place  in  Germany.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
material  progress  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is  necessarily  to  be 
taken  as  implying  a  real  improvement  in  its  condition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  nation 
were  adversely  affected  by  the  prevailing  materialism. 
Everyone,  however,  must  admit  that  Germany  at  that  time, 
in  view  of  her  enormous  development,  had  everything  to  gain 
from  peace  and  very  little  from  war,  and  therefore  was  the 
last  country  to  have  any  inducement  to  exchange  a  state  of 
peace  for  one  of  war,  and  no  one  can  assert  that  any  other 
policy  was  ever  deliberately  pursued  in  Germany. 

These  are  fundamental  facts,  and  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  month  of  July,  which 
really  matter.    But  even  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  this 
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latter  period,  can  we  disregard  the  statements  which  in  the 
first  instance  emanated  from  pacifically-minded  and  demo- 
cratic circles,  but  which  latterly  have  been  made  with  in- 
creasing frequency  by  parties  of  the  extreme  left,  in  which 
the  sole  responsibility  of  Germany  is  definitely  repudiated! 
Count  Montgelas  is  certainly  the  last  person  to  be  accounted 
a  Nationalist.  Let  me  refer  you  to  an  article  by  him  in  the 
Deutsche  Politik  on  the  occurrences  which  preceded  general 
mobilisation,  in  which  he  shows  very  clearly  by  means  of  a 
comparative  statement  that  Germany  was  the  last  country 
to  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  danger  of  war,  and  that 
Russia,  England,  France  and  Austro-Hungary  had  already 
begun  to  make  warlike  preparations  and  issue  their 
warning  telegrams  and  orders  for  the  defence  of  their 
frontiers;  in  fact,  make  the  various  preparations  which  cor- 
respond to  our  state  of  danger  of  war,  and  that  the  same  thing 
applies  to  mobilisation  in  which  Germany  was  preceded  by 
Russia,  Austro-Hungary  and  France,  and  was  followed  by 
England,  which,  as  you  know,  entered  the  war  a  few 
days  later. 

It  was  Lloyd  George  himself,  to  wind  up  with,  who, 
speaking  about  the  great  war  on  the  22nd  of  December  1920, 
stated:  "It  was  something  into  which  they  glided  or,  rather, 
staggered  or  stumbled."  Lloyd  George  cannot  get  away 
from  this  phrase  about  statesmen  having  glided  into  the 
great  war.  He  once  admitted  that  his  speeches  and  books 
were  his  worst  enemies,  and  probably  implied  in  saying  so 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  his  obiter  dicta.  But 
when  a  prime  minister  makes  an  after  dinner  speech  or 
addresses  a  body  like  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association 
after  a  luncheon  given  by  them  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the 
Paris  Conference  he  may  surely  be  assumed  not  to  be 
speaking  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  particularly  if  he  quotes 
official  documents;  atid  one  naturally  feels  that  there  was  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  his  saying  what  he  really  thought 
upon  such  an  occasion  than  in  the  official  speeches  which  he 
was  bound  to  make  as  head  of  a  hostile  coalition. 

May  I  point  out  the  extraordinary  coincidence  between 
the  passage  in  his  Birmingham  speech  and  a  statement  made 
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by  Woodrow  Wilson,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  nowadays  of 
pro-German  sympathies,  at  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  26th  of  October  191 6.  It  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  upon  that  occa- 
sion asked  his  audience:  "Does  anyone  know  the  cause  of 
the  present  world  war?  If  so,  I  should  like  him  to  say  so; 
for  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  one  does  know;  the  war  was  not 
brought  about  by  anyone  incident,  but  by  events  in  general." 
Compare  on  the  one  hand  the  statement  at  Cincinnati:  "No 
one  incident,  but  events  in  general"  with  the  passage  in  the 
Birmingham  speech:  "No  single  statesman,  but  the  whole 
world  slid  into  it,"  aiid  you  get  a  coincidence  of  opinion 
upon  which  the  historian  of  the  future  is  much  more 
likely  in  the  long  run  to  base  his  verdict  than  upon  the 
speech  which  Lloyd  George  has  just  seen  fit  to  make  in 
London. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  follow  up  my  quotations  from  the 
speeches  of  our  former  enemy  statesmen  by  one  from  a 
German  who  is  not  prejudiced  by  having  once  held 
"Nationalist"  opinions,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  recent  statement  of  Kautsky  in  his  latest  writings  on  the 
subject  of  William  II  and  Delbriick.  "A  study  of  the  docu- 
ments," he  writes,  "caused  me  great  surprise.  Germany  did 
not  deliberately  set  to  work  to  bring  about  the  great  war, 
and  at  the  last  moment  tried  to  avoid  it."  (Deputy  Bern- 
stein: He  said  a  great  deal  more  besides.)  Colleague  Bern- 
stein, I  read  his  opinion  very  carefully.  He  says  that  the 
system  of  the  German  Government  was  such  that  it  could  not 
evade  its  responsibility  towards  the  German  nation,  but  that 
he  declined  to  admit — and  this  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter — that  it  was  responsible  as  compared  with  our 
enemies  and  the  rest  of  the  world;  that  it  was  solely  res- 
ponsible to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  continues — I  am  quot- 
ing his  exact  words:  "I  am  coming  to  defend  the  German 
Government  against  the  Entente,  which  is  seeking  to  treat 
it  as  a  great  criminal."  I  am  quite  willing.  Colleague  Bern- 
stein, to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  you  in  the  light  of 
everything  that  Kautsky  has  written  on  the  subject.  You 
will  admit  that  I  have  quoted  this  passage  textually.     I 
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maintain  that  this  is  the  only  interpretation  of  which  his 
words  are  susceptible. 

May  I  further  point  out  that  it  is  surely  very  peculiar  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  compare  1871 
with  1 919.  I  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  from 
such  a  comparison. 

It  would  appear  from  Lloyd  George's  speech  that  he  con- 
siders France  at  that  time  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  In 
that  event  he  is  at  one  with  the  verdict  of  The  Times,  which, 
writing  subsequently  to  the  last  great  passage  at  arms  which 
took  place  before  the  annexation  of  Alsace  Lorraine,  summed 
up  its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  1871  in  the 
following  terms:  "The  great  event  of  the  present  day  is  the 
fact  that  the  noble,  peaceful,  enlightened  and  serious  German 
people  are  united,  and  that  Germany  is  taking  the  place  of 
frivolous,  ambitious,  quarrelsome  and  unduly  sensitive 
France  as  the  leading  Power  on  the  continent.  Every  one 
must  wish  it  to  be  so."  That  is  a  specimen  of  British  con- 
temporaneous opinion  which  I  would  recommend  to 
Lloyd  George's  attention  when  speaking  about  the  war 
of  1871. 

But  there  is  one  matter  to  which  I  am  specially  anxious 
to  refer.  What  impresses  us  above  all  with  regard  to  the 
earlier  peace  is  the  spirit  in  which  negotiations  were  carried 
on  and  the  chivalry  shown  by  Bismarck  towards  other 
nations  in  his  conduct  of  German  policy  as  compared  with 
the  deliberately  contemptuous,  humiliating  and  degrading 
treatment  now  inflicted  upon  Germany.  France  was  then 
left  an  independent  Great  Power.  The  German  army  of 
occupation  was  soon  withdrawn.  Germany  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  provisioning  of  Paris  as  soon  as  the  latter  was 
compelled  by  starvation  to  surrender.  French  Government 
property  in  Alsace  Lorraine  was  not  stolen  by  us,  but  paid 
for  to  the  last  farthing.  Dr.  Simons  was  about  right, 
ignorant  though  he  professed  to  be  of  psychology,  in  telling 
Lloyd  George  at  Spa,  when  the  latter  said  to  him:  "Follow 
the  example  of  France  of  1871,  who  even  after  her  defeat 
was  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  Commune,"  that  he 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  German  Government 
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would  possess  the  same  authority  if  the  victor  of  to-day 
would  only  allow  us  the  same  degree  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  victorious  Germany  then  allowed  to  beaten 
France. 

Let  us  beware,  however,  of  comparing  a  war  between  two 
countries  which  lasted  altogether  hardly  a  year  with  a 
world-wide  war  of  unprecedented  importance.  Such  a  war 
is  only  comparable,  if  at  all,  with  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
is  the  only  instrument  that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  I  should  like, 
while  I  am  about  it,  to  advise  the  victors  to  behave  as 
sensibly  as  did  the  Powers  who  were  acting  in  alliance  with 
the  leading  German  Power,  Prussia,  and  recognise  the 
impossibility  of  making  one  country  responsible  for  the 
losses  caused  by  a  European  war.  France  owed  her  recovery 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  great  wisdom  displayed  by 
the  Allies,  and  I  can  only  wish  that  the  common  sense  then 
displayed  by  them  was  shared  by  those  who  must  see  that 
the  world  is  a  single  economic  unit  and  that  their  own  ruin, 
in  the  long  run,  will  be  involved  in  that  of  Germany. 

We  have  accordingly  every  inducement  to  submit  our 
case  to  any  impartial  world  tribunal  which  may  be  consti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  allotting  the  responsibility  for  this  war. 
If  the  causes  of  this  world-wide  catastrophe  are  considered, 
it  will  be  found  that  no  one  individual  was  immediately 
responsible  for  it.  The  disaster  was  on  too  great,  and  events 
upon  too  tremendous  a  scale.  In  view,  moreover,  of  the 
materialistic  nature  of  the  theory  held  by  Socialists  with 
regard  to  history,  the  latter  should  be  the  last  to  ascribe 
world  events  of  such  magnitude  to  individual  action  and 
not  to  material  causes.  If  individuals,  however,  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  controversy,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
perhaps  more  clumsy  statesmen  of  Germany  will  compare 
very  favourably  with  Isvolsky  and  his  like  so  far  as  their  desire 
for  peace  is  concerned,  although  they  may  have  lacked  the 
skill  to  keep  up  appearances  as  the  others  were  uniformly 
successful  in  doing.  It  would  be  only  fair  play  if  the  question 
were  submitted  to  a  world  court  for  its  decision.  We  decUne 
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either  to  admit  our  guilt  or  to  recognise  the  justice  of  an 
adverse  sentence  which  has  been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
prejudice. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say,  in 
view  of  the  gradual  recognition  throughout  the  world  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  which,  entailing  as  it  does  the  gradual 
demolition  of  the  whole  structure  upon  which  this  un- 
bearable peace  is  based,  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to  enure 
to  our  advantage,  that  the  process  should  be  retarded  by  the 
formulation  of  charges  against  us  by  our  own  countrymen, 
who  say  that  Versailles  is  only  the  counterpart  of  the  peace 
the  Germans  would  have  concluded  had  they  been  victorious. 
I  would  like  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  a 
man  who,  if  the  expressions  right  and  left  are  to  be  taken  as 
connoting  political  opinions,  would  sit  on  the  very  extreme 
left,  close  to  the  panelling,  in  fact;  I  mean  Lenin.  The  latter 
stated  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  Peace  of  Brest  Litovsk  and  that  of  Versailles.  Such  a 
repudiation,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  quarter,  makes 
it  superfluous  for  me  even  to  go  into  the  matter.  We  who  at 
the  time  discussed  the  Treaty  in  detail,  and  devoted  our 
especial  attention  to  the  economic  clauses  thereof  and 
listened  to  Dr.  Simons'  speech  to  the  committee  in  which  he 
repudiated  the  very  idea  of  asking  for  a  war  indemnity,  we 
who  know  what  care  was  taken  in  drawing  up  the  Treaty  not 
to  fetter  the  economic  liberty  of  either  side,  can  only  express 
our  astonishment  that  such  opinions  should  be  expressed. 
Truth  will  triumph  in  the  end  and  prove  the  British  Prime 
Minister  to  have  been  in  the  right,  not  upon  the  2nd  of 
March  of  this  year,  but  upon  the  22nd  of  December  1920, 
when  he  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  greatest  world  event 
of  recent  years  had  not  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
any  one  nation  or  statesman;  and  I  hope  that  Lloyd  George 
will  one  day  be  reconverted  to  this  opinion  and  recognise 
once  more  this  all-important  fact  and  persuade  his  allies  to 
draw  the  logical  conclusion  as  regards  ourselves. 

I  will  now  leave  this  subject  and  address  myself  very 
briefly  to  economic  questions.  I  should  like,  however,  before 
doing  so  to  take  notice  of  some  remarks  of  my  colleague 
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Miiller  with  regard  to  the  launch  which  took  place  at 
Flensburg.  I  remember  his  once  very  rightly  asking  whether 
it  was  in  order  to  discuss  the  general  strike  at  Stettin  during 
a  debate  upon  political  questions  of  world-wide  importance. 
I  must  really  decline  to  believe  that  an  isolated  event  of  this 
kind  can  exercise  any  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of 
the  debate.  (Deputy  Miiller-Franken:  It  helps  to  influence 
public  opinion.)  Do  you  really  mean  by  that  remark  that 
England  will  object  to  the  name  of  "Tirpitz"  as  a  reminder 
of  the  pre-war  regime?  May  I  repeat  the  question  I  asked 
just  now?  Did  the  Entente  show  the  slightest  inclination  in 
practice  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  a  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  Social  Democrats  held  a  commanding 
influence?  We  need  constantly  reminding  of  the  fact  that 
England  stands  where  she  did,  and  her  Lord  Fisher  who 
declared  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Tirpitz's  policy  is  typical 
of  the  England  we  knew.  It  is  therefore,  psychologically 
speaking,  very  mistaken  to  assume  that  the  English  who 
strongly  uphold  their  glorious  traditions  and  respect  the 
advocates  of  great  causes  will  take  offence  in  any  way  at  the 
launch  at  Flensburg,  or  that  the  negotiations  are  likely  in 
any  way  to  be  prejudicially  affected  by  it. 

I  will  now  deal  very  shortly  with  a  matter  to  which,  if  I 
had  my  way,  more  serious  attention  would  be  devoted  in 
these  debates  upon  international  politics — ^namely,  to  a 
comparison  between  the  economic  position  of  the  Entente 
and  that  of  Germany.  One  would  almost  gather  from  a 
perusal  of  Briand's  speeches  that  whereas  Germany  was  in  a 
flourishing  position,  the  victorious  countries,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  were  in  a  condition  of  economic  stagnation.  I  freely 
admit  that  in  view  of  the  state  of  devastation  which  exists  in 
certain  parts  of  France  and  of  the  unimpaired  economic  re- 
sources of  Germany  the  French  may  feel  that  Germany 
possesses  a  capacity  for  recuperation  which  is  superior  to 
their  own.  We  cannot,  moreover,  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  France,  both  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  and  from  that  of  her  finances,  is  a  desperate  one,  and 
we  must  make  allowances  for  this  fact  in  our  appreciation  of 
the  speeches  of  French  statesmen.   But  as  the  spokesmen  of 
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the  various  parties  very  naturally  say:  If  you  attach  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  reconstruction  of  Northern 
France,  why  do  you  refuse  the  assistance  we  offer  you?  You 
cannot  on  the  one  hand  assail  the  world  with  complaints 
about  your  devastated  villages  and  at  the  same  time  decline 
the  German  offers  to  help  in  reconstructing  the  same.  Our 
achievements  in  East  Prussia  prove  that  Germany's  capacity 
for  organisation  and  efficiency  probably  exceed  that  of  any 
other  country. 

These  ideas  about  the  prosperity  of  Germany  are  in  all 
other  respects  a  delusion.  Our  middle  classes  have  been 
involved  in  intellectual  and  economic  ruin,  and  in  their 
stead  a  class  has  arisen  which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the 
unfair  burden  of  direct  taxation,  has  forgotten  the  art  of 
saving,  and  whose  behaviour  and  want  of  decorum  cer- 
tainly afford  a  sad  example  of  the  loss  of  national  self- 
respect.  But  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  actual  situation 
in  Germany  would  take  the  deplorable  spectacles  that 
are  to  be  witnessed  in  the  great  towns  to  be  typical  of  the 
real  Germany  or  would  fail  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  at  home  that  has  been  entailed  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  exports. 

It  was  the  greatest  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Paris  decisions  to  imagine  that  they  could 
injure  Germany  by  legislative  action.  The  world  is  an 
economic  unit  and  will  always  be  so.  Anyone  who  thinks 
he  can  move  great  blocks  of  masonry  from  the  economic 
edifice  without  causing  its  collapse  is  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. We  have  got  to  recognise  to-day,  not  only  that  the 
German  Reich  has  lost  its  purchasing  power,  but  that 
German  Austria  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and 
that  Russia,  economically  speaking,  is  verging  upon  a 
state  of  chaos.  I  only  hope  that  the  countries  which  are 
purveyors  of  raw  material  upon  a  large  scale  will  thoroughly 
realise  how  critically  their  own  economic  situation,  their 
country  and  their  people  will  be  affected  by  this  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  on  the  part  of  Europe.  To  those  who  would 
suggest  that  the  reduction  of  purchasing  power  of  these 
countries  is  likely  to  be  compensated  for  by  that  of  the 
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newly-created  states  I  would  reply  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of  pre-war  Germany  to  the 
economic  system  of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  set  off  by  that  of 
Poland  of  to-day.  As  long  as  trade  goes  on  in  the  world 
raw  material  will  be  exchanged  for  finished  goods.  If  we  are 
not  allowed  to  resume  our  old  position  as  a  seller,  we  shall 
no  longer  be  a  purchaser,  and  not  only  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers, but  also  the  banks  of  the  United  States  that  are 
financially  interested  in  the  various  great  undertakings  which 
formerly  supplied  us  with  raw  material,  will  soon  become  as 
painfully  aware  of  the  consequences  as  we  are.  If,  further, 
we  are  mad  enough  to  attempt  to  keep  people  in  these 
countries  in  a  state  of  artificial  isolation,  we  shall  only  suc- 
ceed by  our  folly  in  preventing  three  hundred  million  people 
selling  anything  because  another  three  hundred  millions 
cannot  buy  anything,  and  reduce  our  economic  system  to  a 
state  of  chaos  and  bring  about  its  final  collapse. 

If  these  people  are  right — and  there  are  a  good  many  of 
them  in  foreign  countries — ^who  believe  that  Germany  is 
going  to  recover  more  quickly  than  almost  any  other  coun- 
try— it  is  astonishing  how  people  abroad  look  upon  Germany 
as  if  she  possessed  some  miraculous  quality,  so  great  a  belief 
have  they  in  her  resources — if  they  really  believe  that,  so 
much  the  better,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  our  adversaries  if  Germany  was  to  progress  in 
the  way  they  imagine.  But  let  them  be  quite  clear  upon  one 
point:  the  future  of  France  is  bound  up  with  the  growth  of 
our  prosperity,  just  as  the  economic  system  of  the  world 
cannot  possibly  develop  upon  healthy  lines  unless  we  are 
given  scope  for  further  expansion  within  it.  No  decisions, 
whether  made  in  Paris,  London  or  elsewhere  and  directed 
against  us  can  alter  this  fundamental  fact. 

I  therefore  regret  that  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  our 
proposals  which  go  farther  in  the  way  of  reparations  than 
any  previous  offer  upon  record  is  a  threat  of  punitive  mea- 
sures. There  is  no  possible  justification,  either  under  the 
Treaty  or  in  international  law,  for  any  extension  of  the 
area  under  occupation.  I  hope  that  we  shall  say  so  plainly, 
if  this  occupation  becomes  a  fact.    We  must  not  allow  it  to 
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be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  German  territory  can 
be  disposed  of  as  if  it  was  unclaimed  property,  or  can  be  used 
by  our  enemies  merely  for  experimental  purposes. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  before  I  go  any  further  that 
we  fully  realise  the  sufferings  that  the  Germans  in  the  occu- 
pied territory  have  endured  in  the  past  and  will  have  to 
endure  for  another  five  to  fifteen  years.  We  are,  therefore, 
all  the  more  grateful  that  at  a  time  of  distress  like  the  present 
such  magnificent  assurances  of  faithfulness  and  Exhorta- 
tions to  maintain  an  unwavering  attitude  should  have 
reached  us  from  the  occupied  territory.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  that  the  very  towns  which  have  most  to  suffer 
economically  from  foreign  occupation  and  all  that  occupa- 
tion by  the  foreigner  implies,  should  be  mindful  at  this 
time  of  the  interests  of  their  fatherland.  Our  adversaries 
will  be  far  more  impressed  by  their  attitude  than 
by  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  run  after  them  or,  as  others 
put  it,  to  making  a  moral  impression  upon  them. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  patiently  await  what  may  be  de- 
cided upon  in  London  and  be  grateful  if  our  negotiators 
are  skilful  enough  to  succeed  in  calming  the  excitement 
under  which  the  world  is  labouring,  and  if  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  them  in  the  course  of  negotiations  of  arriving  at 
settlement  upon  terms  which  are  compatible  with  their 
instructions.  Even  supposing  they  do  not  succeed  in  doing 
so,  no  sentence  pronounced  by  Paris  and  London  can  arrest 
the  march  of  events.  One  day  we  shall  agree  because  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  must  do  so. 

Dr.  Breitscheid  took  offence,  indeed,  just  now  at  the  state- 
ment of  our  colleague  Hergt,  that  a  time  would  come  when 
Germany  would  be  free  once  more;  I  do  not,  however,  think 
he  was  right  in  assuming  that  the  speaker  was  referring  to  a 
successful  war  of  revenge.  No  one  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  of  it.  But  we  are  all  of  us  longing  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  reason  and  conciliation  and  the  liberation  of  our 
people  and  territory.  We  shall  await  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  London  just  as  calmly  as  I  am  convinced  we  shall 
one  day  await  the  verdict  of  the  world  tribunal  upon  the 
great  moral  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  war. 
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I  THINK,  too,  that  the  Foreign  Minister  is  mistaken  in 
the  matter  of  the  controversy  as  to  our  responsibiHty  for 
the  war  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Foreign  Office  to  have  any 
say  in  the  matter,  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  task  of 
enlightening  public  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  entrusted  in  the  main  to  an  official  body. 
That  is  quite  impossible,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  is  quite 
right  in  saying  we  are  giving  other  people  access  to  our 
material  and  they  must  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  I  don't 
ask  him  to  turn  the  Foreign  Office  into  a  department  for 
propaganda  which  alone  can  carry  out  this  task,  but  if  we 
are  affi^rded  an  opportunity — and  that  rarely  happens 
nowadays — of  saying  what  we  think  when  we  are  taking 
part  in  international  negotiations  and  know  that  what  we 
say  will  be  heeded  by  the  whole  world,  and  if  we  can  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  our  hearers  upon  the  question  of 
war  guilt,  as  Lloyd  George  managed  to  do  in  his  speech, 
then  indeed  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
would  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  an 
accusation  upon  which  our  opponents  are  continually  harp- 
ing as  their  justification  for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake — and  I  believe  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  be  in  complete  accord  with  us  on  this  point — 
we  have  got  to  change  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Unless  we  succeed  in 
doing  so  we  shall  never  be  able  to  recover  our  political  and 
economic  independence.   In  view  of  the  prestige  enjoyed  by 
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the  Foreign  Minister,  and  of  the  terms  in  which  Lloyd  George 
has  frequently  referred  to  him,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Entente  to  treat  any  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  course  of  the  London  negotiations 
with  complete  indifference.  Tension  would  probably  have 
been  enormously  diminished  in  that  event  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  Dr,  Helfferich  that 
Lloyd  George  was  more  or  less  anxious  for  such  a  statement 
to  be  made,  for  I  simply  cannot  believe  that  Lloyd  George 
could  have  been  anxious  to  be  reminded  of  the  glaring  con- 
tradiction between  his  speeches  in  London  and  Birmingham. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
desire  on  his  part,  it  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  if  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
had  protested  in  solemn  but  restrained  language  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  German  nation.  No  one  could  have  taken 
objection  if  our  representative  had  given  Lloyd  George  the 
answer  the  latter  deserved  for  attacking  our  nation  as  he  did 
in  London. 

The  importance  of  the  latest  German  offer  has  been 
variously  appreciated  by  the  public.  People  are  asking  if  it 
can  be  fulfilled  and  whether  it  does  not  exceed  the  German 
capacity  for  making  reparations.  No  one,  I  should  say, 
would  undertake  at  this  time  to  give  an  affirmative  or  a 
negative  answer  to  that  question.  I  must  defend  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  reproach  of  not  having  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  experts.  Situations  occur 
sometimes  when  decisions  must  be  governed  by  political 
considerations  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  rely  solely 
upon  expert  opinion.  I  might  also  obseive  that  the  capacity 
of  a  nation  to  make  reparations  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  economic  statistics,  but  upon  psychological  considera- 
tions. May  I  remind  you  that,  prior  to  the  great  world  war, 
the  great  financial  experts  all  over  the  world  agreed  unani- 
mously that  the  next  war  could  not  last  for  more  than  three 
months  as  every  state  by  that  time  would  have  come  to  the 
end  of  its  financial  resources.  How  absurd  does  their  forecast 
appear  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  Do  not  infer  that  I 
am  suggesting  that  our  capacity  for  making  reparations  is 
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commensurate  with  the  offer  we  are  now  making.  All  I  am 
doing  is  to  admit  the  right  of  the  Government  to  put  political 
considerations  first,  if  at  any  time  it  sees  a  chance  of  reopening 
negotiations  by  doing  so. 

One  thing  we  must  do — and  it  is  to  this  I  referred  when  I 
talked  about  those  psychological  considerations  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  more  important  than  all  the  statistics  put  to- 
gether— and  that  is  to  see  whether  we  cannot  succeed  in 
substituting  orderly  conditions  for  the  present  economic 
chaos  and  restoring  trade  connections  all  over  the  world  to 
their  pre-war  state  of  efficiency,  and  whether  we  shall  be 
allowed  the  free  and  unfettered  use  of  the  economic  resources 
that  are  left  to  us.  This  is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is 
just  as  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  productive 
capacity,  our  solvency  and  our  efficiency,  as  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  economic  resources  and  our  territorial  integrity. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  international  understanding  will 
eventually  be  arrived  at.  It  will  be  effected  because  it  is 
inevitable.  The  only  obstacle  in  its  way  is  public  opinion  in 
those  countries  which  took  part  in  the  war  and  it  is  the  state 
of  mental  distress  to  which  these  countries  have  been  re- 
duced by  four  and  a  half  years  of  war  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  an  understanding. 

I  therefore  consider,  from  tiie  psychological  point  of 
view,  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  they  helped  to  decide 
the  war,  but  they  were  not  so  immediately  affected  by 
it  as  France  and  England.  They  are  interested  primarily, 
as  producers  of  raw  material,  in  the  increase  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  consuming  countries  which  were  formerly 
their  customers.  The  present  arrangements — ^let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it — even  if  successful,  will  not  afford 
a  final  solution  of  these  problems,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
covered as  the  result  of  experience. 

It  is  evident  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  internal 
development  of  the  various  nations  and  countries  if  these 
questions  are  to  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Some- 
body on  the  left — I  don't  know  who — said  yesterday  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Stinnes  and  Loucheur  would 
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find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding;  but  he 
either  warned  us  to  beware  of  any  such  understanding  or 
said  he  was  opposed  to  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  is 
not  acquainted  with  Herr  Stinnes'  plans,  but  he  disapproves 
of  them.  In  my  opinion  we  should  lend  our  support  to 
whatever  can  induce  the  heads  of  the  great  world-wide 
businesses  to  act  together  with  a  view  to  economic  co-opera- 
tion instead  of  regarding  one  another  as  competitors.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  agreement  should  be  brought  about 
by  isolated  action  on  their  part.  There  are  three  points  of 
view,  after  all,  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Firstly  the  interests  of  the  State,  which  are  represented  by 
the  statesmen  who  have  to  regulate  the  economic  system 
and  the  destinies  of  the  nations  commitced  to  their  charge; 
secondly  individualistic  interests,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded until  the  world  has  been  socialised,  and  to  my  mind 
we  are  not  advancing  with  gigantic  strides  in  that  direction. 
Anyone  who  regards  the  United  States  as  an  important 
factor  in  future  international  relations  should  realise  that  the 
maintenance  of  good  relations  with  that  country  will  be 
greatly  assisted  if  our  economic  system  retains  its  individualis- 
tic character. 

It  is  essential  in  the  third  place  that  the  interests  of  the 
statesmen  and  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  should 
coincide  with  those  of  the  workmen  of  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned. If  only  the  statesmen,  the  captains  of  industry  and 
the  trade  union  leaders  would  realise  the  need  for  co-opera- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  interests  of  the 
various  countries  are  interlocking,  and  that  the  economic 
system  of  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and  requires  reorganisation, 
such  a  conference  would  be  the  first  step  towards  an  imder- 
standing  which,  after  all,  can  never  be  really  brought  about 
by  offers  on  our  part  and  the  threats  of  our  adversaries. 

What  is  the  aspect  of  the  world  at  the  present  time? 
France  is  on  the  verge  of  financial  disaster.  I  do  not  know 
why  people  with  nationalist  sympathies  always  object  to  our 
making  that  admission.  There  can  be  really  no  doubt  that 
the  present  international  crisis  is  not  due  in  the  main  to  the 
desire  to  injure  Germany,  but  to  the  appalling  financial 
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situation  in  France.  The  German  Reich,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  a  condition  of  great  poHtical  and  economic  enfeeble- 
ment,  and  if  French  politicians  had  their  way,  would  be 
bled  white  by  the  partition,  shall  we  say,  of  Upper  Silesia 
and  the  cession  of  the  Silesian  industrial  area.  We  have 
witnessed  a  great  strike  in  England  which  almost  shook  the 
State  to  its  foundations;  we  have  seen  the  most  absurd 
arrangements  made  at  Spa  at  the  suggestion  of  England, 
under  which  we  were  compelled  to  deliver  so  much  coal  to 
France  that  the  latter  began  to  compete  with  her  British 
ally.  British  collieries  lost  their  customers  and  a  social  crisis 
occurred  in  consequence.  We  see  rich  America,  who  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  ought  to  have  made  enormous 
profits  out  of  the  world  war,  involved  in  a  perpetual  crisis, 
and  failures  and  bankruptcies  taking  place  on  a  scale  we 
should  never  have  dreamed  of. 

In  a  word,  wherever  you  look,  you  find  that  the  war  has 
brought  no  prosperity  to  the  victors,  but  that  aU  have 
been  defeated  and  that  all  are  in  despair.  Is  this  mad- 
ness to  go  on,  or  are  we  going  at  last  to  reahse  that  what  is 
needed  is  economic  co-operation  in  general  and  an  under- 
standing between  France  and  Germany  in  particular?  I 
think,  therefore,  that  you  ought  not  to  smile  at  a  suggestion 
which  was  made  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  perhaps 
one  day  Messrs.  Loucheur  Schneider-Creusot,  Stinnes 
and  others  might  confer  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
the  two  countries,  one  of  which  is  financially  prostrate 
and  will  perhaps  bleed  to  death  financially  unless  the 
other  makes  an  economic  recovery,  do  not  possess  certain 
common  economic  interests  and  examining  how  the  problem 
can  be  solved  without  compromising  the  economic  resources 
of  France. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  according  to  very  accurate  infor- 
mation at  my  disposal,  there  are  two  schools  of  opinion  in 
France  which  are  vigorously  contending  for  the  mastery, 
although  only  one  of  them  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Press.  A 
struggle  is  going  on  between  the  economists  and  the  pohti- 
cians.  Certain  French  poHticians  assumed  to  their  own 
undoing  that  the  whole  problem  could  be  solved  by  a  single 
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German  cheque,  and  have  taken  up  a  position  whence  there 
is  no  retreat.  We  know,  however,  that  French  economists, 
both  small  and  great,  are  approaching  German  producers 
and  asking  them  whether  they  cannot  conclude  a  working 
agreement  in  respect  of  one  branch  of  industry  or  another. 
They  always  begin  by  observing  that  for  the  present  the 
agreement  must  always  appear  to  favour  the  French,  owing 
to  the  immature  state  of  opinion  at  home,  but  never  fail  to 
impress  upon  us:  "You  will  be  upon  a  footing  of  absolute 
equahty  with  ourselves,  as  we  are  well  aware  that  we  shall 
never  recover  unless  we  co-operate  with  you."  In  addition  to 
the  politicians  who  have  shipwrecked  themselves  by  deceiving 
the  French  people  into  believing  that  they  could  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  without  suffering  serious  financial 
discomfort,  there  are  those  who  do  not  wish  the  negotiations 
to  terminate  successfully  and  who  are  more  anxious  to  lay 
hold  on  the  Rhine  than  to  possess  themselves  of  our  gold.  I 
think  we  may  apply  to  them  what  was  said  by  a  Turkish 
statesman  when  Constantinople  was  in  danger  of  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Bulgarians.  He  summoned  the  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  and  told  them — old  Kiamil  Pasha  was  the 
hero  of  this  story — to  beware  of  the  enemy  entering  Constan- 
tinople, as  they  would  sooner  set  the  town  on  fire  than  allow 
it.  Seeing  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  young  Frenchman  who  was 
representing  his  country,  the  old  statesman  went  up  to  him 
and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  said:  "Ne  riez  pas.  Mon- 
sieur, nous  mourrons  ensemble."  There  is  only  one  thing, 
to  my  mind,  to  be  said  to  those  French  politicians  who  are 
still  dreaming  of  the  political  and  economic  dismember- 
ment of  Germany,  and  that  is  this:  "Your  rejoicings  and 
merrymaking  will  last  but  a  very  short  time,  for  our  ruin 
implies  your  ruin  also.  Our  interests  are  so  identical  that 
nothing  can  avert  a  financial  collapse  on  your  part  but  the 
restoration  of  our  economic  prosperity." 

We  must  bear  the  consequences  of  our  defeat,  and  rather 
than  reproach  one  another  with  the  responsibility  for  what 
has  happened,  should  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  best  way  of 
ameliorating  our  lot  in  the  future?  As  soon  as  we  know  what 
the  limits  of  the  Reich  are  to  be,  and  they  have  not  yet  been 
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fixed,  as  soon  as  we  can  have  some  guarantee  with  regard  to 
the  Reich  and  are  able  with  some  degree  of  confidence  to 
develop  the  resources  that  still  remain  to  us  after  defeat,  then 
and  not  till  then  will  the  time  have  come  for  great  political 
debates  upon  this  subject,  should  they  then  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary. Up  to  the  present  the  nation  has  derived  very  little 
advantage  firom  them;  its  interests  lie  in  quite  another  direc- 
tion. 

Should  the  crisis  from  which  the  economic  system  of  the 
world  is  suffering  be  overcome,  should  common  sense  pre- 
vail and  the  allies  at  last  recognise  that  an  invigorated 
Germany  is  the  best  pledge  they  can  have  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  demands,  I  hope  that  the  allies  will  then  no  longer 
think  it  right  to  withhold  the  right  of  self-determination 
from  the  German  nation  alone.  The  result  of  the  voting  in 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Vienna  and  other  provinces  of  German 
Austria  will  undoubtedly  be  similar  to  that  in  the  Tyrol. 
The  Entente  should  really  consider  whether  it  intends  to 
use  its  resources  to  keep  a  State  artificially  alive  or  to  remain 
true  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  to  the  ideals  once  pro- 
claimed by  it  to  the  world  when  it  pretended  to  be  carrying 
on  a  war  of  liberation  in  defence  of  them.  Most  heartily  do 
we  associate  ourselves  with  the  words  addressed  by  our 
President  to  the  people  of  the  Tyrol.  They  have  proved  by 
their  votes  that  they  still  believe  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  its 
present  dire  distress.  May  God  grant  that  they  be  not  disap- 
pointed in  their  belief.  We  must  go  to  any  lengths  in  the  way 
of  conciliation  or,  if  that  fails,  of  endurance,  in  order  to 
justify  their  belief 
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yth  May,  ig2j. 

"DRIOR  to  the  world  war  the  German  nation,  politically 
■^  speaking,  was  to  a  great  extent  uneducated.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  leading  men  were  completely  absorbed  in 
industrial  activities.  During  the  last  few  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  the  youth  of  the  nation  devoted  its  leisure 
hours  to  physical  sports  and  not  to  politics.  The  number  of 
persons  who  took  an  interest  in  foreign  politics  was  very 
small.  The  preponderant  influence  of  Bismarck  had  much 
retarded  political  development.  The  leaders  of  the  fractions 
in  the  Reichstag  put  such  justifiable  confidence  in  the  state- 
craft of  the  great  Chancellor  that  they  ceased  to  think  it  their 
business  to  concern  themselves  with  foreign  policy.  Basser- 
mann  was  one  of  the  few  deputies  who  spoke  upon  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  and  had  to  put  up  with  frequent 
attacks  in  the  Press  for  doing  so.  The  knowledge  possessed 
by  our  leading  political  authorities  was  therefore,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  a  very  superficial  character;  it  consisted  in  the 
main  of  shibboleths,  was  lacking  in  thoroughness,  and  was 
not  of  absorbing  interest  even  to  those  who  professed  it.  The 
war  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  The 
military  and  political  leaders  in  the  world  war,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  had  to  stand  the  test  of  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  a  nation  that  was  fighting  for  its  existence.  The 
result  of  the  world  war  intensified  political  interest,  and  led 
to  a  great  outpouring  of  memoirs  which  have  been  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  public.  Books  in  justification  or  defence  of  a 
policy  alternated  with  works  of  historical  interest,  Bethmann 
wrote  his  reminiscences  and  was  followed  by  Tirpitz  and 
Czernin.  Political  leaders  such  as  Helfferich,  Erzberger  and 
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Scheidemann  published  their  recollections  and  many  of  our 
great  military  leaders  acted  similarly. 

The  man  who  had  been  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  since  Bismarck's  death,  Prince  Biilow,  to 
wit,  has  not  entered  this  magic  circle  and  will  probably 
not  do  so.  He  contributed  certain  articles  to  the  Press  at  the 
time  of  the  Emperor's  Jubilee  which  were  published  subse- 
quently in  enlarged  form  under  the  title  of  "German 
politics."  This  book  and  his  published  speeches  are  probably 
the  sole  documentary  evidence  we  shall  ever  have  of  the 
work  he  accomplished.  We  are  all  the  more  grateful  to  Dr. 
Spickernagel  for  undertaking  the  task  of  giving  us  a  sketch 
of  this  statesman.  The  book  which  is  published  by  the  firm  of 
Alster  in  Hamburg  provides  us  with  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation which  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 

The  publication  of  this  book  will  perhaps  give  rise  to 
sarcastic  remarks  on  the  part  of  certain  politicians  who  may 
wonder  whether  the  book  has  not  been  written  with  the 
object  of  paving  the  way  for  the  reappearance  of  Prince 
Biilow  on  the  political  stage.  Although  I  am  quite  sure  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  author  I  could 
not  have  found  fault  with  him,  had  such  been  his  intention. 
There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  lack  of  political  instinct  in  the 
German  nation  than  their  utter  neglect  to  make  use  of  the 
great  qualities  of  Prince  Biilow,  both  during  and  after  the 
war,  and  their  failure  to  associate  their  one  great  diploma- 
tist of  the  past  with  the  conduct  of  State  affairs. 

We  criticise  him  spitefully  as  being  responsible  for  this  or 
that  mistake  in  internal  or  external  politics,  but  never  pause 
to  reflect  upon  the  restrictions  that  were  placed  upon  his 
freedom  of  action.  We  are  inclined  in  our  narrow  minded- 
ness  to  hold  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  must  advo- 
cate our  views  and  ideas  or  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  our 
confidence. 

Everyone,  however,  with  the  exception  of  these  middle 
class  minds,  will  admit  that  his  name  will  live  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  our  fortunes 
would  have  been  affected  if  he  had  been  called  to  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Germany  during  the  world  war.  To-day,  when  we 
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can  hardly  call  a  friend  in  the  world  our  own  and  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  our  want  of  capable  diplomatists,  we 
allow  Prince  Biilow  to  lead  a  life  of  intellectual  stagnation  in 
Rome,  as  though  we  had  the  right  to  let  a  man  of  his  ability 
remain  unemployed.   If  Spickemagel's  book  were  really  in- 
tended as  a  summons  to  the  man  that  Prince  Biilow  really  is 
there  would  be  every  justification  for  it.   Although  space  is 
lacking  for  me  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  events  as  described 
by  Dr.  Spickernagel,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  as  one  of 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  block  policy  and  with  the  relations 
between  Bassermann  and  Biilow,  to  which  two  chapters  of 
the  book  are  devoted,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  known  the 
political  atmosphere  of  a  bygone  period  so  faithfully  repro- 
duced as  the  author  has  succeeded  in  doing.    The  effect  is 
increased  by  the  attitude  of  the  author,  who,  instead  of 
unduly  exalting  his  hero,  is  at  pains  to  criticise  his  policy 
where  criticism  is  called  for,  and  is  therefore  the  more 
entitled  to  bestow  his  approval  where  he  feels  it  to  be  due. 

He  seems  to  have  neglected  one  aspect  of  his  subject, 
reference  to  which  nowadays  is  perhaps  deliberately  avoided 
from  a  feeling  of  compassion  on  our  part  and  of  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  critics.  I  refer  to  the  relations  between  the 
Prince  and  his  imperial  master.  Certain  conversations 
between  Biilow  and  Basserman  in  Norderney  gave  me  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Biilow  had  to 
contend  during  his  Chancellorship.  Biilow  once  said  that 
people  would  never  be  able  to  judge  what  he  could  have  done 
for  Germany,  unless  they  were  to  imagine  him  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  a  British  Premier  under  the  British  consti- 
tution; that  is  to  say,  carrying  out  his  own  political  ideas  as 
responsible  Prime  Minister,  with  the  support  of  a  majority 
in  the  Reichstag. 

Bismarck  and  William  II  failed  to  agree,  and  with  the 
breach  between  them  a  period  of  political  decay  set  in  for 
Germany.  Biilow  used  all  his  personal  influence  to  convert 
the  Emperor  to  his  views,  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
in  power  for  a  long  time  by  dint  of  compromises  and  con- 
cessions and  not  infrequently  by  undertaking  the  responsi- 
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bility  for  a  policy  to  which  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  objected. 
Spickernagel  rightly  points  out  that  there  is  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  events  of  November  1908  and  those  of 
November  191 8.  Billow's  policy  was  one  of  evolution.  The 
immediate  result  of  his  block  policy  was  to  induce  the  Radi- 
cals to  abandon  their  attitude  of  negation  and  join  the 
national  block.   On  the  eve  of  Bulow*s  final  departure  from 
Berlin,  Herr  v.  Payer  stated  that  the  part  played  by  the 
Prince  on  this   occasion  in   reconciling  conflicting  views 
would  be  eternally  to  his  credit.    If  the  erstwhile  leaders  of 
the   Conservative  party  had  only  been  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  other  respects,  the  prospect  before  us  would  have 
been  very  bright  indeed.     In  the  light  of  our  subsequent 
experiences,  the  controversy  that  raged  at  that  time  about 
the  succession  duty  seems  to  us  like  a  ridiculous  storm  in  a 
teacup  and  to  betray  a  complete  absence  of  political  propor- 
tion.   This  want  of  political  sense  became  even  more  appa- 
rent when  the  Conservative  Right  finally  broke  with  Biilow, 
not  on  his  fiscal,  but  on  his  Prussian,  policy,  which  included  a 
modification  of  the  suffrage.    If  only  fiscal  grievances  had 
been  redressed  and  a  greater  share  in  the  administration 
conceded  to  the  liberally  minded  bourgeoisie  simultaneously 
with  the  reform  of  the  suffrage  in  Prussia,  not  only  should 
we  have  been  spared  party  quarrels  for  many  years  ahead, 
but  the  various  bourgeois  parties  would  have  attained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  cohesion  to  have  prevented  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Social  Democratic  deputies  which  took 
place  in  191 2.    We  should  not,  in  that  event,  have  had  to 
reckon  with  one  hundred  Social  Democratic  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag  during  the  world  war,  and  the  question  of  the 
three  class  suffrage  could  not  have  been  exploited  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  agitation. 

Billow's  main  object  in  fighting  so  strenuously  on  behalf  of 
his  block  policy  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
a  parliamentary  system  which  would  have  been  much  better 
adapted  to  our  needs  than  the  one  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Revolution.  No  parliamentary  system  has  ever  owed  its 
inception  to  constitutional  provisions,  but  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  a  lengthy  process  of  development.    If  the 
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Prince  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  block 
majority  in  one  form  or  another,  no  constitutional  changes 
would  have  been  needed  to  render  his  position  so  strong 
that  he  could  have  pursued  a  definite  policy  regardless  of  the 
personal  dislikes  of  the  Emperor.  The  aim  and  object  of 
Billow's  policy  was  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  bour- 
geoisie as  far  as  possible.  His  oratorical  jousts  with  Bebel  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  with  the  Social  Democrats  had 
helped  considerably  to  check  the  political  progress  of  that 
party.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Germany  would 
have  collapsed  if  he  had  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
No  one,  indeed,  who  is  acquainted  with  Prince  Biilow  would 
allow  for  a  moment  that,  had  he  been  responsible,  our 
political  situation  would  have  been  as  desperate  as  it  actually 
was  when  the  war  broke  out  in  August  1914.  He  would  either 
have  avoided  the  world  war  in  the  same  way  as  throughout 
his  whole  term  of  office  he  had  succeeded  in  increasing  our 
armaments  without  incurring  the  danger  of  war,  or  he  would 
have  paved  the  way  for  it  by  his  diplomacy,  had  it  proved  to 
be  inevitable.  He  would  never  have  declared  war  on 
Russia;  he  would  have  made  sure  of  Italy  and  Roumania, 
or  at  any  rate  facilitated  their  neutrality.  He  would  have 
endeavoured  throughout  the  war  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  at  the  high  water  mark  of  August  19 14,  and  no  such 
collapse  as  eventually  took  place  would  ever  have  been 
possible  under  his  leadership. 

French  papers  have  called  Prince  Biilow  the  last  of  our 
grands  seigneurs.  He  is  not  only  a  grand  seigneur  socially 
speaking,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligence  and, 
above  all,  from  that  of  character.  The  chivalry  with  which 
he  refrained  from  the  smallest  criticism  of  the  Emperor  has 
never  deserted  him.  No  word  of  impatience  ever  escaped 
him  with  regard  to  the  many  intrigues  of  which  he  was  the 
object.  He  would  have  consented  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Reich  in  July  191 7  and  none  of  us,  may  I 
say,  who  advocated  Bethmann's  dismissal  would  have  done 
so  unless  they  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by 
Prince  Biilow.  Our  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the 
meanest  of  Court  intrigues,  the  authors  of  which  are  answer- 
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able  to  their  consciences  for  having  preferred  Dr.  Michaelis 
to  Prince  Biilow.  Prince  Biilow  himself  never  apparently 
took  the  smallest  offence  at  being  passed  over,  any  more  than 
he  betrayed  any  annoyance  at  the  ingratitude  shown  him 
in  the  matter  of  his  mission  to  Rome. 

If  Prince  Biilow  recently  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
birthday  at  the  Villa  Malta  to  review  his  long  and  busy 
career  he  must  have  felt  that  he  had  enjoyed  to  the  full  what- 
ever life  can  offer  to  the  holder  of  high  office  in  times  of 
political  change.  It  is  not  he,  but  we  ourselves,  who  must 
lament  -the  fact  that  no  greater  use  was  made  by  our  nation 
of  his  great  intellectual  capacity  and  experience.  I  only 
hope  that  a  great  many  people  will  eagerly  study  his  career. 
History  is  there  for  us  to  learn  from,  and  Prince  Biilow  has 
been  a  master  teacher  to  us  in  many  respects.  It  was  the 
veterans  during  the  war  who  were  most  eager  to  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need. 
We  hail  him  in  grateful  memory  of  what  he  did  for  Germany 
and  in  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
serve  his  nation  and  country  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  his  nature  and  has  inspired  his  whole 
career. 
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SPEECH   IN  THE   REICHSTAG 

25th  November,  1922. 


ALL  these  questions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  appear 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  what  is  happening  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  politics.  I  imagine  that  the  Foreign 
Minister,  who  has  just  returned  from  abroad,  will  probably 
have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  party  controversy  going 
on  so  merrily  in  spite  of  the  very  serious  events  which  are 
impending.  I  can  hardly  find  any  justification  for  not  antici- 
pating the  worst.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Reich  when  he  tells  us  not  to  count  upon  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  Allies.  We  should  be  foolish  to  do  so  in 
any  case,  for  we  should  be  the  first  to  suffer  were  they 
carried  to  extremes.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  the  elections 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  Not  that  I  consider  the 
victory  of  the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  in  England  to  be 
necessarily  a  misfortune  for  us.  Perhaps  an  administration 
which  is  more  inclined  to  abide  by  ancient  traditions  will 
ultimately  make  for  greater  stability  in  British  politics  both 
at  home  and  abroad  than  the  vacillating  Government  of 
Lloyd  George.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  attention  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
is  more  taken  up  by  India  than  by  Europe.  From  Italy  comes 
the  news  of  the  unprecedented  statement  on  the  part  of  an 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  newspaper  of  Signor  Nitti, 
the  author  of  "Peaceless  Europe"  and  the  man  who  fought 
more  strenuously  than  any  one  else  for  the  revision  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  has,  I  am  told,  suspended  publication  and  he 
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himself  is  no  longer  in  Rome.  The  speeches  of  the  present 
Italian  Premier  may  not  be  very  intelligible,  but  are  plainly 
indicative  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  pursue 
an  active  policy  on  the  lines  more  or  less  laid  down  by  Nitti. 
The  United  States  would  perhaps  be  more  willing  to  pursue 
an  active  policy  in  Europe  if  their  action  had  not  been  in- 
directly paralysed  by  the  reduction  of  the  republican  majori- 
ties in  the  state  legislatures.  That  I  consider  to  be  particu- 
larly deplorable,  because  I  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Reich  in  thinking  that  no  definite  settlement  of  the  question 
of  reparations  and  of  the  future  course  of  events  is  to  be 
expected  unless  America  actively  intervenes.  I  took  upon 
myself  to  interject  a  remark  when  the  Chancellor  was  re- 
proached with  doing  America's  business  for  her.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  are  still  able  to  maintain  our  commercial 
relations  with  America  to  a  certain  extent.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity the  other  day  of  talking  with  a  leading  American  who 
was  staying  in  Germany.  He  told  me:  "Things  have  not 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  we  shall  collapse  if  you  do;  but  one 
thing  at  least  is  certain.  The  difference  between  stability 
and  prosperity  for  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Europe;  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  main- 
tain our  ground  if  Europe  continues  in  its  present  condition; 
but  we  can  only  improve  on  our  present  position  and  attain 
real  prosperity  if  Europe  regains  her  purchasing  power." 
It  would  appear  that  an  increasing  number  of  people  are 
gradually  being  converted  to  this  point  of  view.  The 
changes  have  been  so  often  rung  of  late  upon  the  phrase 
"Policy  (or  economic  policy)  is  what  matters."  I  beheve 
that  even  Herr  Rathenau,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  playing 
with  ideas,  had  no  doubt  in  the  end  that  the  fate  of  a  nation 
was  decided  by  its  policy.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
policy  was  never  so  much  influenced  by  economic  considera- 
tions as  at  the  present  time.  A  question,  indeed,  of  world- 
wide importance  of  this  kind — and  the  German  question 
is  one  of  world-wide  importance  (and  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  the  other  nations  spend  their  time  discussing 
our  fate  at  international  conferences) — can  only  be  solved 
by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  various  nations.  A  purely 
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pacifist  solution  is,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  the  question. 
The  world  was  never  less  peacefully  inclined  than  at 
present. 

People  on  the  Left — and  some  on  the  Right,  such  as  Dr. 
Hoetzsch,  whose  opinion  on  matters  of  foreign  policy  we  all 
value — advise  us  to  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations.  For 
my  part  I  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment experienced  by  Germany  since  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  occurred  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  regard  to  Upper 
Silesia.  To  my  mind  no  security  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  nations  is  afforded  by  an  international 
organisation  which  gave  Kattowitz,  Bismarckhiitte  and 
Konigshiitte  to  Poland  in  direct  defiance  of  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite. 

It  may  be  said,  why  do  not  the  Socialists  use  their  inter- 
national influence  in  order  to  avert  the  fate  of  Ger- 
many? As  far  as  I  can  see  socialism  outside  Germany  is  too 
badly  placed  to  be  able  to  attain  an  object  of  that  kind. 
It  is  powerless  in  the  United  States  and  has  collapsed  in 
Italy,  It  has  been  nominally  strengthened  by  the  victories 
of  the  Labour  party  in  England,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
assuming  the  leadership  of  the  opposition  to  a  Conservative 
party  which  has  been  returned  at  the  elections  with  a 
bigger  majority  than  even  its  leaders  anticipated.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord 
Derby  will  be  influenced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the 
speeches  of  the  Labour  Opposition  in  England.  Only  one 
prospect  of  hope  remains  to  us,  a  prospect  which  is  afforded 
by  what  people  upon  the  left  side  of  the  House  often  ironi- 
cally term  international  capital,  but  which  I  would  express 
as  the  solidarity  of  world  economic  interests. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that  phrase?  The  economic  system  of 
the  world  was  founded  upon  the  old  traditional  idea  of  the 
exchange  of  goods.  This  system  of  exchange  was  upset  by 
the  collapse  of  Russia  and  of  Germany.  The  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power  on  the  part  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  territory 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Urals  reacts  at  once  upon  those 
countries  which  are  producers  of  raw  material.     It  was 
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founded,  moreover,  upon  a  system  of  currency  which  in  the 
principal  countries  was  apparently  fixed  for  all  time.  This 
currency  has  depreciated  and  all  the  calculations  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  have  been  falsified  in  consequence. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  street 
to  assume  that  we  alone  are  suffering  from  currency 
depreciation.  Is  not  Switzerland  suffering  just  as  much 
from  the  appreciation  of  the  Swiss  franc?  These  are  ideas 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  American 
financiers,  and  British  political  economists,  and  to  the  many 
French  economists,  who  have  been  trying  of  late  to  relay 
the  foundations  of  the  economic  system  of  the  world  in 
the  hope  of  its  ultimate  recovery. 

There  is  yet  another  article  of  belief  which  we  share  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  must  oppose  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism  in  Europe.  Bradbury  gave  concrete 
expression  to  this  idea  when  he  said  that  if  Germany  were 
to  succumb  and  be  infected  with  Bolshevism,  neither  rivers 
nor  channels  would  avail  to  delay  its  onward  march  when 
once  it  had  spread  all  over  Germany. 

This  feeling  of  solidarity  in  the  fight  against  Bolshevism 
acts  as  an  inducement  to  the  economic  forces  of  capitalism  to 
co-operate  in  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  or  at  least  to 
try  and  prevent  her  collapse.  We  ought  to  be  glad  of  the 
fact.  This  is  the  only  way,  to  my  mind,  in  which  we  can 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  present  situation. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  considerations  of  world 
economics  such  as  I  have  indicated  are  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  at  Brussels  or  not  depends  upon  France.  Never 
has  France  exercised  such  a  preponderance  as  at  present, 
and  never  was  there  a  time  when  the  fate  of  Europe  was  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  Power.  Whether  it  was  the 
aim  of  British  policy  to  bring  matters  to  such  a  pass  I  will 
not  venture  to  decide.  The  fact  remains  that  the  situation  is 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  any  statesman  who  did  not  base  his 
calculations  upon  it  from  the  outset  would  be  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  reality. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  which  are 
contending  for  the  mastery  at  the  present  time  in  France. 
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On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire 
productive  pledges,  but  whose  real  object  is  to  make  the 
Rhine  their  frontier;  on  the  other  are  those  who  feel  that  in 
spite  of  the  preponderant  position  of  her  agriculture  France 
still  forms  part  of  the  economic  system  of  the  world.  People 
there  are  now  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  I  men- 
tioned just  now — namely,  that  currency  depreciation  is 
spreading  from  East  to  West  and  is  not  to  be  stopped  by 
rivers  or  political  frontiers.  The  paper  rouble  in  Russia  has 
become  valueless  and  a  similar  process  has  gone  on  in 
Austria  and  Poland;  things  are  almost  in  a  worse  state 
with  us  at  the  present  time  than  in  Austria,  because  Austria 
has  stabihsed  her  currency,  at  a  very  low  rate,  I  admit; 
the  index  of  prices  at  all  events  is  falling  there,  whereas 
with  us  no  one  can  possibly  foretell  the  course  events 
are  going  to  take  this  winter.  The  movement,  however, 
has  now  extended  beyond  our  frontiers.  If  the  world  would 
only  realise — and  I  should  like  to  emphasise  again  the 
importance  of  these  imponderable  factors — ^that  Ger- 
many, as  the  experts  all  agree  in  thinking,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  the  payments  required  of  her,  if  only  people 
would  recognise  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  French  to 
increase  the  distress  in  Germany  by  the  dismemberment  of 
her  territory,  by  the  erection  of  customs  barriers  and  the 
imposition  of  fresh  burdens  upon  her  industry  and  economy, 
they  would  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Germany  is  bound  to  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
that  France  has  no  prospect  whatever  under  these  circum- 
stances of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  her  demands  and  that 
her  currency  cannot  fail  to  depreciate  as  the  Russian  rouble, 
the  Polish  mark,  the  Austrian  crown  and  the  German 
Reichsmark  have  done. 

I  would  recommend  those  people  in  France  who  attach 
such  importance  to  political  considerations  at  the  present  time 
and  who,  perhaps,  are  unaware  of  the  adverse  effect  upon 
their  economic  system  and  currency  of  the  policy  they  are 
pursuing,  to  give  these  matters  their  serious  attention. 

It  is  quite  true  that  people  there  have  got  into  their 
heads  the  extraordinary  idea  that  it  is  part  of  our  policy  to 
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depreciate  the  mark  artificially.  I  don't  think  it  is  worth 
while  replying  to  such  an  accusation.  The  condition  of  the 
starving  German  middle  classes — and  people  to-day  are 
dying  of  starvation,  even  if  their  deaths  are  not  certified  as 
due  to  this  cause — is  the  best  answer  we  can  make  to  those 
who  accuse  people  of  being  so  unscrupulous  as  to  deliberately 
bring  about  the  depreciation  of  the  mark. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  we  have  made  no  reparations. 
Gentlemen,  need  I  remind  you  of  the  shock  we  experienced 
when  the  late  Dr.  Rathenau  reminded  us  in  detail  of  what 
we  had  handed  over.  He  claimed  with  Simons,  and  nobody 
has  ever  contradicted  him,  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  a  nation  made  reparations  on  such  a  scale  as  the 
German  nation  up  to  now.  I  am  glad  that  when  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  went  to  America  and  told  them  that  Germany  is  pre- 
paring for  a  war  of  revenge,  the  United  States,  by  the 
mouths  of  their  most  eminent  public  men,  protested  most 
strongly  against  these  statements.  But  there  is  very  little 
difference,  if  any,  between  his  attitude  and  that  of  Poincare, 
who  told  his  electors  in  Lorraine  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
world  war  was  the  German  desire  for  world  hegemony? 
We  are  constantly  coming  across  this  idea  and  attempts  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  this  direction.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  conversation  with  a  very  eminent  Frenchman  who  is 
playing  at  present  a  leading  part  in  France  the  latter  re- 
marked: "Well,  if  we  don't  keep  Germany  in  check  by  our 
military  measures  may  we  not  expect  her  in  the  future,  judg- 
ing by  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  to  seek  allies  in 
the  East  and  take  advantage  of  some  discovery  by  her 
chemists  to  make  an  attack  upon  France!" 

I  mention  this  in  connection  with  the  following  question, 
which  was  recently  submitted  by  the  Paris  Homme  Libre 
to  a  number  of  parliamentarians:  "Why  do  the  German 
people  dislike  and  hate  France  more  than  England?"  May 
I  be  allowed  to  answer  them?  At  the  commencement  of  the 
world  war  the  German  nation  felt  no  hatred  for  France  or 
England.  Our  attitude  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
one  of  great  dislike  towards  England,  who  was  considered 
to  be  responsible  for  the  war,  and  of  contempt,  if  anything, 
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towards  Russia,  and  of  esteem  towards  France,  who  was 
held  to  be  an  adversary  worthy  of  our  steeL  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  is  not  due  to  the  war  as  such,  but  to  the  French  policy 
of  continuing  the  war  against  Germany  subsequently  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  persevere  in  the 
policy  of  humiliating  a  nation  like  ours,  which  takes  such 
pride  in  its  past  and  is  actuated  by  so  much  determination 
in  the  present,  without  arousing  popular  animus. 

These  feelings  are  less  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  English, 
despite  the  injury  inflicted  by  them  upon  our  most  vital 
interests,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  observed 
towards  us  the  decencies  of  intercourse  which  a  nation  like 
ours  is  entitled  to  demand. 

But  in  the  last  resort  the  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of 
decency,  but  of  when  we  are  going  to  have  peace  with 
France,  of  which  at  present  there  is  no  prospect.  For  if 
France  openly  avows  her  policy  to  be  that  of  erecting  cus- 
toms barriers  in  the  Rhineland  we  are  bound  to  consider 
her  to  be  persisting  in  a  policy  which  aims  solely  at  the  dis- 
memberment of  Germany  on  a  greater  scale  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  such  a  policy  cannot  be  pursued  for  a  number  of 
years  without  perpetuating  the  prevailing  political  con- 
fusion in  Europe.  The  idea  may  be  entertained  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  currency  depreciation  in  Germany  to 
make  moral  conquests  with  the  franc.  WeU  you  may  perhaps 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  to  demand  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  currency;  you  may  perhaps  be  equally  success- 
ful on  the  Rhine;  you  may  erect  customs  barriers — you  can- 
not alter  the  fact  that  nothing  has  roused  so  much  national 
feeling  in  the  Rhineland  or  so  stimulated  the  affection  of  its 
inhabitants  for  Germany  as  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  by  the 
French. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  Gentlemen,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
that  a  policy  of  this  kind  will  never  lead  to  a  settlement,  and 
that  other  methods  will  have  to  be  tried  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  peace  and  the  recovery  of  Europe. 

I  regarded  the  invitation  to  the  German  manufacturers  to 
go  to  France  and  the  idea  which  was  at  the  back  of  it  as  a 
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tentative  effort  on  the  part  of  French  and  German  econo- 
mists to  cease  to  regard  the  problem  of  reparations  merely 
as  a  question  of  the  number  of  milliards  to  be  paid  by 
Germany.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  way  open  to  the  two 
countries  of  extricating  themselves  from  their  difficulties. 
The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  a  rapprochement  between 
the  big  French  and  German  business  firms  is  one  which  in 
view  of  our  present  situation  demands  very  serious  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  British  attitude 
towards  such  a  combination  would  be.  England  is  always 
reverting  to  the  question  of  the  stabilisation  of  the  mark  and 
telling  us  that  her  chief  object  and  anxiety  is  to  arrest  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  and  having  regard  to  her 
world-wide  commercial  interests,  it  is  surely  natural  that 
she  should  do  so.  Well,  an  economic  agreement  of  the  kind 
I  have  indicated  would  not  be  inconsistent  in  any  way  with 
her  object,  provided  that  France  were  to  make  political  con- 
cessions in  return  for  economic  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  A  policy  which  aims  at  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe  by  means  of  rapprochement  between  the  French  and 
German  heavy  industries  is  incompatible,  not  only  with  one 
of  sanctions  and  ultimatums,  but  with  the  maintenance  at  its 
present  strength  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

I  can  quite  conceive  a  French  Prime  Minister  at  the  present 
time  finding  himself  unable  to  withdraw  the  entire  army  of 
occupation  in  view  of  the  fears  entertained  by  France  of  the 
danger  from  Germany  in  the  future.  But  of  the  necessity  for 
its  gradual  withdrawal  there  can  be  no  question,  if  only 
eventually  to  prevent  the  moral  isolation  of  France  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Even  were  the  idea  of  an  industrial  under- 
standing to  prove  impossible  of  realisation  I  cannot  see  how 
deliveries  in  kind  for  the  purpose  of  the  reconstruction  of 
Northern  France  are  to  be  made,  to  the  value  of  so  many 
milliards,  consistently  with  the  avoidance  of  further  inflation, 
unless  the  costs  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  the  area  now 
held  by  the  Entente  are  reduced  by  an  equivalent  amount. 

If  that  were  to  be  done,  political  considerations  could  at 
last   be  disregarded  and   the   question    dealt  with  upon 
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purely  economic  lines.  Everything,  however,  depends  upon 
our  being  able  to  reach  a  definite  settlement  with  regard  to 
the  problem  of  reparations. 

The  main  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  with  regard  to 
yesterday's  statement  by  the  Chancellor  is  that  he  spoke  of  a 
temporary  agreement  covering  a  period  of  from  three  to 
four  years,  but  failed — probably  because  he  took  it  for 
granted — to  emphasise  the  need  for  us  to  do  our  utmost  to 
conclude  a  definite  settlement  in  order  to  obtain  a  response 
to  our  appeal  for  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  masters  and 
men .  I  believe  that  the  elite  of  our  nation  under  certain 
circumstances  would  respond  to  such  an  appeal.  But  you 
have  neither  the  right  to  expect,  nor  will  you  ever  get  the 
utmost  and  best  work  out  of  the  German  people,  unless  it 
feels  that  it  is  working  on  its  own  behalf  and  knows  at  any 
rate  what  it  has  got  to  pay.  No  contractor  can  give  an  esti- 
mate unless  he  has  full  information  as  to  the  world  position. 
How  can  you  expect  anyone  to  budget  for  his  own  expendi- 
ture if  he  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which  his  property  is 
encumbered.  Let  those  who  say  that  Germany  is  paying  too 
little  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  can  be 
eflfected  by  an  appeal  to  our  people  when  once  the  question 
of  reparations  has  been  settled  on  a  definite  basis . 

There  is  one  request  which  I  should  like  to  make  to  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  that  is  to  take  the  initiative  as  regards 
these  various  questions  even  in  Paris  and  to  get  into  touch 
with  France  at  the  first  opportunity.  We  must  beware  of 
being  confronted  with  a  solid  block  of  adverse  opinion  when 
the  conference  assembles  at  Brussels  and  of  having  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit  to  dictation.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  policy  or  a  pro- 
French  or  pro-British  policy  from  our  point  of  view.  The 
only  possible  policy  for  us  is  to  safeguard  our  interests  by 
using  our  one  remaining  asset,  that  is  to  say,  our  economic 
resources,  to  provide  reparations  for  other  nations  in  return 
for  political  concessions. 

If,  Herr  v.  Rosenberg,  you  get  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing international  affairs,  don't  forget  the  Memel  question 
nor  to  claim  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the  Germans 
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there  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  international  arrangements, 
just  as  you  would  for  ourselves;  for  they  were  once  politically 
united  with  us.  Even  those  who  speak  a  distinctive  language 
have  always  felt  themselves  to  be  nationally  akin  to  Old 
Prussia  and  Old  Germany,  irrespective  of  any  question  of 
language. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  observations  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy,  but  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Cuno  Cabinet.  We  approve  of  the  programme  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Reich.  We  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  the  newspapers  as  to  whether  it  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  late  Chancellor  Wirth.  If  the  two  programmes  are 
identical,  so  much  the  better,  for  in  that  event  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  former  will  be  able  to  support  the 
latter.  What  can  be  the  use  of  disputing  as  to  the  original 
authorship  of  this  programme  when  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  termed  his  Government  a 
Government  of  workers.  Do  not  let  us  waste  our  time  in 
disputing  as  to  its  composition  or  to  the  proportion  in  which 
the  various  parties  are  severally  represented  upon  it.  Only 
one  party  is  unrepresented,  and  that  at  its  own  request. 
Party  strife  was  never  less  undesirable  than  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when,  as  our  colleague  Marx  justly  remarked,  the 
enemy  is  at  our  gates.  Never  before  has  such  a  call  come  to 
us  to  rise  superior  to  party  strife  and  devote  all  our  efforts  to 
the  preservation  of  our  nation  and  our  fatherland. 
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SPEECH    IN    THE    REICHSTAG 

lyth  April,  igs^. 

nPHE  Foreign  Minister  stated  yesterday  that  we  had  but 
-*-  few  friends  in  the  world  and  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
more  grateful  to  those  who  had  not  deserted  us  in  our  time  of 
need.  Two  instances  in  particular  of  this  friendship  occur  to 
me.  For  the  moral  support  we  have  received  from  neutral 
countries  we  are  indeed  grateful  Our  fellow  countrymen, 
too,  in  German  Austria,  and  what  was  formerly  German 
Bohemia,  have  vied  with  us  at  home  in  relieving  the  distress 
in  the  Ruhr.  Let  us  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them 
for  doing  so.  I  ought  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Seipel 
for  referring  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  to  the  question  of  the 
Ruhr  in  a  way  which  proved  that  no  preferential  treatment 
of  German  Austria,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter  word,  as 
compared  with  the  Reich  will  avail  to  sunder  the  ties  of 
blood  relationship  by  which  the  two  countries  are  united. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  statement  as  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Government,  which  was  made  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  yesterday.  My  friends  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  him  on  every  material  issue. 

The  lack  of  initiative  shown  by  the  Government  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  controversy  of  late.  We  heard  a 
great  deal  yesterday  about  political  initiative  and  what  a 
great  many  people  understood  by  that  expression.  The 
greatest  tribute  to  the  Government — if  one  can  call  it  so — 
was  paid  by  my  colleague  Dr.  Hoetzsch,  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  initiative  we  had  shown.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term?  It  really  means  being  prepared  for 
any  situation  that  may  arise  in  international  politics  with  a 
view  to  taking  action  on  behalf  of  Germany.       A  distinc- 
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tion  is  often  drawn  nowadays  between  speech  and  action  by 
certain  people  in  Germany  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
criticising  the  parliamentary  system.  Perhaps  I  agree  with 
them.  But  what  do  they  mean  by  action  in  the  present  state 
of  international  affairs?  Action  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
means  clearing  a  way  for  international  agreements  and  the 
final  solution  of  the  question  of  reparations  with  the  object 
of  liberating  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland.  Action  as  regards 
foreign  nations  can  assume  various  forms.  It  can  take  the 
form  of  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  "feelers,"  of  speeches 
in  parliament,  of  notes  and  proposals.  The  choice  of  methods 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
policy  of  action  which  was  initiated  by  the  Government  of 
the  Reich  in  December  or  January  has  been  carried  a  de- 
cided step  further  by  the  Chancellor's  speech  of  yesterday. 
The  value  of  this  speech,  to  my  mind,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
paves  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  international  agreements 
in  the  event  of  the  Entente,  and  France  in  particular,  being 
desirous  of  coming  to  an  understanding. 

It  may  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  speech  which  the  Foreign  Minister  made 
at  the  last  sitting  but  one  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  he  referred  particularly  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Hughes  at  Newhaven,  and  with  the  statement  made  by  Herr 
V.  Rosenberg  yesterday  which  met  with  almost  universal 
assent,  that  nobody  could  take  upon  himself  even  approxi- 
mately to  estimate  the  amount  of  Germany's  final  offer.  Has 
not  the  effect  of  his  speech  been  discounted  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Ruhr,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  Germany  at  the  present  time  to  form  an  estimate  of 
her  capacity  for  reparations?  The  problem  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  solved  merely  by  the 
mechanical  use  of  figures. 

Consider  the  many  phases  which  the  controversy  as  to 
reparations  has  already  traversed  Could  there  be  a  greater 
condemnation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  its  various 
sequelae  than  the  series  of  international  conferences  which 
have  been  held  with  the  sole  object  of  obviating  the  harmful 
effects  of  this  treaty  which  are  everywhere  apparent?    We 
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stagger  from  one  international  conference  to  another,  and 
all  the  time  our  resources  which  could  once  have  been  made 
available  for  reparations  are  disappearing  piecemeal.  The 
peace  is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive  for  France. 

That  is  how  we  really  stand.  Is  there  any  solution  of  the 
problem  of  reparations?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  present 
rulers  of  France  to  work  for  a  solution  of  it,  or  do  the  French 
mean  to  keep  open  the  sore  of  reparations  and  deliberately 
frustrate  any  solution  of  the  question  in  order  to  attain  their 
object  and  destroy  the  unity  of  Germany?  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  main  points  which  must  be  definitely  cleared  up. 

What  is  then  the  present  position  in  France?  She  insists 
that  she  has  suffered  more  than  anyone  else  by  the  war. 
She  is  using  her  expenditure  upon  the  reconstruction  of  her 
devastated  area,  her  casualties  in  the  war  and  the  parlous 
condition  of  her  finances  and  the  country  generally  for 
purposes  of  propaganda  in  America  against  us.  We  can 
freely  admit  all  this.  It  is  a  fact.  Not  to  mention  the  repara- 
tions we  have  made,  however,  by  means  of  deliveries  in 
kind,  it  is  quite  unfair  to  contrast  the  devastated  areas  in 
France  with  a  Germany  whose  resources  are  alleged  to  be 
still  intact.  Are  the  French — is  the  whole  world — determined 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  war  has  entailed  upon  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  German  people  the  entire  loss 
of  their  property?  The  homes  which  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  devastated  areas  are  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  owners  com- 
pensated for  their  losses  in  some  way  or  another.  Who  is 
going  to  compensate  the  subscribers  to  the  German  war 
loans?  No  one  has  thought  up  to  now  of  compensating  the 
mortgage  holders  and  that  vast  host  which,  in  consequence, 
has  come  down  so  terribly  in  the  world;  it  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  Germany  could  never  have  extricated  herself 
from  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the  loss 
of  the  war,  unless  she  had  ruthlessly  preferred  the  interests 
of  the  State  to  those  of  whole  classes  and  had  allowed 
the  latter  to  suffer!  In  any  case,  one  set  of  misfortunes 
may  be  set  against  the  other.  Some  of  the  classes  which 
constitute  the  best  elements  of  society  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Even  were  we  to  refrain  from  making  this  rejoinder 
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and  to  admit  that  the  finances  of  France  are  in  a  des- 
perate plight,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  and 
that  she  has  expanded  huge  sums  of  money  upon  the 
devastated  areas — akhough  I  must  confess  to  having  doubts 
as  to  whether  all  this  money  was  expended  solely  upon  the 
reconstruction  of  the  devastated  areas — it  is  none  the  less 
nonsensical,  both  from  the  economic  and  political  point  of 
view,  to  require  of  Germany  that  she  should  make  good  all 
the  damage  suffered  by  the  Allies  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
even  with  the  limitations  contained  in  the  latest  proposals. 

May  I  refer  to  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  French  by  the  International  Congress  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious 
care  with  which  it  was  drafted  in  order  to  avoid  hurting  the 
feelings  of  the  many  nations  who  were  there  represented,  it 
contained  the  following  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
Ruhr:  "Any  examination  of  the  problems  of  reparations  is 
bound  to  be  ineffective  unless  proposals  are  simultaneously 
entertained  which  afford  some  security  for  a  final  settlement 
and  a  reasonable  chance  of  existence  for  the  nations  con- 
cerned. Payment  of  reparations  in  itself  is  not  enough.  It  is 
essential  not  only  to  restore  confidence  but  to  provide 
security  against  any  further  violations  of  frontiers  in  order 
that  the  world  may  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  unnecessary 
armaments." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  International  Congress  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  was  referring  to  the  German  constabulary 
when  it  uttered  its  warning  against  unnecessary  armaments. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  was  concerned  with  French  appre- 
hensions of  an  attack  by  Germany  when  it  stated  that  confi- 
dence would  not  be  restored  until  all  danger  of  the  violation 
of  frontiers  had  disappeared.  On  the  contrary,  the  resolu- 
tion, to  which  the  French  economists  gave  their  adhesion, 
unmistakably  condemned  in  terms  of  the  utmost  severity 
the  adventurous  policy  of  the  French  in  the  Ruhr  and 
emphasised  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  economic  system 
of  the  world,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  policy  which 
is  still  being  persistendy  advocated  in  Paris. 

Brand,  Cassel,  Keynes  and  Jenkins  also  stated  expressly 
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in  their  report  that  a  final  settlement  would  never  be  reached 
unless  a  reasonable  basis  was  afforded  for  the  flotation  of  a 
loan.  Cassel,  in  the  meantime,  has  expressed  himself  even 
more  strongly  to  a  Stockholm  newspaper  than  he  did  when 
the  Ruhr  adventure  was  only  in  contemplation.  "It  is 
childish,"  he  says,  "to  try  to  solve  a  problem  of  devastation 
by  a  demand  for  compensation.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  further  devastation."  That  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  neutral  experts  who  drew  up  the  report  to 
which  I  have  referred.  They  give  it  as  their  undoubted 
opinion  that  France  must  refrain  from  inflicting  further 
injury  upon  the  economic  system  of  the  world  by  her  policy 
of  devastation  if  she  wishes  to  make  fresh  demands  upon 
us. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  late  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  often  pointed  out  in  his  speeches  that  the 
question  whether  to  pursue  a  policy  of  reparations  and  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  Germany  in 
the  form  of  unemployment  benefit  or  to  abandon  this  course 
and  endeavour  to  restore  healthy  conditions  in  England  was 
one  that  could  not  be  decided  upon  purely  mathematical 
grounds.  I  am  quite  aware — it  would  not  be  right  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  fact — that  Bonar  Law  takes  a  very  different 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  this  question.  The  metaphori- 
cal statement  which  he  made  in  Paris  to  the  effect  if  Germany 
were  to  disappear  entirely  as  the  result,  let  us  say  of  an 
earthquake,  the  British  economic  system  would  merely  feel 
that  it  had  been  relieved  of  a  very  formidable  rival,  betrays  a 
deplorable  ignorance  of  international  economics.  A  nation 
is  not  merely  a  seller,  but  also  a  purchaser,  and  the  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  were  much  less  affected  by 
industrial  rivalry  than  by  the  fact  that  England  was  the 
principal  carrier  of  the  trade  of  a  world  which  was  enjoying 
economic  prosperity.  No  one  was  more  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  world  trade  than  the  accepting  houses  in  Lon- 
don and  the  great  inten?ational  insurance  companies  and 
the  shipowners  who  carried  German  goods  to  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  England  is  to  regain 
her  former  position  she  is  bound  to  be  interested  in  the 
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restoration  of  healthy  economic  conditions  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  partial  or  total  loss  of  purchasing  power 
at  the  present  time  by  the  nations  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Urals. 

The  difference  between  present  day  and  pre-war  condi- 
tions can  never  be  compensated  for  by  money  payments 
alone.  Development  must  proceed  on  very  different  lines. 
It  is  curious  that  the  prospects  of  development  such  as  I  have 
indicated  are  never  mentioned  nowadays  in  French  official 
circles,  whereas  they  used  to  be  eagerly  discussed  by  French 
economists  with  the  full  approval  of  their  Government.  As 
far  as  I  know.  Chancellor  Cuno's  speech  in  Hamburg  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  co-operation  between  the  two  countries 
has  met  with  no  response.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  compelled  by 
the  general  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  to  consider  much  more 
seriously  than  hitherto  whether  the  frontiers  of  the  various 
countries  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  act 
as  barriers  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  and  divert  it  from 
its  natural  economic  course.  The  ore  and  coal  difficulty 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  great  modem  economic  corporations 
upon  one  another  is  unaffected  by  any  change  of  frontier. 
It  is  much  more  important  in  the  long  run  in  the  interest 
of  French  economic  development  to  settle  all  these  matters 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  than  to  squabble  about  the  addi- 
tion of  a  milhard  or  so  to  a  total  as  to  which  nobody  on 
either  side  can  have  anything  but  the  haziest  of  ideas.  I 
believe  that  this  idea  of  an  enlarged  economic  union,  which 
we  are  not  alone  in  contemplating  in  Central  Europe,  con- 
tains the  germ  of  economic  rapprochements  y^hich.  may  perhaps 
afford  us  an  unlooked  for  opportunity  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  war.  Economic  co-operation  might  perhaps  lead  to  an 
economic  rapprochement.  M.  Poincare's  policy  has  put  an  end 
for  a  very  long  time  to  any  hope  of  a  political  m/i/>rocAgm^nf; 
the  problem  must  therefore  be  attacked  from  the  economic 
rather  than  from  the  political  side. 

Foreigners  will  surely  say,  as  indeed  they  have  already 
done:  ''What  value  can  be  attached  to  the  statements  made 
by  your  Government  or  in  parliament,  if  you  talk  as  Herr 
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V.  Rosenberg  did  about  the  original  offer  in  Paris,  etc? 
Your  budget  does  not  even  balance.  How  can  you  promise 
anything  in  the  way  of  international  reparations  in  view  of 
your  present  position?"  I  will  deal  at  this  point  with  the 
criticisms  which,  according  to  our  colleague  Erkelenz,  have 
been  made  in  England  with  regard  to  the  alleged  mis- 
management of  our  finances  since  the  war.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  these  things  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  we  create  a  good  impression  abroad 
by  posing  politically  as  innocent  lambs  and  putting  the 
blame  on  everyone  but  ourselves.  I  have  the  greatest  res- 
pect for  British  financial  policy,  and  the  exemplary  fashion 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted  both  during  and  afl;er  the 
war.  The  latter  feat  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  for- 
mer, for  to  make  such  demands  upon  the  tax-payer  as  the 
British  statesmen  did  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  country 
after  the  war  had  been  won,  is  a  proof  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility by  which  the  political  leaders  were  actuated  and  of  the 
appreciation  by  the  nation  of  the  position  of  the  Government 
which  is  equally  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  British 
Prime  Minister,  Bonar  Law,  accordingly,  had  every  right  to 
advert  as  he  did  at  the  Paris  Conference  to  this  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  British  nation  and  to  tell  M.  Poincare: 
"We  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  great  an  interest  in  the  pay- 
ment of  reparations  by  Germany  as  you  have  and  are 
suffering  financially  from  the  effects  of  the  war  as  much  as 
you  are."  Nevertheless,  as  you  have  seen,  he  came  to  a 
different  conclusion. 

But  while  expressing  my  unqualified  respect  for  British 
financial  policy  I  should  like  to  tell  my  British  critics  before  I 
begin  myself  to  criticise  our  German  financial  methods: 
"He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound."  It  is  very  much 
easier  to  carry  out  a  financial  policy  in  England  than  it  is  at 
home.  Our  estimates  are  falsified  by  events  almost  before 
they  have  been  drawn  up.  May  I  remind  you  of  the  strange 
incident  which  occurred  subsequently  to  the  recent  speech 
by  Herr  Hermes,  when  Herr  Koch  was  requested  to  make  a 
short  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  group  of  the  centre 
parties.  He  stated,  however — and  that  was  all  he  could  say 
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about  the  estimates — that  it  was  impossible  at  that  stage  to 
express  any  opinion  with  regard  to  them.  Conditions  here 
are  entirely  different  from  those  prevailing  in  a  country  like 
Engand,  where  the  exchange,  in  spite  of  the  war,  has  hardly 
varied  at  all.  There  is  no  denying,  moreover,  the  truth  of 
the  further  allegations  made  in  England  as  to  the  tax  dodging 
and  the  flight  of  capital  which  are  going  on  in  this  country. 
But  I  should  just  like  to  ask  the  Entente :  How  can  any 
Government  contend  effectively  with  these  evils,  in  view  of 
the  pass  to  which  the  policy  of  the  Entente  has  brought  Ger- 
many? How  can  a  Government  enforce  respect  for  itself  at 
home  if  it  has  to  submit  to  such  a  loss  of  prestige  on  account  of 
the  treatment  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 
What  are  the  attributes  of  a  State  which  exercises  authority? 
What  are  the  attributes  of  a  State  in  international  law? 
A  well  defined  frontier — sovereignty  at  home  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  The  Entente,  however,  neither  recognises  nor  respects 
the  frontiers  of  the  German  Reich  and  tramples  upon  our 
sovereignty.  There  could  be  no  greater  mockery  of  our 
sovereignty  than  the  attitude  of  the  Rhineland  Commission 
towards  Germany.  If  a  State  which  owes  money  to  nations 
all  over  the  world  is  required,  and  rightly  so,  to  maintain 
order  at  home,  it  should  be  given  a  chance  of  paying  some 
attention  to  internal  affairs  and  not  be  perpetually  pre- 
vented by  foreign  pressure  from  doing  so.  This  implies, 
inter  alia,  that  the  question  of  reparations  must  be  finally 
settled  in  a  manner  which  bears  some  relation  to  our  capa- 
city for  payment.  When  a  final  settlement  of  this  kind  has 
been  reached  and  we  know  what  Germany  has  got  to  pay, 
then,  believe  me,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  maximum  amount  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  which  Germany  is  able  to  bear.  Not  one  of  the 
parties  is  without  reproach  in  this  matter.  Governments 
have  been  formed  of  various  parties  in  turn,  but  none  has 
been  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  flight  of  capital .  You 
have  only  to  create  conditions  in  Germany  which  are 
favourable  to  healthy  economic  development  and  capital 
will  return  there.  At  the  present  time  it  will  not  remain  in  a 
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country  which  has  no  frontiers  and  affords  no  guarantee  for 
pohtical  security. 

I  can  suggest  two  reasons  why  we  shall  then  obtain  the 
maximum  yield  from  taxation.  In  the  first  place,  a  State 
which  knows  that  the  taxes  it  demands  will  be  expended  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  is  able  to  exercise  a  far  greater 
moral  pressure  upon  the  tax-payer.  In  the  second  place,  our 
economic  system  can  only  really  begin  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  and  make  its  plans  upon  a  world-wide 
scale  and  gradually  build  up  its  export  trade  when  it  is  no 
longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  Germany.  We  are  com- 
pletely deprived  at  the  present  time  of  any  such  chance  of 
recovery.  If  German  freedom  and  independence — and  by 
that  I  mean  the  restoration  of  our  sovereignty  and  of  the 
frontiers  within  which  our  authority  is  supreme,  even  as  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — is  only  to  be  secured  by 
inducing  industry,  finance  and  agriculture  to  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  and  guarantee  any  inter- 
national reparations  we  may  undertake  to  pay,  they  will 
not  refuse  their  co-operation.  Our  objection  has  always 
been  to  enlisting  their  services  on  behalf  of  provisional  solu- 
tions and  in  matters  of  internal  politics.  If  M.  Poincare  and 
his  friends  really  desire  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  repara- 
tions he  has  now  an  opportunity  of  proving  whether  we  are 
really  anxious  to  resume  negotiations  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  a  view  to  coming  to  an  honourable  understanding. 

We  should  not  be  so  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French,  nay,  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  we  should  not 
be  so  convinced  that  France  is  not  pursuing  a  policy  of 
reparations,  were  it  not  for  the  unheard  of  number  of  depor- 
tations from  the  invaded  area  which  have  taken  place  by 
order  of  the  French,  not  to  mention  the  hardship  to  in- 
dividuals by  which  the  family-life  of  thousands  of  officials  in 
peace  time  is  being  threatened.  Is  there  not  some  political 
scheme  behind  all  this?  Why  should  they  expel  the  intel- 
lectual, industrial  and  poUtical  leaders  of  the  German  popu- 
lation in  most  cases  without  any  cause,  unless  they  were 
desirous  ultimately  of  paving  the  way  to  annexation.  They 
are  trying  to  deprive  us  of  our  leaders  so  as  to  make  things 
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easy  subsequently  for  creatures  like  Dorten  and  Smeets. 
Any  protest  against  this  attempt  to  make  the  Rhineland 
appear  friendly  to  the  French  is  suppressed.  The  total 
failure  up  to  now  of  Dorten's  campaign  has  led  them  to  take 
drastic  action  with  regard  to  anyone  who  stands  up  for 
Germany.  I  should  like,  therefore,  now  to  emphasise  the  fact 
— I  do  not  believe  in  a  general  way  in  drawing  up  a  list  of 
stipulations  before  entering  upon  negotiations  and  then 
making  our  attendance  at  a  conference  conditional  upon 
their  fulfilment — that  we  are  apparently  all  at  one  in  insist- 
ing that  any  Germans  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom  by  the  French  must  be  set  at  liberty.  That  is  the 
least  that  can  be  required  by  any  Government  before  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  France.  (A  voice  from  the  German 
National  party:  They  must  be  allowed  to  return  home.) 
That  is  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  they  are  to 
be  allowed  to  return  home  from  prison,  but  also  that  they  must 
return  to  conditions  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  prior 
to  their  expulsion.  We  not  only  demand  the  release  of  these 
people  from  confinement,  but  also  that  anyone  whose 
domicile  is  in  the  Palatinate  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  own 
home,  and  that  foreign  Powers  abandon  their  policy  of 
depriving  German  citizens  of  their  liberty  of  movement  and 
of  the  right  to  live  where  they  choose. 

Herr  v.  Rosenberg  said  that  he  objected  to  the  gradual 
evacuation  of  the  Ruhr.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  made 
it  very  clear  in  his  speech  at  Munich  that  no  discussions 
could  be  entered  upon  until  the  Ruhr  area  had  been  liberated. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  said  in  this  connection.  The 
complete  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  is  just  as  advantageous 
to  France  as  to  us.  We  are  not  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  French  troops  and  railwaymen  on  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  M.  Poincare  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  telling 
us  what  percentage  of  the  railwaymen  were  willing  to  remain 
in  the  Ruhr  beyond  April  in  order  to  help  the  French  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  Complete  and  immediate  evacuation 
would  also  lead  to  the  stabilisation  of  economic  conditions. 
There  is  not  a  case  on  record  of  a  country  making  economic 
progress  while  occupied  by  foreign  troops. 
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I  should  like  also  to  say  something  about  the  suggestion 
that  the  League  of  Nations  should  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  Rhineland.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  former 
British  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  is  rather  hopeful  of 
solving  the  various  questions  which  are  now  pending  along 
these  lines.  I  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out  to  Lloyd 
George  that  his  suggestion  that  an  international  gendar- 
merie should  be  substituted  for  the  army  of  occupation  with 
a  view  to  easing  our  burdens  is  not  one  which  appeals  to  us  in 
any  way.  I  must  tell  him  that  an  international  gendarmerie 
is  almost  more  degrading  for  a  nation  than  the  occupation 
of  its  territory  by  a  hostile  army.  The  former  alternative  is 
really  quite  incompatible  with  our  sovereignty. 

Not  only  the  moral  of  the  German  nation,  but  also 
the  political  situation  at  home,  have  been  very  much 
affected  by  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
nth  of  January.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
extremists  on  both  wings  under  these  circumstances  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  is  due  to  the  disorganisation 
of  our  national  life  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  very  difficult  for  any 
Government  to  make  headway  against  extremist  opinion  of 
this  kind.  How  foolish  are  those  who  think  to  overcome  all 
these  difficulties  by  calling  for  a  dictator  to  take  the  place  of 
the  weak  creatures  as  they  term  them,  who  are  wrestling  in 
vain  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Strange,  too,  are 
those  who  make  great  play  with  the  name  of  Bismarck,  but 
are  utterly  incapable  of  approaching  the  various  ques- 
tions of  home  and  foreign  policy  in  the  practical  spirit  which 
characterised  that  great  statesman.  They  would  under- 
stand, otherwise,  that  we  are  passing  through  a  transitional 
stage  and  that  our  one  object  must  be  to  rally  the  forces  of 
the  nation  around  us  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
Reich  and  State  in  the  face  of  attacks  from  abroad.  I  can 
make  every  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  our  critics;  I 
am  keenly  sensible,  too,  of  the  gulf  that  divides  the  political 
aspirations  born  of  the  promptings  of  an  ardent  and  justi- 
fiable patriotism  from  the  policy  of  the  attainable  which  the 
Government  is  pursuing  and   at  the  present  time   must 
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necessarily  pursue.  It  is  our  duty,  as  I  see  it,  to  strengthen 
the  State  in  its  present  form  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
and  as  Dr.  Helfferich  said  when  speaking  from  this  tribune, 
to  rally  round  it,  to  support  its  Government,  to  keep  our 
heads  and  concentrate  our  resources  in  order  to  create  the 
foundations  upon  which  one  day,  when  the  Reich,  the 
State  and  our  national  unity  have  successfully  emerged  from 
these  trials,  others  will  continue  the  task  of  reconstruction 
and  will  be  more  grateful  to  us  in  the  light  of  their  know- 
ledge of  what  we  have  preserved  for  them  than  many  of  our 
critics  at  the  present  time,  who,  rather  than  co-operate 
actively  with  us,  merely  indulge  in  sterile  criticism. 


PASSIVE  RESISTANCE 

SPEECH   IN   THE   REICHSTAG 

6th  October ^  1923. 

I  have  read  with  great  regret  the  manifesto  of  the  German 
National  party,  in  which  the  Government  is  criticised 
for  trusting  the  enemy  rather  than  its  own  people.  I  have 
also  read  an  article  in  a  western  newspaper  which  usually 
supports  my  party  in  which  the  Government  is  blamed — I 
frankly  admit  it — ^for  allowing  itself  to  be  influenced  by 
materialistic  considerations  in  giving  up  passive  resistance. 
We  are  also  severely  blamed  by  another  and  not  unimportant 
school  of  critics  for  the  poor  results  achieved  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  passive  resistance,  which  are  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
feeble  nature  of  our  foreign  policy.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I 
deal  with  these  arguments  in  discussing  what  up  to  now  has 
been  the  most  important  phase  in  the  development  of  our 
foreign  policy — I  mean  the  compulsory  abandonment  of 
passive  resistance.  The  criticisms  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  based  upon  an  erroneous  assumption  as  to  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Government  to  act  in  this  way.  What  was  the 
situation  by  which  the  Government  was  faced  upon  assuming 
office?  Since  the  previous  January,  when  the  struggle  began, 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  Rxlhr  had  been  subjected 
to  drastic  measures  of  repression  and  to  acts  of  violence  and 
had  become  inordinately  depressed  in  consequence.  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  passive  resistance  itself  was  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  this  feeling  of  despondency.  The  resis- 
tance of  the  inhabitants  to  the  French  was  of  so  spontaneous 
a  character  that  no  action  on  our  part  could  have  averted  it. 
Officials,  masters  and  workmen  were  inspired  by  a  common 
love  of  country  and  were  united  by  a  passionate  determina- 
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tion  not  to  allow  the  invader  of  German  territory  to  profit  by 
his  wrongdoing. 

What  was  the  object  of  passive  resistance?  May  I  remind 
you  that  I  told  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  when 
passive  resistance  had  only  been  in  progress  for  a  few  months 
that  the  latter  was  not  an  end  in  itself  and  could  not  go  on  for 
ever,  but  that  its  purpose  was  to  convince  the  invaders  of  the 
impossibility  of  exploiting  the  Ruhr  commercially  in  the  face 
of  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  put  such  hindrances 
in  their  way  as  would  compel  them  to  open  negotiations  with 
us.  It  was  our  hope  that  these  negotiations  would  lead  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Rhineland  and  enable  us  to  recover  our 
freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  the  Ruhr.  Objection  has 
been  taken  to  the  expression  "recovery  of  our  freedom  of 
action"  as  implying  a  watering  down  of  our  rights.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  qualification  of  the  statement  unjustly  attributed  to 
the  late  Chancellor  Cuno,  which  the  latter  never  made,  that 
we  would  not  negotiate  with  the  French  and  the  Belgians  till 
the  Ruhr  had  been  evacuated.  He  has  declared  emphati- 
cally on  several  occasions  that  he  never  made  any  statement 
of  the  kind.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the  Right, 
who  agree  with  me  in  considering  force  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  national  life,  whether  they  believe  that  the  greatest 
military  Power  in  the  world  is  going  to  retire  from  a  country 
which  it  has  occupied  merely  because  you  say  that  you  will 
not  negotiate  until  it  has  done  so.  Such  an  assumption  would 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  theory  upon  which  their 
criticisms  are  based.  We  may  perhaps  be  asked:  "Were  you 
right  to  abandon  passive  resistance  unconditionally?"  We 
may  further  be  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  passive  resistance  at  an  earlier  stage,  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  certain  terms  when  resistance  was 
in  full  swing,  when  the  disappointment  on  the  part  of  our 
adversaries  at  the  result  they  had  achieved  was  most  acute 
and  M.  Poincare  was  being  bitterly  attacked  in  France  for  the 
failure  of  his  policy  of  invasion.  The  effect  of  passive  resis- 
tance was  bound,  of  course,  to  diminish  as  time  went  by. 
No  nation  can  undergo  such  suffering  without  a  loss  of  moral. 
Anyone  who  had  prophesied  in  January  that  these  vexations 
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would  be  stood  for  nine  months  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  visionary,  for  we  all  agreed  that  the  question  would 
be  settled  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Gentlemen,  the  capacity 
for  resistance  has  been  paralysed.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  this.  (Deputy  v.  Graefe-Mecklenburg:  But 
the  Government  are.)  There  are  limits  to  the  sufferings 
which  nations  can  endure.  Forgive  me,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  I 
am  very  anxious  not  to  give  an  inaccurate  account  of  events. 
Please  take  this  as  applying  to  your  interruption.  The 
demoralisation  entailed  by  the  loss  of  the  capacity  for  resis- 
tance was  manifested  by  the  unfair  claims  which  were  made 
upon  the  finances  of  the  Reich.  I  attribute  this  to  a  loss  of 
moral,  and  I  tell  you  quite  plainly  that  it  is  not  fair  all  at  once 
to  dwell  exclusively  upon  this  aspect  of  affairs  and  to  forget 
what  the  population  has  suffered  and  borne  in  silence.  My 
remarks  in  this  connection  are  addressed  to  that  section  of  the 
public  which  is  trying  to  make  out  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  being  kept  by  the  Government  and  is  completely 
oblivious  of  what  it  has  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
I  will  deal  with  the  criticisms  of  the  Government  in  a 
moment.  Let  me  first  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  with 
regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

We  were  faced  by  the  fact  that  passive  resistance  was 
deteriorating  in  quahty.  It  was  consequently  clear,  in  view 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  French  and 
Belgians  would  never  be  compelled  to  retire  from  the  in- 
vaded area  by  passive  resistance  of  the  kind  they  were  en- 
countering. The  very  fact  that  resistance  was  weakening 
made  it  correspondingly  difficult  for  us  to  derive  any 
diplomatic  advantage  from  it. 


Thenceforeward  it  was  our  object,  too,  to  discover  a 
formula  which  would  enable  us  to  abandon  passive  resis- 
tance and  also  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  the  aims  which 
our  foreign  policy  had  in  view.  This  problem  has  un- 
doubtedly not  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  the 
attempt,  in  fact,  has  been  a  failure.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  any  set  of  men  or  parties  can  be  held  responsible 
for  this.    We  were  unwilling  to  abandon  passive  resistance 
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unconditionally.  We  were  willing  in  the  first  place  to 
accept  the  formula  of  the  British  Government  of  the  i  gth  of 
July,  which  provided  for  the  resumption  of  work  in  the 
occupied  territory  under  very  different  circumstances  from 
those  contemplated  in  the  French  yellow  book.  Our  policy, 
moreover,  went  beyond  the  conception  upon  which  the 
memorandum  of  the  7th  of  June  was  based,  for  it  substituted 
the  direct  guarantee  of  the  State  for  the  guarantee  of  in- 
dustry, in  which  the  State  was  only  indirectly  concerned, 
so  as  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  international  loan  and 
the  eventual  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  Powers  which 
were  occupying  that  area.  Our  object  was  to  purchase 
our  freedom,  and  accordingly  to  persuade  our  adver- 
saries that  the  abandonment  of  passive  resistance  was  a 
sacrifice  on  our  part  which  could  only  be  made  if  we  were 
given  satisfaction  on  certain  very  important  points — 
namely,  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  the  repatriation  of 
the  exiles,  and  eventually  the  resumption  of  work  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Ruhr  area  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 

We  submitted  proposals  and  initiated  conversations  with 
this  object  in  view.  The  conversations  which  in  their  early 
stages  had  given  rise  to  such  hopes  were  interrupted  by  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  French  Premier,  to  which  he 
secured  the  assent  of  the  other  powers,  for  the  unconditional 
abandonment  of  passive  resistance.  The  Allies  were  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  this  point.  I  am  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  blamed  for  making  such  a  radical  change  in 
its  policy,  that  it  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
moral  success  which  was  achieved  by  the  English  note  of  the 
nth  of  August.  Some  critics  have  actually  gone  so  far  as  to 
say:  "How  could  you  expect  England  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  your  affairs  if  you  were  tame  enough  to  give  up  passive 
resistance."  I  would  ask  the  authors  of  these  criticisms  just 
to  read  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Curzon  yesterday  at  the 
British  Imperial  Conference.  Lord  Curzon  did  not  inform 
his  audience  as  to  the  views  of  the  English  Government  on 
the  subject  at  the  present  time;  he  only  mentioned  the  ad- 
vice which  the  English  Government  had  given  the  Cuno 
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Government  as  to  the  abandonment  of  passive  resistance. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  advice  really  was  to  the  effect 
that  abandonment  of  passive  resistance  on  our  part  at 
an  earlier  stage  would  have  enabled  us  to  exact  a  price  for 
doing  so.  In  view  of  the  severe  and  to  some  extent  unseemly 
animadversions  of  Lord  Gurzon  upon  our  conduct  in 
prolonging  passive  resistance  when  nothing  was  gained  by 
doing  so,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  understood  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  assuming  that  we  deliberately  rebuffed  a 
"second"  by  taking  action  entirely  upon  our  own  initiative. 

May  I  also  mention  a  fact  to  which  I  have  repeatedly 
adverted  when  speaking  in  this  House.  Any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  take  advantage  of  the  international  situation  in 
order  to  play  off  one  Ally  against  another  would  be  an  act 
of  folly  which  would  recoil  upon  ourselves.  (Cheers  from  the 
Right,  in  the  Middle  and  the  United  Social  Democrats. 
Deputy  V.  Graefe-Mecklenburg:  It  is  still  more  foolish  to 
say  so.)  Herr  v.  Graefe,  that  is  an  opinion  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  of  the  Allies 
object  to  the  undue  weakening  of  Germany  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  own  interests.  They  can  only,  however,  enforce 
their  views  if  they  co-operate  with  their  Allies,  and  will  be 
the  more  successful  in  doing  so,  the  less  we  incite  any  one 
of  them  to  act  in  the  sense  I  have  indicated  and  make  them 
appear  to  be  supporting  us.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on 
this  subject. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  question  with 
which  I  want  to  deal.  I  have  told  you  frankly  that  we  did  not 
achieve  any  success  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics  by  aban- 
doning passive  resistance.  But  I  must  protest  against  the 
imputation  that  we  contemplated  the  abandonment  of  resis- 
tance or  that  we  told  a  representative  deputation  firom  the 
occupied  territory  that  we  were  abandoning  passive  resistance 
because  we  believed,  and  in  fact  knew,  that  by  doing  so  we 
could  get  out  of  our  difficulties.  No,  Gentlemen.  Before  the 
Government  finally  came  to  a  decision  on  the  subject  I 
begged  the  representatives  of  the  occupied  territories  not  to 
cheat  themselves  into  believing  that  the  abandonment  of 
passive  resistance  at  that  moment  would  give  them  the  rehef 
and  lead  to  the  understanding  which  we  all  desired,  and  I 
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added  these  words :  I  am  not  only  sceptical,  but  very  pessi- 
mistically inclined  in  this  respect,  and  I  fear  we  must  look 
forward  to  bad  times  and  fresh  acts  of  oppression  and  that  our 
fight  against  oppression  will  not  reach  its  climax  until  the 
question  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  I  will  revert  to  this 
matter  subsequently.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  for 
the  present  with  protesting  against  the  imputation  of  having 
trusted  our  adversaries  rather  than  our  own  people.  We 
fully  recognise  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  entailed 
upon  our  people  by  the  abandonment  of  passive  resistance. 
The  President  has  expressed  our  feelings  on  the  subject  in  his 
manifesto.  It  was  not  because  we  trusted  our  adversaries 
that  we  gave  up  passive  resistance,  but  because  we  felt  that 
otherwise  we  should  be  deliberately  involving  ourselves  in 
irretrievable  disaster.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  represent  these  questions,  material  though  they  be, 
as  a  quantity  negligeable,  as  matters  of  purely  secondary  impor- 
tance. We  thoroughly  considered,  I  frankly  admit,  the 
question  of  continuing  passive  resistance  in  another  form. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  our  having  given  it  up  to  please 
M.  Poincare.  We  gave  it  up  for  the  sake  of  the  German 
people  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  French  Prime  Minister. 
If  we  could  have  effected  anything  by  prolonging  it,  if  we 
had  felt  that  by  prolonging  it  we  should  secure  our  freedom, 
we  should  have  done  so,  provided  that  it  could  have  been 
prosecuted  with  its  original  vigour. 

But  that  was  not  by  any  means  the  case.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  varying  intensity  of  resistance.  Even  in  the 
occupied  territory  itself  it  was  said  that  the  rigid  nature 
if  the  resistance  had  led  to  its  slackening  in  places.  Mean- 
while, the  other  side  was  increasing  its  demands  upon 
the  workmen.  Nine  months  had  gone  by.  Passive  resistance 
had  not  only  outlived  its  usefulness,  but  had  involved  us  in 
the  most  appalling  financial  confusion;  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
continued  depreciation  of  the  mark,  the  moment  was 
obviously  approaching  when  the  latter  would  no  longer  be 
accepted  as  an  instrument  of  payment  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  We  agreed,  in  view  of  our  financial  exhaustion, 
that  the  struggle  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  the  depre- 
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elation  of  the  currency  was  not  to  prove  as  disastrous  to  the 
unoccupied  as  it  has  been  in  the  occupied  territory.  In  my 
opinion  the  foregoing  considerations  and  the  theory  that  a 
fortress  is  bound  to  capitulate  when  supplies  are  exhausted, 
or  if  supplies  can  only  be  brought  in  at  the  risk  of  the  starva- 
tion of  the  entire  population  of  a  country,  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  necessarily  to  make  a  patriot  feel  ashamed,  how- 
ever much  he  may  regret  that  matters  have  come  to  such  a 
pass.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  statement  of  the  Rheinisch- 
Westfdlische  ^eitung  that  the  Chancellor  who  was  responsible 
ought  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  treason,  I  hereby  declare  that 
I  am  ready  to  vindicate  my  conduct  before  any  State 
tribunal  you  like  to  suggest. 

To  those  who  seek  to  justify  these  attacks  on  the  grounds  of 
patriotism  I  would  say:  The  men  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  abandoning  passive  resistance 
are  perhaps  acting  more  patriotically  than  their  traducers. 
In  view  of  the  attitude  of  my  party  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
I  fully  realised  that  a  party  leader  who  acted  as  I  did  was 
not  only  possibly  risking  his  position  in  the  party,  but  very 
likely  his  life  as  well.  The  disinclination  to  undertake  re- 
sponsibility is  unfortunately  one  of  our  great  national  defects. 
It  is  this  which  prevents  our  economists  from  joining  the 
Government  and  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  combat 
popular  prejudices.  I  therefore  protest  against  the  attempt 
which  is  being  made  to  prove,  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  so  carefully  explained  to  you,  that  our 
actions  were  prompted  by  want  of  resolution,  pacifist  ten- 
dencies or  blind  belief  in  those  who.  Heaven  knows,  since 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  have  never  afforded  us  the  smallest 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  would  act  fairly  towards  us. 

There  is,  however,  one  compensating  feature  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  in  connection  with  what  I  said  just  now 
about  the  unfairness  of  criticising  us  aftc:"  the  loss  of  the 
battle — ^for  the  battle  has  been  lost,  so  far  as  passive  resistance 
is  concerned — and  of  assuming  that  the  policy  of  resistance 
was  a  mistaken  one  from  the  outset,  or  that  anyone  in 
particular  was  to  blame  for  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed.    We  are  fighting  on  behalf  of  an  idea,  and  although 
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political  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  us  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enlightening  the  world  as  to  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Rhineland  was  inhabited  by  a  German  stock 
which  would  welcome  the  French  and  that,  but  for  the 
Government  and  the  industrial  leaders,  the  workmen 
would  fraternise  with  them;  we  have  proved  that  a  contest 
of  this  kind,  which  puts  a  far  greater  strain  upon  moral  than 
open  warfare,  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  a  people 
whose  patriotic  affections  were  so  deeply  rooted  that  no 
hardships  or  oppression  could  tempt  them  from  their  alle- 
giance. The  world  has  realised  this  and  its  convictions  will 
not  be  changed  by  any  separatist  demonstrations  which  may 
be  organised  in  the  Rhineland  under  French  protection. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  days  show  how  very  little  the  popu- 
lar attitude  has  been  affected  by  the  hardships,  anarchy  and 
persecution  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  exposed.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  constabu- 
lary of  Diisseldorf  for  their  courage  in  doing  their  duty  by  the 
very  Powers  who  ought  to  have  protected  them  from  the 
gangs  of  imported  ruffians  and  who  allowed  violence  to  be 
done  to  them. 

The  abandonment  of  passive  resistance  will  not  make  the 
smallest  difference  in  this  respect.  The  world  at  large  has 
been  convinced.  I  feel  that  the  thanks  of  every  party  and  of 
the  nation  in  general  are  due  to  those  who  have  suffered  so 
terribly  in  the  process  and  whose  sufferings,  possibly,  are  by 
no  means  at  an  end. 

Having  dealt  with  the  question  of  passive  resistance  and  its 
object,  I  will  with  your  permission  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  situation  as  a  whole.  We  have  as  yet  received  no  reply  to 
our  memorandum  of  the  7th  of  June — not  even  from 
England.  The  Allies  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  as  to 
the  substance  of  their  reply.  It  is  apparently  just  as  difficult 
to  draw  up  a  diplomatic  note  which  will  satisfy  everybody 
as  it  is  occasionally  for  our  fractions  to  agree  upon  formulae 
and  principles.  In  any  case,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that 
however  much  we  may  advocate  ideas  which  are  appreciated 
in  England,  however  willing  we  may  be  to  submit  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  verdict  of  an  international  court  of  arbitra- 
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tion  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  what  are  normally  con- 
sidered to  be  sovereign  rights,  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
with  the  Allies  upon  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  of  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  still  experiencing  the  treatment  which  has  been 
meted  out  to  us  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  abandonment  of  passive  resistance  has  made  no  change 
in  this  respect.  We  were  willing  to  negotiate  as  to  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  the  occupied  territory. 
We  were  willing  to  resume  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
reparations,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  nation  ever 
made  such  far-reaching  proposals  as  we  did.  They  exceed 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  (German  National  cheers.) 
Certainly,  Gentlemen,  that  is  undoubtedly  so — they  go 
beyond  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  for  whereas  under  the  latter  the  property  of  the 
Reich  and  of  the  States  alone  was  taken  as  security  for 
reparations,  we  have  adopted  the  very  wise  suggestion  of 
pledging  the  whole  of  our  industrial  plant  with  a  view  to 
purchasing  the  liberty  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  if  needs  be, 
at  the  price  of  economic  servitude.  In  spite  of  the  far-reaching 
nature  of  our  proposals  there  is  no  appearance  up  to  now  of 
their  being  adopted  as  a  basis  for  further  developments. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich  on  the 
subject  of  our  proposals  to  the  Allied  Powers  makes  some  of 
the  saddest  reading  in  the  world.  It  is  an  historical  episode 
which  reflects  little  credit  upon  those  who  have  made  no 
response  to  our  approaches. 

Gentlemen,  although  we  have  abandoned  passive  resistance 
we  have  not  abandoned  our  demands  for  the  maintenance  of 
German  sovereignty  and  for  the  restoration  of  liberty  of  action 
in  the  Ruhr  area,  and  we  will  never  relax  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  those  who  are  in  exile  or  confinement.  We 
should  justly  be  held  to  have  capitulated  if  we  had  departed 
from  those  principles.  The  Government  has  no  intention  of 
doing  so  in  any  respect  whatever.  If  we  are  found  ultimately 
to  have  surrendered  any  of  these  principles  when  the  final 
political  settlement  is  reached  (and  passive  resistance  was  a 
purely  internal  matter  as  to  which  the  decision  rested  with  us 
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alone)  well  and  good;  you  will  then  be  justified  in  saying 
that  we  were  willing  to  capitulate,  but  you  are  not  entitled 
to  make  that  inference  merely  from  the  abandonment  of 
passive  resistance. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  Germany  must  give 
proof  of  her  goodwill.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  offers  can 
Germany  be  expected  to  make,  even  on  paper,  in  excess  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  our  memorandum  of  the  7th  of 
June  as  regards  a  financial  monopoly,  etc.,  to  which  I  have 
referred.  We  cannot  as  a  nation  improve  on  that  offer.  It  is 
said  that  we  might  show  some  goodwill.  I  should  say,  in 
view  of  recent  events,  that  France  might  be  expected  to  give 
us  some  proof  of  her  intention  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
violence  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  her  desire  to  adopt 
conciliatory  methods. 

We  are  anxious  for  peace  and  conciliation.  There  are 
limits,  however,  to  the  patience  of  the  German  people,  and 
although  we  do  not  approve,  but  condemn,  the  acts  which 
have  taken  place  of  late,  they  are  due  to  the  excitement  and 
the  passions  aroused  by  the  forcible  methods  which  have 
been  employed  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  Germany. 

It  is  very  easy,  as  I  have  said,  to  understand  the  excite- 
ment which  has  been  caused  by  the  result  of  the  struggle  in 
the  Ruhr.  We  can  only  regret  that  confusion  should  have 
arisen  as  to  the  views  of  the  Government  and  that  it  should 
have  been  assumed  that  the  abandonment  of  passive 
resistance  entailed  our  defeat  in  the  fight  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr.  It  is  also  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  national  union  is 
so  essential,  the  Reich  should  be  threatened  by  subversive 
movements  from  within.  Do  these  people  really  believe 
that  they  have  merely  to  go  on  raising  constitutional  ques- 
tions, mooting  the  idea  of  a  dictatorship,  promoting  law- 
lessness such  as  we  have  already  witnessed,  and  publishing 
manifestoes  to  a  nation  which  is  already  excited  enough  by 
what  it  has  suffered,  in  order  to  alter  the  course  of  events? 
You  cannot  expect  the  nation,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
to  appreciate  dynastic,  constitutional,  or  party  issues,  in 
view  of  the  desperate  nature  of  our  situation. 
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We  must  think  more  of  the  State  and  less  of  our  parties 
and  ourselves.  The  Reich  is  the  one  institution  that  has  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe  in  which  we  have  been  involved.  To 
preserve  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  our  contem- 
poraries, but  to  the  generations  that  will  succeed  us. 
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SPEECH   IN   THE   REICHSTAG 

6th  March,  1924. 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen,  Dr.  Helfferich  devoted  so  much 
of  his  speech  to  foreign  policy,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  myself, 
that  he  will  understand  if  I  begin  by  dealing  with  his 
remarks  before  embarking  upon  the  discussion  of  matters 
in  general. 


You  stated,  Dr.  Helfferich,  that  the  world  was  not  exclu- 
sively interested  in  the  question  of  reparations.  I  think  that 
very  little  reflection  was  required  on  the  part  of  most  of  us 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  opinion  is  divided  in  this 
House,  not  only  upon  the  question  of  reparations,  but  upon 
questions  of  world  politics  of  the  utmost  importance.  I 
believe  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
party  in  France — and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  predominant 
party  at  the  present  time — which  is  mainly  interested  in 
securing  the  Rhine  frontier,  and  regards  the  question  of 
reparations  as  one  of  comparative  unimportance. 

If,  however,  you  want  us  to  emerge  victoriously  from  the 
contest  you  must,  in  my  opinion,  not  create  the  impression 
that  the  question  of  reparations  is  something  that  can  be 
dealt  with  quite  apart  from  politics.  The  issue  of  this  great 
controversy  turns  upon  the  policy  which  France  may  elect 
to  adopt,  and  if  she  elects  to  take  the  line  of  ignoring  the 
question  of  reparations,  then  you  will  perpetuate  the  predo- 
minance of  the  party  which  is  pursuing  purely  imperialistic 
aims.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  not  the  means  of 
checking  this  imperialism — no  one,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed, 
has  suggested  any  alternative  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— and  cannot  tell  us  how  to  tackle  this  Power  success- 
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fully,  I  think  you  should  be  careful  with  criticisms  and  not 
pour  contempt  upon  our  protests  and  what  I  will  admit  in 
many  cases  to  have  been  unsuccessful  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  We  are  in  a  great  difficulty  with  regard 
to  your  criticisms.  You  repeatedly  ask  us:  "Offenburg, 
Appenweier,  Mannheim  harbour,  what  action  has  the 
Government  been  taking  in  these  cases?"  Were  I  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  made  our  protest — as  we  have  done — I 
can  hear  you  saying:  "What  is  the  use  of  protests,  protests 
don't  get  us  any  further."  Apart  from  certain  action  on 
our  part  which  at  the  present  time  is  a  mere  formality, 
protests  are  the  only  weapon  at  our  disposal. 

Let  me  begin,  Dr.  Helfferich,  by  dealing  with  a  question 
which  has  aroused  my  anger  as  much  as  that  of  a  great  many 
members  of  this  House,  as  to  which  you  could  have  got 
whatever  information  you  required  without  raising  the 
matter  in  the  course  of  the  general  discussion.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  Mannheim.  Some  gentlemen  from  Mannheim 
are  said  to  have  gone  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  to  com- 
plain about  the  harbour  of  Mannheim  and  to  have  been 
told:  "It  does  not  suit  our  policy  as  a  whole  to  make  an 
appeal  to  France."  No  one  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
(Dr.  Helfferich  interjected  a  remark.)  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me,  Dr.  Helfferich,  to  have  confidence  in  my  officials. 
After  all,  I  cannot  as  Minister — and  that  is  probably  in 
keeping  with  your  traditions — doubt  what  my  officials 
tell  me  here  until  my  doubts  have  been  confirmed  in  another 
quarter.  The  gentlemen  spoke  with  Herr  v.  Friedberg. 
They  told  him  that  the  customs  line  ran  through  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  of  Mannheim  and  they  requested  that  it 
might  be  drawn  differently.  Herr  v.  Friedberg  thereupon 
said  to  them:  "As  we  are  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the 
customs  barrier  altogether  it  does  not  suit  us  to  request  the 
French  to  make  an  alteration  in  it,  and  thereby  imply  that 
we  are  abating  our  demands."  That  is  quite  different  from 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Helfferich. 

Your  main  object,  however,  in  citing  this  case  was  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  the  Foreign  Office  dislikes  being 
worried  with  matters  which  bring  it  into  conflict  with 
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France.  Alas!  Dr.  Helfferich,  you  are  quite  mistaken  as  to 
the  whole  position  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Minister 
who,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  charge  of  it.  You  are  trying  to 
maintain  that  a  complete  change  of  policy  took  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  change  of  Government,  and  that,  as  you 
would  say,  we  ceased  to  co-operate  with  England  and  drew 
nearer  to  France.  I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  words.  I 
may  remind  you,  however.  Dr.  Helfferich,  that  upon  one 
occasion  when  you  put  a  question  to  me  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  was  able,  not  only 
to  give  you  a  detailed  list  of  the  various  attempts  which  I  had 
naturally  made — and  any  Foreign  Minister  belonging  to 
your  party  would  have  done  the  same — to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  France,  but  also  an  account  of  my 
efforts,  which  began  upon  the  very  day  I  assumed  office,  to 
obtain  such  assistance  from  the  English  as  would  have 
preserved  us  from  the  necessity  of  abandoning  passive  resist- 
ance unconditionally.  While  we  were  engaged  in  doing  so 
our  ambassador  was  informed  in  that  quarter  that  they 
understood  the  impatience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Reich  at  not  receiving  any  reply  to  his  representations.  I 
cannot  go  into  these  particulars  in  public.  I  dealt  with  them 
before  the  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Helfferich,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  you  never  uttered  one  word  in 
reply  to  my  explanations. 

I  have  repeatedly,  as  Chancellor,  expressed  the  following 
point  of  view:  *'I  cannot  make  peace  separately  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Powers  of  the  Entente;  there  is  no  French  or 
English  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  a  German  Foreign 
Minister  can  pursue,  he  can  only  try  to  make  the  members 
of  this  alliance  amenable  to  the  argument  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  them  hitherto  with  regard  to  Germany  is  doing 
irreparable  injury,  not  only  to  Germany,  but  also  to  Europe 
and  the  economic,  if  not  the  political,  system  of  the  world." 
I  am  much  too  practically  minded  a  politician  to  assume 
that  anyone  is  going  to  do  us  a  service  firom  motives  of  affec- 
tion or  sympathy.  No,  this  appeal  of  the  experts  is  a  very 
different  matter.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  economists  throughout  the  world  not  to  consummate 
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their  own  destruction  by  allowing  Germany  to  be  ruined. 
I  further  think  that  if  a  commission  of  that  kind  were  to  come 
to  Germany  with  a  view  to  solving  a  question  of  such  world- 
wide importance  we  ought  not  to  act  as  Dr.  Helfferich  has 
recommended.  You  suggested  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Reich  should  have  met  the  commission  of  experts  by  telling 
them:  "We  cannot  agree  to  the  control  of  our  army,  our 
air  force,  or  of  anything  else."  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Helfferich, 
that  you  would  not  have  done  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
am  sure  you  possess  too  many  statesmanlike  qualities  and 
too  much  political  sense  to  do  so.  What  has  a  commission 
of  economists  which  has  not  come  here  at  the  request  of  the 
governments  and  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  political 
questions,  got  to  do  with  political  disputes?  If  you  had 
done  so  you  would  have  torpedoed  the  commission  within 
twenty-four  hours.  I  very  much  regret  that  the  position  in 
which  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office  find 
themselves  of  being  unable  to  do  anything  but  act  on  behalf  of 
a  defenceless  nation  and  that  the  very  methods  of  our  negotia- 
tions should  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  essential  that  we  should  act  with  the  utmost 
caution  in  the  present  situation.  (Voice  from  the  German 
National  party:  Too  much  caution.)  I  am  glad,  Herr 
Hergt,  to  hear  you  say  that.  Our  colleague  Koch  remarked 
incidentally  just  now,  and  Herr  Breitscheid  made  rather 
a  point  of  saying,  that  I  had  acted  rather  incautiously  as 
Foreign  Minister;  that  my  heart  ran  away  with  my  head, 
in  fact  that  I  was  of  too  temperamental  a  nature.  I  think 
I  have  always  observed  a  just  mean.  But  one  thing  I  admit: 
we  shall  not  make  any  progress  unless  we  show  caution, 
and  I, should  like  to  repeat  once  more:  I  have  every  sym- 
pathy with  you  when  you  complain  of  our  position,  for  it 
is  a  terrible  one  indeed;  but  please  to  remember  that  for  us  and 
for  the  present  generation  five  years  are  a  long  time  in  the 
life  of  each  one  of  us  and  that  as  individuals  we  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  small  amount  of  our  progress.  I  think,  however, 
that  anyone  who  regards  these  developments  from  the 
point  of  view  of  history  will  admit  that  the  moral  reaction 
all  over  the  world  against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  set 
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in  more  quickly  in  some  ways  than  might  perhaps  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  light  of  previous  experience.  What 
better  measure  can  there  be  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
accomplished  than  the  contrast  between  the  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  America  of  the  German  Government  whether 
the  latter  would  assent  to  American  experts  forming  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts,  and  her  former  refusal  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Europe. 

You  yourself,  Dr.  Helfferich,  have  referred  to  the  speech 
of  Senator  Owen  from  Nebraska.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  make  such  a  speech,  and  that  a  change  is  noticeable, 
not  only  in  the  attitude  of  this  Senator,  but  also  of  Nitti 
and  of  others,  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the  German 
people,  and  that  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  wrong  has 
been  done  them  (it  may  not  be  admitted,  but  you  can  read 
it  between  the  lines),  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
accelerate  this  process  (and  here  I  would  refer  for  one 
moment  to  internal  affairs)  than  the  privations  which  this 
nation  is  submitting  to  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disorganisation  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  foreign  interference. 

Another  factor  in  this  process  is  the  campaign  of  enlighten- 
ment which,  according  to  Dr.  Helfferich,  has  not  been  carried 
on  and  to  which,  in  any  case,  he  attaches  no  value.  It  would 
be  foolish  of  me,  were  I  to  mention  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  war  guilt.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever between  the  opinion  of  the  Government  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  United  Patriotic  Associations  in  this  matter. 
The  Vorwdrts  told  us  to-day  that  the  demands  of  these  asso- 
ciations, far  from  being  peculiar  to  them,  represented  the 
feelings  of  every  unprejudiced  and  patriotic  German. 

You  keep  on  asking:  "What  steps  is  the  Government 
taking  in  the  question  of  war  guilt?"  You  referred  to  the 
demonstrations  which  have  been  organised  by  the  United 
Patriotic  Associations  and  other  bodies  in  this  connection, 
and  in  particular  to  the  publications  of  the  Working  Com- 
mittee of  the  German  Associations  which  has  specialised 
upon  the  question  of  war  guilt.    You  may  perhaps  not  be 
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unaware  that  this  committee  publishes  a  newspaper  called 
The  Path  to  Freedom,  and  that  the  latter  expressed  its  grati- 
tude to  ftje  in  its  issue  of  the  ist  November  for  being  the 
first  Chancellor  to  make  a  public  protest  on  the  subject 
of  war  guilt.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  a  little  more  modesty 
on  the  part  of  the  various  people  and  bodies  who  assume 
that  they  alone  possess  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  this 
question  would  be  very  welcome. 

Practical  spade-work  in  the  task  of  enlightenment  is  what 
is  needed.  I  said  as  much,  not  only  during  my  Chancellor- 
ship, but  also  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Press 
demonstration  I  addressed  you  as  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
subject  from  this  tribune.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  guilt,  because  we  have  thrown 
open  our  archives  in  reliance  upon  the  innocence  of  the 
German  people  and  their  policy.  We  are  entitled  to  ask 
other  nations  to  do  likewise.  We  have  done  more,  perhaps, 
than  you  think  to  enlighten  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
certain  controversial  matters.  Even  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  however,  you  will  not  effect  anything  by  undue  preci- 
pitation, but  will  most  surely  attain  your  object  by  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  enlightenment  which  has  been 
initiated  and  prosecuted  by  certain  countries.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  I  should  like  to  make  perfectly 
clear.  I  have  done  my  best  to  meet  the  desire  continually 
expressed  by  you  that  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  German 
Reich  should  make  a  protest  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
although  I  quite  realised  that  my  action  was  bound  to  lead 
to  violent  controversy  abroad.  It  was  also  advisable  for  me 
to  await  the  proper  psychological  moment  before  doing  so, 
and  that  is  a  matter  as  to  which  the  Foreign  Minister  pri- 
marily must  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  discretion.  He 
cannot  submit  to  dictation  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
methods  by  those  who  are  less  able  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  foreign  affairs  than  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
conduct  thereof 

Let  me  now  return  to  certain  observations  of  Dr.  Helffe- 
rich  which  appeared  to  me  as  being  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  make  a  special  attack  upon  the  Stresemann  Government 
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and  to  prove  that  this  Government  had  not  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  German  people.  You  said  that  under 
this  Government  the  mark  had  sunk  to  one  millionth  part 
of  its  former  value.  I  quite  agree,  Dr.  Helfferich.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  you  possess  a  too  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  realise  too  well  the  extent  to  which 
financial,  economic  and  political  matters  react  upon  one 
another  to  make  the  fluctuations  of  a  depreciating  currency 
a  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  a  Government.  In  that 
event.  Dr.  Helfferich,  Herr  Hermann  Miiller  would  have 
been  our  best  Chancellor.  He  was  the  only  Chancellor 
whose  term  of  office  coincided  with  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
mark  and  a  fall  in  that  of  the  dollar.  That,  however,  was 
not  due  to  the  superiority  of  his  financial  policy,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  mark  suffered  severely  during  all  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  Kapp  episode  and  recovered 
correspondingly  when  order  was  restored.  You  may  have 
listened  to  what  Deputy  Raumer  said  just  now  when 
he  told  us  how  we  discovered  from  the  revenue  returns  for 
the  first  ten  days  during  which  this  Government  held 
office  that  our  income  was  only  sufficient  to  cover  one  per 
cent,  of  our  expenditure.  Try  for  a  moment  to  realise  what 
it  meant  to  take  over  the  finances  in  such  a  condition, 
especially  at  a  time  when  we  had  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  whole  of  the  working  class  population  of  the  occupied 
territory  out  of  the  funds  at  our  disposal,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  it  is  fair  to  blame  us  because  the  currency  con- 
tinued to  depreciate  under  those  circumstances. 

You  said  that  the  whole  problem  of  putting  an  end  to 
passive  resistance  had  been  wrongly  handled.  You  spoke.  Dr. 
Helfferich,  of  great  industrialists  coming  to  me  and  going 
away  without  any  directions.  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  you  if  you  had  also  stated  that  these  gentlemen  arrived 
the  evening  after  my  Government  had  handed  in  its  resig- 
nation for  the  first  time,  and  that  I  consequently  sent  a 
message  to  the  gentlemen,  telling  them  that  as  outgoing 
Chancellor  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  receive  them  and  give 
them  instructions.  But  I  will  go  farther,  and  tell  you  that 
the  question  of  giving  definite  instructions  with  regard  to 
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the  occupied  territory  is  so  full  of  complexity  that  you 
cannot  expect  a  Government  to  solve  it  merely  by  issuing 
detailed  instructions  to  the  industry  from  Berlin  without 
making  any  allowance  for  circumstances  or  differentiating 
between  the  various  parts  of  that  area.  We  were  not  at 
that  time  in  a  position  to  intervene,  because  it  was  the  policy 
of  France  to  exhaust  us  still  further  financially,  and  she 
hoped  that  we  should  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  passive 
resistance  for  many  months  ahead.  Indeed,  the  abandon- 
ment of  passive  resistance  by  us  at  that  time  did  not  at  all 
suit  M.  Poincare.  I  believe  that  from  their  point  of  view  the 
French  would  have  preferred  the  struggle  to  go  on  until  our 
finances  had  become  so  disorganised  that  we  should  have 
eventually  become  even  more  helpless  than  was  ultimately 
the  case.  That  was  how  matters  really  stood.  The  aban- 
donment of  passive  resistance  was  not  due  to  any  particular 
cowardice  or  courage  on  our  part  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy,  but  was  decided  upon  after  careful  considera- 
tion as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  German  nation. 

You  have  laid  yet  another  sin.  Dr.  Helfferich,  to  my 
charge.  You  have  stated — as  I  must  repeat — that  I  had 
pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  support  us,  because  it  had  become  apparent,  as  soon 
as  the  Stresemann  Government  had  taken  office,  that  the 
latter  was  aiming  at  the  termination  of  passive  resistance. 
Of  course.  Dr.  Helfferich,  I  was  working  with  that  object 
in  view,  because  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  passive 
resistance  was  no  longer  profitable  to  us.  But  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  it  up  unconditionally,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to 
obviate  that  necessity.  When  England  failed  to  give  us 
assistance  and  her  Foreign  Minister  was  asked  in  Parliament: 
"What  has  been  going  on  in  Germany;  what  has  been  your 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Germany?"  he  replied — and  I 
interrupted  your  speech  to  tell  you  so:  "We  could  not  assist 
Germany  in  obtaining  better  conditions  when  passive  resist- 
ance came  to  an  end,  owing  to  her  folly  in  persisting  in 
passive  resistance  until  she  eventually  had  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally." If  that  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  English 
Foreign  Minister,  you  cannot  blame  me  in  this  instance  for 
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carrying  out  a  mistaken  policy  or  for  refusing  to  avail 
myself  of  English  help  in  the  matter  of  passive  resistance. 

I  now  come  to  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  the  armies  of  occupation.  The  Government,  says  Dr. 
Helfferich,  should  get  a  move  on.  If  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, he  said  that  we  stood  in  need  of  Ministers  who  would 
show  their  initiative  by  protesting  against  this  scandal.  It 
is  really  not  fair  of  you  to  assume  that  we  have  remained 
inactive  with  regard  to  this  question.  The  controversy 
about  the  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  has  been  pur- 
sued by  every  Ministry  and  Government  in  turn  and  we 
are  no  exception  to  that  rule.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  we 
took  the  strongest  line  of  all  by  sending  notes  to  the  various 
foreign  Governments  in  which  we  stated  that  we  declined 
to  go  on  paying  the  costs  of  occupation  indefinitely,  as  our 
financial  condition  no  longer  allowed  of  our  doing  so.  No 
one  can  read  the  bitter  attacks  that  I  have  to  submit  to 
without  feeling  that  the  Government  does  not  care  and  is 
allowing  the  German  people  to  be  ruined  and  perish  with- 
out displaying  the  smallest  initiative  or  activity  and  I  really 
must  say.  Dr.  Helfferich,  once  again,  that  if  you  should 
happen  in  the  near  future,  as  you  hint,  to  occupy  a  respon- 
sible position,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  soon  recognise  the 
restricted  and  limited  nature  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
you  to  bring  about  a  change  in  these  respects.  Please  do 
not  forget  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between 
this  question  and  that  of  reparation  levy,  etc.  We  were  at 
the  mercy  of  our  opponents  in  this  matter — which,  besides 
being  a  problem  of  foreign,  was  also  one  of  internal,  politics — 
for  the  cessation  of  these  payments  on  our  part  without  any 
previous  understanding  with  the  other  side  would  inevitably 
have  inflicted  misery  upon  the  communes  of  the  occupied 
territory. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  questions  asked  by  Dr.  Helfferich 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  believe  that  the  Minister 
of  Transport  is  going  to  take  the  opportunity  this  after- 
noon of  telling  us  about  the  future  of  the  German  railways. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  whole  Cabinet 
has  co-operated  with  and  supported  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
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port  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  railways  being  inter- 
nationaUsed.  We  have  no  intention  of  allowing  them  to  be 
internationalised  in  the  way  I  believe  you  imagine.  I  must 
refer  specially,  however,  to  one  point  and  define  my  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  it.  Should  the  suggestion  be  made  by  a 
great  international  committee  of  experts  of  raising  an  inter- 
national loan  to  the  amount  of  half  the  capital  value  of  the 
German  railways — that  is  to  say,  a  sum  of  about  £^2^ 
million — the  interest  upon  which  is  to  be  paid  by  Germany, 
and  should  the  Central  Note-issuing  Banks  of  the  various 
States  be  willing  to  place  their  services  at  our  disposal  in 
this  matter,  you  will  be  making  a  fundamental  error.  Dr. 
Helfferich,  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  though  you  were, 
in  assuming  that,  because  the  various  Governments  have  no 
part  in  what  is  not  a  political  but  a  business  transaction, 
these  great  institutions  will  undertake  obligations  amounting 
to  milliards  of  marks  without  troubling  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  this  money. 

It  was  one  thing  formerly  to  float  an  international  loan 
on  behalf  of  an  economy  that  was  both  prosperous  and 
intact,  and  another  to  have  to  approach  the  world  with  a 
request  for  a  loan  in  view  of  the  burdens  which  are  about 
to  be  placed  upon  our  shoulders  and  the  disorganisation  of 
our  economic  system. 

May  I  remind  you  of  the  closing  passage  of  your  speech, 
in  which  you  said  that  you  and  your  friends  cared  more  for 
freedom  than  for  property  or  money.  I  have  said  more  or 
less  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Helfferich,  but  not  always  with  the 
approval  of  your  friends.  But  if  that  is  so  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  the  consequences.  Do  you  imagine  it  can 
be  a  pleasure  for  anyone  whomsoever  in  the  Government 
to  carry  on  these  negotiations  with  a  view  to  receiving 
financial  assistance  which  will  not  endure  primarily  to 
our  advantage,  but  to  that  of  France  ?  We  are  not  doing 
so  out  of  respect  for  any  economic  or  financial  theory  or 
because  we  prefer  to  give  foreign  influence  a  footing  in 
Germany  rather  than  approach  German  companies.  We 
are  doing  so  in  order  to  obtain  the  wherewith^  to  liberate 
the  Rhine,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Palatinate. 
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I  have  again  and  again  expressed  the  opinion  in  this 
House  that  we  could  never  hope  to  obtain  our  freedom 
merely  by  adopting  a  purely  negative  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  reparations;  for  we  should  in  that  event 
be  up  against,  not  only  France  and  the  various  Entente 
States,  but  also  the  neutral  States  as  well.  What  is  so 
terrible  is  that  we  have  not  only  lost  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  also  the  war  on  the  Ruhr  as  well.  That 
is  the  situation  by  which  we  are  confronted  and,  of  course, 
we  have  got  to  make  financial  sacrifices  on  a  very  different 
scale  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  our  fight  for  the  Ruhr  was  in  vain,  for 
it  made  the  world  aware  that  a  nation  was  fighting  for  its 
freedom  and  proved  the  attachment  of  the  German  nation 
to  its  country,  in  spite  of  the  impoverishment  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  latter.  We  did  not  therefore  fight  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  the  struggle  had  to  be 
abandoned  it  was  our  duty  to  obtain  freedom  for  those  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  their  country,  took  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  who  are  entitled  to  require  of  us  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  procure  their  release.  But  I  must  tell 
you.  Dr.  Helfferich,  that  I  am  sure  that  here  again,  there  is 
no  division  of  opinion  among  the  various  parties  of  this 
House  as  to  the  necessity  for  making  sacrifices  if  their 
liberation  is  to  be  obtained. 

A  great  many  people  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  sole 
aim  under  existing  circumstances  must  be  to  tear  up  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  I  am  convinced  that  no  'German 
National'  Foreign  Minister  would  talk  like  that  if  he  was 
occupying  the  post  I  now  hold.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  he  would  realise  that  at  present,  unfortunately,  the 
only  course  open  to  us  is  to  compel  the  other  Powers  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  they  have  contracted  towards 
us  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Even  if  we  were  able  at 
the  present  time  to  enforce  the  Rhineland  agreement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  population  and  to  restore  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the  Palatinate  before  the  reign  of  violence 
began  and  had  got  the  French  out  of  the  Ruhr,  we  should 
not    have    escaped    from    the    Treaty    of  Versailles;    we 
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should  however  have  done  a  very  great  deal  for  millions  of 
our  fellow  countrymen.  We  cannot  do  anything  for  the 
present  but  admit  the  obligations  that  were  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  also  stipulates  that  we  have 
the  right  to  demand  the  reinvestigation  of  our  capacity  to 
make  reparations;  we  have  got,  however,  to  compel  the 
others  to  admit  their  obligations  under  this  treaty.  You 
yourself.  Dr.  Helfferich,  began  your  speech  by  saying  that  we 
had  got  to  avoid  a  second  Versailles.  You  obviously  meant 
that  the  second  treaty  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  You 
are  right  in  saying  that  any  departure  from  our  present 
attitude  would  be  attended  with  danger.  I  can  say,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  Government  of  the  Reich  fully  concurs 
with  what  was  said  yesterday  by  our  colleague  Herr  Kaas, 
and  to-day  by  Dr.  Helfferich,  as  to  the  idea  of  the 
neutralisation  of  the  Rhineland.  If  by  neutralisation  is 
meant  the  creation  of  a  buffer  state  between  France  and 
Germany,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  British  Prime  Minister 
could  entertain  such  an  idea,  which  is  a  direct  breach  of 
the  treaty.  I  would  rather  assume  for  the  moment — and  I 
have  good  reason  for  doing  so — that  something  else  is  meant 
— namely,  the  military  neutralisation  of  the  Rhineland, 
which  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  effected  in  un- 
precedented fashion  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Herr  v. 
Rosenberg  let  it  be  known  recently  that  the  German 
Government  was  ready  to  go  still  further  and  conclude 
internationally  binding  agreements  with  the  States  which 
border  on  the  Rhine,  and  I  have  repeatedly  made  the  same 
offer.  That  offer  still  holds  good.  Should  anyone  believe 
that  we  can  pursue  the  opposite  course  to  that  which  I  have 
advocated — namely,  of  regaining  our  freedom  by  means  of 
sacrifices  and  be  inclined  to  make  proposals  with  a  view  to 
easing  our  burdens  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  freedom,  let  me 
tell  him  that  his  suggestion  would  be  repudiated  by  the 
whole  country. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  a  mistaken  idea  has  not  got 
abroad  of  the  position  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  League 
of  Nations  in  this  respect.  I  cannot  believe  that  British 
politicians,  for  instance,  can  contemplate  creating  a  Rhenish 
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State  and  placing  it  under  the  protectorate  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  cannot  imagine  the  League  of  Nations  being 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  them  being  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  League 
of  Nations,  You  took  part  in  the  discussion  the  other  day. 
Dr.  Helfferich,  and  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  said  when  I 
was  a  simple  deputy.  You  have  not  embarrassed  me  in  the 
least  by  doing  so.  The  fact  that  I  am  in  office  does  not  pre- 
vent me  standing  by  what  I  formerly  said.  I  said  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  protest  against  the 
illegal  entry  into  the  Ruhr,  and  to  that  statement  I  adhere 
and  shall  always  adhere  as  long  as  I  am  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Certain  newspapers,  which  to  my  mind 
are  sadly  lacking  in  responsibility,  have  taken  advantage  of 
my  statement  that  we  have  no  objection  on  principle  to 
joining  the  League  of  Nations,  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  about  to  renew  our  admission  of  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  war.  In  view  of  the  repeated  pronouncements 
on  my  part  that  we  should  decline  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations  upon  humiliating  terms  I  can  only  characterise 
their  attitude  as  deliberately  misleading.  Even  were  con- 
ditions at  home  to  become  more  stable,  you  cannot  expect 
the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich  to  be  strength- 
ened if  you  continue  to  attack  the  men  who  have  to 
bear  responsibility  in  this  frivolous  manner.  I  have  a 
special  right  to  protest  against  such  a  policy  because  I 
have  been  the  object  of  personal  attacks  which  have  long 
since  exceeded  the  bounds  of  what  is  permissible.  What  is 
to  be  done  when  a  man  like  Professor  v.  Freytagh-Loring- 
hoven  says  that  I  am  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  my  father-in-law  is  interested  in  an  arms  factory  in 
Czecho-Slovakia?  I  may  add  that  I  don't  mention  these 
attacks  because  I  am  particularly  affected  by  them,  but 
because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  any  party 
which  may  be  called  upon  in  the  future  to  take  a  respon- 
sible share  in  the  Government  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  should  be  re-established  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and 
of  public  opinion. 
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SPEECH   IN   THE    REICHSTAG 

6th  June^  1924- 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen,  the  Chancellor  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  yesterday  by  the  parties  on  the  Right  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  question  of  war  guilt.  I 
should  like  to  revert  to  Count  Westarp's  criticisms  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  which  were  due  to  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  we  had  no  intention  of  dealing  seriously 
with  this  matter.  He  felt  bound  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  what  he  called  the  submissive  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  the  foreigner  and  the  undue  consideration  shown 
by  it  to  the  Social  Democrats.  If  Count  Westarp  had 
read  the  foreign  newspapers  more  carefully  he  would  not 
have  made  this  assertion.  The  foreign  Press  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  taken  very  considerable  notice  of  the 
previous  statements  of  the  Chancellor  and  myself  on  the 
subject  of  the  question  of  war  guilt.  I  would  also  remind  him 
that  the  late  French  Prime  Minister,  M.  Poincare,  protested 
officially  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  against  the 
speeches  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
question  of  war  guilt.  We  shall  not  be  deterred 
thereby  from  repeating  our  assertions.  I  should  hardly  say, 
therefore,  that  our  attitude  was  marked  by  undue  deference 
towards  foreign  countries. 

I  would  venture,  moreover,  to  point  out  that  the  use  of 
the  expression  "the  German  war  guilt  lie"  for  the  first  time 
by  a  German  Chancellor  was  favourably  commented  upon 
at  the  time  by  the  organ  of  the  Working  Committee  of 
German  Associations  of  which  Baron  v.  Lersner  is  chairman, 
and  that  this  event  took  place  while  this  same  Chancellor 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Coalition. 
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I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
him  at  that  moment  to  have  undue  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  especially  as  the  Vorw'drts  made  no 
difficulty  at  the  time  about  admitting  that  it  was  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  ideas  of  the  Working  Committee  on  the 
subject.  The  allegation,  indeed,  contained  in  Article  231  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that  the  world  war  was  brought 
about  by  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  has 
hitherto  been  repudiated  by  every  party  in  Germany  without 
exception.  I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  are  so  anxious  to 
criticise  the  Government  for  its  alleged  inactivity  what  action 
they  would  wish  it  to  take  in  the  matter?  The  Government  is 
quite  ready  to  take  up  the  question  of  war  guilt  officially  as 
soon  as  the  publication  of  the  German  State  papers  has  been 
completed.  Someone  enquired  yesterday  by  way  of  inter- 
jection whether  there  was  any  need  for  this  publication  and 
if  we  were  not  ourselves  convinced  of  our  innocence.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  we  believe,  but  of  converting  the  world 
to  our  belief  It  would  be  superfluous  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign of  enlightenment  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  war  guilt,  for  in  this  particular,  at  least,  thank 
God,  there  is  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  among  fair- 
minded  people  in  this  country. 

There  are,  to  my  mind,  three  aspects  of  this  question. 
In  the  first  place  the  assertion  must  be  repudiated  that 
Germany  was  the  aggressor  and  therefore  responsible  for 
the  world  war,  and  secondly,  notwithstanding  your  sneers 
yesterday,  an  official  request  must  be  made  to  the  other 
nations  to  throw  open  their  archives,  as  soon  as  our  own 
documents  have  been  published  in  a  complete  form,  and  our 
case  has  been  presented  to  the  world.  A  popular  edition  of 
our  documents  will,  I  hope,  be  published  shortly.  We  in- 
tend, as  soon  as  the  question  of  war  guilt  has  been  officially 
raised,  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  court  of 
arbitration  to  decide  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  war.  (Inter- 
ruption.) You  say  that  will  do  no  good.  Who  can  tell? 
What  alternative  can  you  suggest?  Can  anything  be  done, 
apart  from  my  previous  proposals,  beyond  giving  our  support 
(and  this  is  my  third  point)  to  any  action  that  is  calculated 
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to  enlighten  public  opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
war.  (Interjection  from  the  National  Socialist  party:  At 
last!)  No,  not  at  last;  we  have  been  doing  it  for  some  years. 
If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  or  apply  to  the  Working  Committee  of 
German  Associations  you  will  find  that  the  Foreign  Office 
has  been  giving  [its  support  for  some  time  to  the  various 
publications  dealing  with  this  question. 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  we  must  continue  to  act  upon  the 
lines  I  have  laid  down.  I  should  be  obliged  if  any  one  would 
suggest  some  method  by  which  our  object  can  be  attained 
more  quickly.  For  the  moment  I  cannot  do  so.  (Interjec- 
tion from  the  German  National  party:  That  is  your  business 
as  Minister.)  I  have  explained  to  you  the  ministerial  action  I 
propose  to  take.  I  have  never  had  the  arrogance  up  to  now 
to  assume  that  none  but  Ministers  have  sufficient  intelligence 
to  hit  upon  the  right  solution.  I  would  therefore  be  glad  if 
the  House  would  favour  me  with  its  suggestions. 

The  Chancellor's  speech  was  chiefly  criticised  yesterday 
for  its  failure,  we  are  told,  to  contain  any  reference  either  to 
the  programme  of  his  Government  or  to  internal  problems. 
He  is  even  alleged  to  have  deliberately  avoided  any  mention 
of  the  latter,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  political  situa- 
tion. Many  of  you  do  not  realise  how  soon  we  shall  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  or  how  interested  we  ourselves  are  in  the 
rapid  settlement  of  these  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The 
report  of  the  experts  is  a  matter  as  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
make  our  decision  within  the  next  four  to  six  weeks. 

Of  course,  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ultimate  effect  of  our  foreign  policy.  Herr  v.  Graefe  told  us 
yesterday  that  our  policy  had  led  to  one  catastrophe  after 
another,  and  he  alleged  that  our  position  as  regards  foreign 
Powers  had  altered  very  much  to  our  disadvantage  since  the 
1 1  th  of  August  of  last  year,  an  accusation  which  by  the  way 
has  often  been  brought  against  me  by  parties  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Herr  v.  Graefe  relied  in  the  main  upon 
foreign  expressions  of  opinion  yesterday  to  formulate  an 
accusation  against  me  to  the  effect  that  whereas  at  that 
time  the  British  Government  was  openly  declaring  that 
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the  entry  into  the  Ruhr  was  illegal,  the  whole  world  at 
the  present  time  is  united  against  us.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Herr  v.  Graefe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  British  Government  in  the  meantime, 
which  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  has  in  any  way 
departed  from  its  original  declaration.  That  declaration 
still  holds  the  field  and  is  the  justification  of  the  action  we 
are  now  taking  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr. 

We  begged  the  British  Government  most  urgently  to  give 
us  its  support  in  the  matter  of  the  abandonment  of  passive 
resistance.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  appeal  would 
have  been  more  successful  if  it  had  emanated  from  any  other 
Government.  We  have  all  read  Lord  Curzon's  unfortunate 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  owing  to  our  foolish- 
ness in  unduly  prolonging  passive  resistance  we  had  only 
ourselves  to  thank  for  having  to  abandon  it  unconditionally. 
Those  were  the  very  words  I  read  out  in  this  House — "the 
abandonment  of  passive  resistance  was  foolishly  postponed." 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  expectations  which  were  naturally 
aroused  by  the  memorandum,  but  there  they  are  and 
we  cannot  ignore  them.  Our  late  colleague  Helfferich 
repeatedly  asked  me  at  the  time:  "Why  did  you  not  call 
attention  to  this  declaration — and  turn  it  to  better  account 
in  your  controversy  with  France?"  If,  as  I  believe,  you 
have  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  me,  you  will  per- 
haps allow  me  to  tell  you  that  when  I  took  over  the 
Chancellorship  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  I 
naturally  discussed  all  these  matters  very  fully  with  the 
outgoing  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  v.  Rosenberg. 

I  submitted  the  English  declaration  to  him,  and  in  view 
of  his  familiarity  with  all  these  questions,  consulted  him  as 
to  how  I  should  deal  with  it  in  the  House.  He  told  me 
plainly,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  or  had  done  us  more  harm  than  our  practice  of 
ostensibly  siding  with  England  on  various  questions  of 
foreign  policy  and  taking  her  support  for  granted,  which 
had  been  anything  but  helpful  to  England  in  her  dealings 
with  the  Entente. 
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Our  obvious  course,  therefore,  was  to  turn  this  declaration 
to  the  best  practical  account.  Certain  consequences,  how- 
ever, were  necessarily  entailed  by  the  state  of  our  finances 
and  the  disorganisation  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
passive  resistance.  You  are  not,  however,  at  liberty  to 
assume,  as  so  many  foolish  people  are  doing  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  policy  of  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  was  essentially 
a  mistaken  one,  or  that  our  foreign  policy  was  not  materially 
affected  thereby. 

Passive  resistance,  in  spite  of  all  your  criticisms  (on  the 
Right)  has  been  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  both  in 
home  and  foreign  politics.  It  proved  in  the  first  place  the 
attachment  of  the  Rhineland  and  Ruhr  to  Germany.  It 
completely  undid  the  effect  of  the  deceptive  reports  of 
French  origin  which  had  previously  been  everywhere  ac- 
cepted as  true.  If  to-day  the  experts  have  come  together  and 
have  based  their  report  upon  the  assumption  that  sovereignty 
is  to  be  restored  to  Germany  throughout  her  territory, 
and  that  she  is  to  be  treated  as  an  economic  and  financial 
unit,  you  owe  it  to  those  who  confined  themselves  to  passive 
resistance,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  sufferings  they  endured. 

I  may,  therefore,  say — and  this  is  where  I  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  Herr  v.  Graefe — that  I  consider  that  the  report 
of  the  experts  will  contribute  very  largely  to  diminishing  the 
prevailing  political  tension.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  vindica- 
tion of  an  idea  which  has  been  constantly  upheld  by  various 
Governments,  including  those  which  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  the  Right.  For  it  is  very  clear,  in  view  of  our  present 
position  with  regard  to  other  countries  and  of  our  helplessness, 
that  we  are  bound  to  welcome  anything  which  tends  to 
allow  of  the  discussion  of  these  questions  in  the  light  of 
economic  reason  rather  than  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
engendered  by  the  use  of  violence.  (Deputy  Laverrenz: 
That  is  the  same  old  illusion.)  If  that  is  so  it  was  shared  by 
Professor  Hoetzsch  as  well  as  by  a  great  many  others  who 
act  with  you.  I  only  mention  Professor  Hoetzsch  by  name 
in  order  to  remind  you  that  no  one  has  emphasised  more 
strongly  than  he  did  the  importance  of  the  interest  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  the  European  settlement. 
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Do  you  remember  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  at 
Newhaven  in  December  1922?  Herr  Cuno,  who  was 
Chancellor  at  the  time,  at  once  and  very  rightly  accepted  Mr. 
Hughes's  suggestion  on  behalf  of  Germany  in  a  speech 
made  by  him  at  Hamburg  on  Xmas  Eve.  Who  was  it  who 
objected  to  that  suggestion?  It  was  no  less  a  person  than 
M.  Poincare  and  it  was  stated  in  Paris  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  international  bankers  to  rob  them  of 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

That  was  how  matters  stood.  On  the  one  hand  a  policy 
of  brute  force  with  the  motto:  "We  will  keep  what  we've 
got."  On  the  other  an  appeal  to  economic  reason.  What 
can  we  do  in  our  present  state  of  disarmament?  What  other 
weapons,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  has  a  Foreign  Minister  at  his 
disposal?  He  can  appeal  in  the  first  place  to  a  world  that  is 
interested  in  maintaining  the  consuming  capacity  of  Ger- 
many. He  can  argue  that  his  nation  forms  a  component  part 
of  the  economic  system  of  the  world,  he  can  point  out  that 
the  ruin  of  his  nation  is  b6und  to  entail  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  conclusions  of  the  conference  of  experts,  after  all, 
merely  amount  to  the  expression  of  a  belief  that  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  world  that  Germany  should  be  ruined.  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  change  of  atmosphere.  I  do  not  believe  in 
foreign  policy  being  influenced  by  considerations  of  affec- 
tion, interest  or  sympathy.  Far  from  it!  Every  country  is 
guided  in  its  foreign  policy  by  what  it  considers  to  be  its 
own  economic  interests,  and  if  the  convening  of  this  confe- 
rence of  experts  was  prompted  by  considerations  of  economic 
interest  we  should  be  the  greatest  fools  and  bunglers  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  and  welcome  it. 

Of  course,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  there  is  another  weapon  at 
the  disposal  of  a  Foreign  Minister  of  a  defenceless  State,  I 
am  referring  to  that  national  unanimity  which  transcends 
party  differences  and  enables  him  when  the  time  comes  to 
reject  impossible  terms.  You  cannot  however,  Herr  v. 
Graefe,  enlist  this  national  unanimity  in  your  service  if  you 
refuse  to  credit  other  parties  with  political  honesty.  You  will 
have  to  admit  that  however  much  we  may  differ  individually 
as  to  the  best  way  of  serving  our  country,  we  are  one  and  all 
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of  us  as  desirous  of  saving  it  as  you  yourself  claim  to  be. 
Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  national  union  in  controversies 
where  our  honour  is  concerned  and  in  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  non-surrender  of  the  so-called  war  criminals,  we  can- 
not give  way,  as  the  speeches  which  you  delivered  yesterday 
and  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  inspired. 

In  discussing  the  report,  or  rather  the  conference  of  ex- 
perts, I  have  constantly  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
non-European  character  of  the  latter.  We  are  no  longer 
confronted  by  the  Entente  alone. 

"No  European  troubles"  became  the  motto  of  every  party 
in  the  United  States  shortly  after  the  war.  "Never  again  will 
we  intervene  in  European  affairs."  That  attitude  was  disas- 
trous to  us,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  are 
obviously  best  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  the  honest  broker 
in  the  settlement  of  European  difficulties.  They  are  too 
rich  to  be  interested  in  the  weakening  of  Germany.  They  are 
far  enough  off  to  be  able  to  take  an  unprejudiced  view.  I  am 
sure,  however — and  I  should  like  to  say  this  most  emphati- 
cally— that  not  only  they,  but  all  the  other  gentlemen  who 
are  taking  part  in  this  inquiry,  are  equally  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  are  at  one  in  their  honest  desire 
to  settle  the  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  (Deputy  v. 
Graefe:  The  French,  too?)  Herr  v.  Graefe,  you  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  the  negotiations;  you  seem  to 
be  quite  unaware  how  little  the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
were  affected  by  national  prejudice;  you  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  or  in  what  instances  the  French  were  less 
anxious  to  impose  heavier  charges  upon  us  than  the  experts 
from  other  countries.  We  are  dealing  with  a  gathering  of 
business  men  who  considered  matters  purely  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view. 

I  therefore  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  spokesman  of  the  German  National  party 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy  about  these  gentlemen.  No 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  details  of  these  nego- 
tiations believes  that  they  were  influenced  by  political 
considerations,  but  rather  will  agree  that  they  endeavoured 
to  deal  with  the  various  questions  from  a  purely  economic 
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point  of  view.  (Deputy  v.  Graefe:  From  their  point  of 
view.)  Certainly.  Why  not?  You  see,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  you 
are  just  as  uncompromising  with  regard  to  internal  policy 
as  you  are  in  matters  of  foreign  politics,  and  imagine  that 
foreign  policy  can  be  carried  on  by  making  out  that  every 
one  else  is  a  scoundrel  or  a  criminal.  Believe  me,  the  success  of 
the  report  of  the  experts  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  out  and  the  people  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  administer  it.  I  do  not  consider  that  you  are 
acting  very  helpfully  by  sneering  at  the  very  idea  of  people 
of  foreign  nationality  being  able  to  observe  an  attitude  of 
impartiality^.  (Deputy  v.  Graefe:  Look  at  Versailles!)  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  between  Versailles  and  the  present 
time,  however  much  you  may  refuse  to  recognise  it.  Nobody 
then  propounded  the  theory  that  Germany  could  only  pay 
reparations  out  of  her  surplus  production.  Our  capital  and 
plant  were  confiscated.  (Interjection  of  Deputy  v.  Graefe.) 
You  apparently  have  not  read  the  report;  if  that  is  so,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  argue  with  you  any  further. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  one  thing  to  confiscate  our  mercantile 
marine  and  another  to  constitute  a  board  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  railways  as  proposed  by  this  report. 
(Interjection  from  the  National  Socialist  party.)  No,  I  deny 
that  I  am  under  any  illusion  with  regard  to  these  matters;  I 
am  looking  at  them  solely  firom  the  economic  point  of  view. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  discuss  the  economic  and  business 
aspect  of  the  railway  question  with  you.  Consider  for  a 
moment,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  the  proportion  of  the  railway 
revenues  which  was  set  aside  under  the  scheme  submitted 
by  the  Industrial  Association  of  the  Reich  in  connection 
with  the  offer  made  by  Herr  Cuno  and  compare  that  amount 
with  the  proposals  of  the  experts,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
even  from  our  point  of  view  the  figure  can  be  called  an 
unfair  one.  (Deputy  v.  Graefe:  Thank  you  for  nothing.) 
I  do  not  know,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  what  sort  of  foreign  policy 
would  meet  with  your  approval.  Let  me  remind  you  of  one 
thing.  The  Land  Union  of  the  Reich,  at  any  rate,  can- 
not be  said  to  favour  the  report  of  the  experts.  They 
reject  it  as  unacceptable.    They  preface  their  statement, 
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however,  by  two  sentences  which  I  hope  will  not  receive 
less  attention  because  of  the  unpleasant  truths  they  contain. 
The  passage  is  as  follows:  "The  Land  Union  of  the  Reich 
recognises  that  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  helpless 
and  that  might  is  on  the  side  of  the  Entente."  It  then 
proceeds  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Germany  will  have 
to  pay  war  contributions  to  the  victors  to  the  utmost  of 
her  capacity.   That  is  unavoidable. 

And  now  I  would  beg  you,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  to  bear  one 
point  in  mind  which  you  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  in 
criticising  the  report  of  the  experts.  Compare  the  burdens 
that  Germany  is  bearing  at  the  present  time  with  those  that 
are  contemplated  by  the  report  of  the  experts.  Any  one  who 
listened  to  your  criticisms  would  suppose  that  we  had  gone 
scot  free  hitherto  and  that  a  reckless  Government  was  about 
to  hand  over  the  remaining  assets  of  the  nation  to  our 
enemies.  How  do  matters  really  stand?  I  will  deal  with  the 
economic  side  of  the  question  first  of  all,  although  the  politi- 
cal aspect  is  perhaps  more  important.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  experts  that  a  sum  varying  between  ,{^60  and  ^'jo 
million  is  being  extorted  annually  from  the  Ruhr  area  under 
the  "Micum"  agreements.  (Deputy  v.  Graefe:  That  I  never 
approved  of.  Loud  laughter.)  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Herr  v. 
Graefe,  not  to  approve  of  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  your 
saying  so  will  mend  matters  in  the  Ruhr.  No  one  has  ever 
considered  such  action  to  be  legal.  Do  you  mean  to  dis- 
parage the  people  who  under  dire  pressure  assumed  these 
burdens?  Have  we  not  already  got  pits  working  for  the 
Regie?*  Would  you  like  us  to  make  a  fine  gesture  like  the 
burning  of  Moscow  and  destroy  the  last  resources  that 
remain  to  us  instead  of  imitating  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ruhr  and  pursuing  the  policy  of  acquiescing  at  the  outset 
in  the  inevitable  in  the  expectation  that  the  Government 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  alleviate  the  situation? 
Burdens  are  now  being  borne  by  the  mining  industry  on  such 
an  enormous  scale  that  it  has  been  forced  to  live  upon  capital 
and  has  been  prevented  from  executing  the  smallest  repairs. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  burdens  do  not 
include  the  sum  oi  £1^  million  which  has  to  be  found 

*  Franco-Belgian  Administration  of  the  Ruhr. 
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annually  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  be  criticised  iji  this  House  with 
regard  to  this  matter  as  we  were  in  the  country  during  the 
elections.  It  was  represented  that  these  payments  were 
merely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  Government  and  to  its 
incapacity  to  resist  unjustifiable  demands.  We  had  an 
interview  with  gentlemen  from  the  occupied  territory, 
who  told  us,  irrespective  of  their  political  opinions,  that  they 
must  ask  the  Government  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  as  the  very  least  that  could  be  done  by  way 
of  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory 
for  the  terrible  sufferings  that  they  had  undergone  during 
the  last  four  years  and  not  allow  the  burden  to  fall  upon 
their  shoulders.  If  we  were  to  refuse  to  pay,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  very  fine  gesture  upon  our  part,  but  the  penalty 
would  have  to  be  paid  entirely  by  those  who  hitherto  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers. 

In  addition  to  these  costs,  which  there  is  no  getting  away 
from,  the  reparation  levies  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
well.  (Interjection  from  the  National  Socialists.)  Gentle- 
men, I  can  only  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  all  these  senti- 
mental references  to  the  occupied  territory  and  the  opinion 
of  its  inhabitants :  I  have  often  felt — and  I  go  about  a  good 
deal  in  Germany — that  these  noble  gestures  and  the  high- 
flown  talk  about  what  we  ought  to  do  for  the  occupied 
territory  are  indulged  in  the  more  frequently  in  proportion 
as  the  distance  from  the  occupied  territory  increases.  People 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  action  are 
much  better  able  to  appreciate  our  present  foreign  policy. 

There  are,  further,  the  expenses  of  the  Commissions  and 
the  reparation  levies,  although  the  rate  of  the  latter  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months  during  which,  according  to 
Herr  v.  Graefe  we  have  been  going  from  one  catastrophe  to 
another,  has  been  reduced  from  26  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 
Our  payments  at  the  present  time  may  very  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  amounting  to  ;^90  to  £100  million  annually. 
In  view  of  these  facts  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ex- 
perts,  the   foreign   members   of  which   you   allege   to   be 
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entirely  lacking  in  impartiality,  concludes  by  saying  that 
Germany  cannot  be  expected  at  the  present  time  and 
during  the  first  year  of  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  pay  a 
farthing  of  its  budget  receipts  or  to  hand  over  a  farthing  to  the 
foreigner.  (Cries  of  dissent  from  the  National  Socialists.)  Of 
course  I  am  right.  I  can  only  repeat  that  you  cannot  have 
read  the  report  of  the  experts  if  you  doubt  that  fact.  It 
states  expressly  in  several  places  that  owing  to  the  plight  of 
the  German  currency  the  German  Government  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  any  payments  abroad.  (Interjection  from 
the  National  Socialists.)  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
immorality  of  the  war  guilt  lie,  I  should  like  to  say  that  one 
of  the  worst  lies  in  connection  with  the  question  of  war  guilt 
was  the  lie  about  the  fraudulent  bankruptcy  of  Germany, 
and  the  allegation  that  Germany  could,  but  would  not, 
pay.  I  mean  the  mendacious  statement  that  we  were 
trying  to  avoid  our  obligations.  M.  Poincare  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  justify  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  He  declared, 
indeed,  that  he  was  forced  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  owing 
to  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  solvent  nation  to  pay  its 
debts.  Every  vestige  of  moral  justification  for  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  Ruhr  has  been  removed  by 
the  statement  that  this  nation  is  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities 
at  present  and  is  entitled  to  protect  its  currency.  The  report 
also  vindicates  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  this 
Government  and  its  predecessor  that  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  make  reparation  payments  abroad. 

I  have  every  reason  for  saying  this.  For  the  question 
whether  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  to  continue  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  under  discussion. 
(Deputy  v.  Graefe:  Do  you  really  believe  that  it  will  not 
continue?)  I  will  come  to  that  later.  In  the  report  of  the 
experts  three  distinct  periods  are  specified  during  which 
Germany  will  have  to  make  reparation  payments.  The  first 
may  be  characterised  as  an  indirect  moratorium,  the  second 
as  a  period  of  transition,  and  the  third  as  the  time  when 
normal  payments  will  begin  to  run. 

I  am  certainly  entirely  at  one  with  the  critics  of  the  report 
and  have  never  made  any  secret  of  my  belief,  in  the  course  of 
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my  conversations  with  foreign  diplomatists  on  the  subject, 
that  the  experts  have  considerably  over-estimated  the 
capacity  of  Germany  to  make  reparation  payments  from 
1928  onwards.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  figure  oil  £Sj^ 
million  which  was  originally  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  of  the  experts  was  not  substituted  for  the  sum 
which  has  now  been  fixed.  I  should  not,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  able  to  identify  myself  in  any  way 
with  the  report  of  the  experts,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  provision  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  German 
reparations  abroad,  which  protects  us  to  a  certain  extent 
against  the  consequences  which  must  result  from  such  an 
over-estimation  of  our  capacity  to  make  payments  on 
account  of  reparations. 

Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  great  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  Herr  v.  Graefe  and  others  to  listen  to  me,  may  I  quote 
what  a  leading  member  of  the  German  National  party  has 
said  with  regard  to  these  and  certain  other  provisions  of  the 
report.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  agreed  with  what  I  said 
when  dealing  with  the  political  situation  as  to  the  promi- 
nent part  played  by  the  Americans  in  the  drafting  of  the 
report,  and  that  the  willingness  of  America  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Europe  by  means  of  loans  and  credits  was 
apparent  in  every  line  of  it.  He  stated  with  reference  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Coolidge:  "It  marks  the  inception  of  one 
of  the  radical  changes  in  the  grouping  of  the  Powers,  upon 
which  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  depends."  That 
is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hoetzsch  with  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal side  of  the  question.  It  was  said  yesterday  that  Professor 
Hoetzsch  was  only  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Forgive  me  if  I  contradict  you,  but  he  actually  says,  and 
very  rightly  so:  "The  report  was  drawn  up  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  experts."  Let  me  tell  you  one 
thing:  public  opinion  in  America  looks  upon  what  is  called 
the  Dawes  Report  as  the  economic  Bible  of  the  present  day, 
a  point  of  view  which  is  expressed  over  there  by  the  phrase: 
'  'We  decided  the  war  and  now  we  have  made  the  peace. ' '  Any- 
one who  takes  the  opposite  line — by  which  I  mean  the  as- 
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sumption  of  a  purely  negative  attitude — ^will  have  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  the  greatest  of  the  world  Powers, 
whereas  on  the  other  hand  one  of  the  least  radically  minded 
of  our  politicians  has  rightly  characterised  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  (Voice  from  the  German  Nationals: 
All  the  same,  he  does  not  accept  the  report  en  bloc.)  Herr 
Hergt,  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  am  going,  first  of  all,  to  deal 
with  the  matters  as  to  which  we  agree,  and  subsequently 
with  those  which  divide  us.  The  point  is,  are  we  going  to 
accept  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the 
world  or  are  we  going  to  oppose  it?  This  is  where  our  paths 
diverge. 

Gentlemen,  Professor  Hoetzsch  refers  to  the  report  in  his 
article  in  the  following  terms:  "At  last  it  is  recognised  that 
any  regular  payment  of  reparations,  is  out  of  the  question 
so  long  as  the  German  currency  remains  unstabilised.  It  is 
at  last  recognised  that  reparations  upon  a  large  scale  can 
only  be  made  regularly  by  means  of  our  surplus  exports.  It 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  report  states  quite  plainly  that 
the  entire  plan  is  conditional  upon  the  recovery  by  Germany 
of  her  unity  within  her  existing  boundaries.  Another  wel- 
come feature  is  the  undertaking  to  procure  us  a  loan 
provided  that  all  these  conditions  have  been  complied 
with.  The  scheme  set  forth  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
question  of  transfer  provides  that  sums  are  only  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  economic  system  to  another  by  means  of 
payments  in  currency,  and  is  both  original  and  economically 
sound.  It  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  6f  the  greatest 
experts  and  experienced  financiers  to  combine  the  readjust- 
ment and  restoration  of  a  depreciated  currency  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  reparations  and  with  economic 
reconstruction."  (Voice  from  the  German  Nationals:  Never- 
theless, he  declines  to  accept  it.)  That  is  just  where  I  fail  to 
understand  him. 

Colleague  Hergt,  I  am  not  attacking  you,  but  Herr  v. 
Graefe,  for  stating  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  impartiality 
of  the  various  experts  and  for  sneering  at  me  when  I  referred 
to  their  impartiality.   I  have  quoted  against  him  an  opinion 
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which  states:  firstly,  that  the  ancient  methods  of  solving  the 
problem  of  reparations  have  undoubtedly  been  abandoned; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  first 
time  of  defining  both  the  extent  of  the  French  claim  to 
reparations  and  of  our  liabilities  in  that  respect.  (Interjec- 
tion from  the  National  Socialists.)  You  decline  to  pay  any 
war  indemnity  whatsoever.  That  is  not  business.  (Voice 
from  the  National  Socialists :  On  the  strength  of  what  was 
said  yesterday  about  the  question  of  guilt  and  the  war  guilt 
lie.)  My  dear  Sir,  do  let  me  put  one  point  to  you.  The 
question  of  war  guilt  is  a  moral  issue.  We  cannot  get  over  the 
fact,  however  innocent  we  may  be,  that  we  have  lost  the 
war  and  must  take  the  consequences.  I  protested  at  Han- 
over against  the  war  guilt  lie.  But  I  have  never  been  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  correlation  between 
the  settlement  of  this  question  and  of  the  question  of  paying 
for  the  cost  of  the  war.  (Fresh  interruptions  from  the 
National  Socialists.  Voice  from  the  National  SociaHsts: 
You  are  only  dwelling  upon  the  good  points  in  the  report.) 
Not  at  all,  I  am  about  to  deal  with  its  disadvantages,  and  I 
should  have  done  so  long  ago  but  for  your  interruptions.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  report  advocates  the  discon- 
tinuance of  methods  that  have  been  the  cause  of  all  our 
misfortunes  in  the  way  of  inflation  and  the  various  evils 
by  which  it  has  been  attended;  I  mean  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  German  capital.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
past,  and  if  the  proposals  of  the  experts  are  accepted  and 
payments  in  kind  are  only  made,  and  gold  and  currency 
transferred  by  Germany  abroad  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
surplus  production  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  stability 
of  her  currency  is  not  aflfected,  a  great  change  will  have  been 
effected  to  our  advantage. 

Deputy  V.  Graefe  is  very  upset  at  the  idea  of  a  German 
Minister  discussing  the  advantages  of  the  report  of  the  ex- 
perts. Do  you  really  believe,  Herr  v.  Graefe,  that  you  will 
get  any  further  by  resorting  to  the  worn  out  methods  of 
diplomacy,  and  that  half  admissions  and  misrepresenta- 
tion will  avail  you  at  all  in  a  debate  which  is  not  of  a 
political,  but  of  a  purely  economic  character,  when  every 
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statement    you    make    can    be    tested    abroad    as    to    its 
accuracy? 

Deputy  Count  Westarp  asked  yesterday  for  assistance  to 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  credit  crisis.  He  referred  quite 
justifiably  to  the  Micum  agreements.  This  crisis  is  excep- 
tionally dangerous  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place  nego- 
tiations with  regard  to  offers  of  credit  from  abroad  are  being 
held  up  by  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
report  of  the  experts.  In  the  second  place  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  report  depends  for  its  application  upon  the 
arrangement  of  an  international  loan  of  £\o  million,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  intended  to  provide  the  main  portion 
of  the  first  German  reparation  annuity.  These  £^o  million 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  German  currency  bank,  which  will 
thereupon  be  able  to  issue  notes  to  the  nominal  value  of 
three  times  this  amount.  You  have  only  to  consider  the 
actual  situatioii  of  agriculture  and  industry  to  see  that  if 
you  do  not  divert  water  from  abroad  to  this  dried-up  water 
course  our  economic  system  will  collapse  and  we  shall 
perish  with  it.  It  is  therefore  unfair  to  pretend,  as  so  fre- 
quently happens,  that  we  are  about  to  become  dependent 
upon  international  capital.  Ah!  Gentlemen,  if  only  during 
the  war  you  had  been  a  little  more  dependent  upon  foreign 
capital  the  world  would  have  taken  a  very  different  view  of 
the  result  of  the  war. 

May  I  make  one  point  clear.  Gentlemen,  the  success  of 
our  efforts  to  obtain  credits  from  private  firms  at  the  present 
time  will  depend  obviously  upon  the  extent  of  our  recovery. 
You  cannot  expect  the  task  of  obtaining  credit  to  be  a  very 
easy  one  at  a  time  when  Germany,  besides  losing  her  sove- 
reignty, has  no  fixed  frontiers  and  our  economic  system  is  in 
the  state  of  confusion  that  prevails  to-day. 

One  thing,  however,  I  may  say.  The  extraordinarily 
serious  state  of  affairs  in  the  Rhineland  which  we  witnessed 
in  the  autumn  of  1923  made  it  most  difficult  for  us  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Reich.  Attempts,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  achieve  economic 
independence  of  Germany.  Economic  independence  would 
very  likely  have  been  followed  by  independence  of  another 
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kind.  The  agitation  has  dininished  in  strength  and  has  been 
damped  down  simply  because  everyone  is  hoping  that  an 
understanding  will  be  reached.  The  internal  situation  in 
Germany  would  be  most  seriously  affected  were  these  hopes 
to  be  disappointed. 

These  provisions  of  the  report,  which  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs,  are 
set  off  by  other  arrangements,  under  which  the  new  bank  and 
the  railways  of  the  Reich  are  to  be  administered  by  a  board 
upon  which  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  our 
predominance  and  in  preventing  the  application  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  Appendix  4  of  the  report,  which 
empowers  the  Commissioner  to  sell  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
railway  system,  should  it  fail  to  produce  in  any  year  the 
sum  required  of  it.  This  eventuality  is  not  likely  to  and 
cannot  occur  during  the  next  few  years.  There  may  be  some 
danger  of  its  occurring  when  the  normal  year  begins  to  run 
and  subsequently,  especially  if  in  consequence  of  economic 
depression  the  railways  were  to  fail  to  produce  the  sum  once 
proposed  by  the  Industrial  Association  of  the  Reich,  that  is  to 
say,  something  between  £2^  and  ;^50  million  per  annum.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Government  has  so  earnestly  striven 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  of  the  last  few  days  to 
diminish  the  rigour  of  this  provision,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
secure  for  the  German  Reich  the  right  to  provide  these 
sums  from  other  sources,  should  the  railways  fail  to  produce 
them  and  thus  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  the 
Commissioner.  You  will  naturally  find  the  utmost  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich  to  give  its 
support  to  all  those  who  have  any  amendments  to  pro- 
pose in  this  respect  and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  States 
when  the  railways  of  the  Reich  are  transferred  to  the  new 
organisation.  I  was  therefore  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  party  leaders  should  confer  with  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  organisation  of  the  bank 
and  of  the  railways. 

However  successful  we  may  be  in  clearing  up  these 
various  matters,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  longer  anything  like  a  firee  hand  with  regard  to  our 
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banking  policy  and  that  the  administration  of  our  railways 
will  be  subjected  to  international  influence,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  pursue  a  German  railway  policy  or  to  pay  so 
much  attention  to  the  interests  of  Germany  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  It  is  very  sad  to  have  to  read  in  the  report  of  the 
experts  about  our  former  railway  policy  and  the  one  which 
is  about  to  be  imposed  upon  us.  The  railways,  which  once 
upon  a  time  were  a  factor  in  our  economic  system  and  con- 
tributed to  our  economic  prosperity,  are  henceforth  to  be- 
come an  interest  producing  concern  and  will  have  to  find  the 
money  accordingly.  But  I  very  much  wonder,  quite  apart 
from  any  report  from  the  experts,  whether  we  should  not 
have  been  compelled  to  modify  our  railway  policy  in  con- 
sequence of  our  financial  distress.  We  could  not  have  allowed 
ourselves  the  luxury  of  our  former  railway  policy.  I  neverthe- 
less do  not  consider  it  altogether  improbable  that  the  German 
representatives  on  the  board  of  administration  of  the  German 
railways  will  revert  to  our  former  railway  policy  as  soon  as 
revenue  in  excess  of  the  amount  stipulated  is  obtainable. 
But  for  the  present  moment  I  think  we  shall  have  to  wait. 
That  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  report  of 
the  experts. 

Another  unpleasant  feature  is  the  scale  upon  which 
payments  will  have  to  be  made  normally,  that  is  to  say 
from  1928  onwards. 

Count  Westarp  said  yesterday  that  the  political  questions 
would  have  to  be  settled  before  we  could  accept  the  report 
of  the  experts.  I  feel  sure  that  Count  Westarp  will  a^ree 
with  me  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  political  questions;  there 
is  firstly  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  our  economic  and 
financial  unity.  I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  tliat 
although  the  expression  "financial  and  economic  unity"  is 
made  use  of  in  several  places  in  the  report  of  the  experts, 
the  expression  "sovereignty  of  the  German  Reich"  also 
occurs  in  others,  and  I  may  tell  you,  moreover,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Gk)vemment,  the  restoration  of  German 
economic  sovereignty  implies  the  restoration  of  German 
administrative  control.  We  cannot  undertake  to  enforce 
our  fiscal  regulations  in  the  occupied  territory  unless  the 
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administrative  control  is  in  our  hands,  nor  can  we  guaran- 
tee continuous  production  in  any  way  unless  that  control  is 
restored  to  us.  These  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the  report, 
and  would  therefore  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the 
event  of  its  acceptance. 

Should,  however,  Count  Westarp  mean  to  imply  by  his 
criticisms  that  matters  will  turn  out  differently  in  practice, 
and  that  France  will  accept  our  reparations  and  fail  to  carry 
out  her  obligations,  I  may  say  that  the  following  proposal 
has  been  made  to  us  by  the  other  side.  I  will  take  any  date 
you  like.  If  the  necessary  legislation  has  been  enacted  at 
home  by  the  ist  of  July,  the  French  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  customs  line  and  the  various  stipulations  of  the  report 
of  the  experts  will  be  cancelled  within  fourteen  days,  i.e.,  by 
the  14th  of  July,  and  the  whole  plan  will  come  into  operation 
upon  the  day  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  relative 
French  decrees.  It  is  obvious  that  we  shall  not  make 
any  i;-eparations  in  advance  and  that  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  make  any  reparations  whatever  until  we  are  certain  that 
these  preliminary  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  I  will  add, 
moreover,  at  the  risk  of  arousing  Herr  v.  Graefe's  anger, 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  accept  the  consequences  of  its  action  in  the  event 
of  its  agreeing  to  the  report.  The  very  fact  that  so  many 
nations  have  been  associated  with  this  report  of  the  experts 
affords  us,  I  believe,  the  most  effective  guarantee  we  could 
possibly  desire  in  this  respect. 

I  have  still  to  deal  with  a  number  of  other  questions. 
Firstly,  with  the  question  of  the  prisoners;  secondly,  with 
that  of  the  deportees;  and  thirdly,  with  that  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Ruhr.  Gentlemen,  the  report  does  not  deal  with 
questions  one  and  two,  which  relate  to  the  prisoners  and  the 
deportees  respectively,  and  could  not  deal  with  them,  as  it 
confined  itself  solely  to  economic  problems.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  their 
demands,  and  according  to  the  information  received  by 
them  with  regard  to  these  questions,  about  which  they  have 
been  negotiating  for  some  weeks  with  other  Governments, 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  request  for  the 
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release  of  the  prisoners  and  the  deportees  has  been  favourably 
entertained  by  the  other  nations  concerned.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  we  can  be  quite  reassured  upon  this 
point. 

The  question  of  military  evacuation  is  referred  to  indi- 
rectly in  the  report.  The  section  which  in  the  English  text  is 
entitled  "Military  Aspects"  contains  a  passage  to  the  effect 
that  the  experts  could  not  agree  to  any  other  control  than 
that  specified  by  them  in  the  report.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  both  from  the  wording  of  this  heading  and  from  this 
pronouncement  that  they  do  not  approve  of  military  control 
or  of  soldiers  having  anything  to  do  with  economic  questions. 

The  main  object  of  the  experts,  however,  in  making  this 
declaration  was  to  prevent  the  military  authorities,  should 
military  occupation  continue,  interfering  with  production 
or  the  free  play  of  economic  forces.  It  was  not  made  with  the 
object — for  they  were  not  competent  to  do  so — of  putting  an 
end  to  the  military  occupation.  It  appears  advisable  to  the 
Government,  therefore,  to  aim  at  getting  a  definite  date 
fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  occupation  or  alternatively 
to  come  to  a  common  sense  agreement  upon  the  subject, 
under  which  military  evacuation  would  not  take  place  at 
any  particular  date,  but  would  depend  upon  the  passing  of 
certain  legislation  or  the  completion  of  certain  deliveries  on 
account  of  reparations.  If  France  expects  to  receive  certain 
payments,  provided  she  accepts  the  report  of  the  experts, 
she  must  avoid  inflicting  any  further  injury  upon  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  latter  will  undoubtedly  be  adversely 
affected  in  the  event  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
district  being  prolonged.  The  Government  has  therefore 
naturally  discussed  the  question  of  the  military  evacuation 
of  the  Ruhr  district.  It  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

These  questions,  however,  cannot  be  dealt  with  directly  in 
an  international  agreement  concerning  the  acceptance  of 
the  report  of  the  experts  and  cannot  form  the  preamble 
of  the  latter. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  raised  yesterday  by  Count 
Westarp  as  to  whether  the  report  should  be  accepted  or 
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rejected  as  a  whole.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  page  47  of  the  report  of  the  experts  you  will  find 
the  expression  "indivisible  whole"  appears,  not  only  in  the 
German,  but  also  in  the  English  text  as  well.  We  have  been 
constantly  told  in  the  course  of  our  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  this  report  that  the  question  of 
reparations  could  not  be  solved  unless  the  report  was 
accepted  as  a  whole. 

May  I  say  one  word  more.  People  are  always  asking  us: 
"Are  not  you  going  then  to  negotiate  at  all?"  Gentlemen, 
such  a  question  implies  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
situation.  Negotiations  are  taking  place  while  our  bills  are 
being  drafted.  Any  amendments  which  may  seem  advisable 
will  be  embodied  in  the  bills.  We  have  accepted  the  plan  of 
the  report,  we  have  agreed  to  pay  reparations  on  the  scale 
suggested  by  it,  but  the  report  has  not  obtained,  nor  can  it 
obtain,  binding  force  in  international  law  unless  the  German 
Reichstag  agrees  to  it.  We  must  furthermore  endeavour 
to  get  the  best  out  of  the  scheme,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
effected  by  legislative  action  on  our  part.  But  to  reject 
the  scheme  as  an  indivisible  whole  would  simply  mean 
that  each  nation  would  pick  out  of  the  cake  the  plums 
it  liked  best.  The  moment  we  decide  not  to  accept  it  as 
a  whole  we  shall  find  French  Governments  without  excep- 
tion doing  the  same.  Whatever  reservations  we  may 
formulate  we  may  be  sure  that  our  adversaries  will  make 
more,  and  the  latter  I  fear  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  we  are  to  do  so.  That  is  the  situation  by  which 
we  are  confronted.  That  is  why  we  find  those  nations 
which,  presumably  for  economic  reasons,  are  as  anxious  as 
we  are  for  Germany's  economic  recovery  doing  their 
utmost  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  report  as  an  indivisible 
whole.  (Interjection  by  Dr.  Quaatz.)  Dr.  Quaatz  says:  "A 
very  good  statement  of  our  adversaries'  case."  Herr  Quaatz, 
I  really  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  me  to  tell  the 
French  Prime  Minister  how  he  is  to  act.  I  will  add  that 
nothing  could  be  more  infamous  than  to  reproach  a  Foreign 
Minister  with  defending  the  interests  of  other  countries. 
(Repeated  cries  of  Shame,  and  cheers  from  the  German 
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People's  party,  the  Centre  and  Left.  President  Wallraf:  I 
did  not  catch  the  expression  used  by  Dr.  Quaatz.  I  consider 
the  description  by  the  Minister  of  Dr.  Quaatz's  interjection 
as  infamous  to  be  unparliamentary.  I  would  request  the 
Minister  to  continue.)  I  have  been  in  this  House  since  1907 
and  have  never  hitherto  been  called  to  order.  I  must, 
however,  observe  that  there  are  limits  to  the  patience  of 
any  one  in  my  position.  I  am  advocating  this  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Germany.  If  we  are 
wrong,  you  are  at  liberty  to  express  other  views,  but  you  are 
not  entitled  to  say  that  I  am  making  out  a  case  for  our  adver- 
saries. Another  generation,  anyhow,  will  have  to  settle  who 
was  the  best  judge  of  what  was  to  be  done  for  Germany, 
placed  as  she  now  is. 

That  brings  me  to  the  remarks  made  by  Count  Westarp — 
with  which  I  fully  agree — as  to  the  importance  of  the  per- 
sonal element  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  By  that  he 
meant  that  his  friends  would  prefer  that  someone  else  should 
be  entrusted,  not  only,  I  presume,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Reich,  but  also  with  that  of  foreign  policy, 
and  he  stated  that  he  objected  to  interference  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
Cabinet.  No  such  interference.  Count  Westarp,  has  ever 
taken  place.  As  German  Foreign  Minister  I  should  have 
protested  against  any  interference  of  this  kind.  Foreign 
Governments  have  expressed  to  us  in  unmistakeable  lan- 
guage— sometimes,  indeed,  in  official  communications — 
their  opinion  as  to  the  plight  in  which  Germany  would  find 
herself  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  report.  But  they 
have  never  attempted  to  influence  the  composition  of  our 
Governments — and  I  repeat  we  never  should  have  tolerated 
such  interference  on  their  part. 

Count  Westarp  got  very  excited  yesterday  at  the  idea  of 
English  criticisms  of  the  candidate  of  the  German  National 
Party  being  quoted  in  Germany.  We  were  told  formerly 
that  we  must  never  lose  touch  with  England,  and  the 
Government  was  especially  blamed  for  doing  so  after  the 
nth  of  August.  This  indignation  at  English  criticism  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  that  attitude. 
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For  the  rest,  Count  Westarp  dealt  with  the  report  of  the 
experts  and  the  attitude  of  his  friends  towards  it  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  for  which  I  am  grateful,  although  a  certain  amount 
of  scepticism  was  noticeable  in  his  speech  with  regard  to  the 
future  behaviour  of  our  opponents.  I  have  already  sought 
to  allay  their  apprehensions  in  one  respect.  I  must,  however, 
make  it  quite  plain  to  foreign  countries,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
done,  that  scepticism  and  doubts  of  this  kind  are  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  towards 
us.  The  German  nation  has  experienced  so  many  deceptions 
with  regard  to  international  agreements  that  it  is  quite 
entitled  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  this  one. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that 
in  this  particular  instance  justification  for  scepticism  on  the 
part  of  the  German  nation  has  been  admitted  by  leading 
members  of  the  British  Government  and  by  those  who 
will  probably  occupy  a  similar  position  in  the  Government 
of  France.  No  less  a  man  than  MacDonald  once  said: 
"The  growth  of  extremist  tendencies  in  Germany,  of  what 
foreigners  call  nationalism,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  towards  Germany."  Herriot  spoke 
in  a  similar  sense,  and  it  is  he  and  his  firiends  who  will  prob- 
ably play  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  French 
Government.  Comprehension  on  the  part  of  these  men  of 
the  psychological  process  which  the  German  nation  is 
undergoing,  as  manifested  by  its  violent  reaction  against  a 
policy  of  humiliation,  ought,  I  should  say,  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  methods  which  they  have  so  rightly  denounced. 

But  even  when  all  this  has  been  admitted  I  must  still  say 
that  the  language  used  by  Herr  v.  Graefe  was  of  an  excep- 
tionally irresponsible  character.  How  can  anyone  bring  him- 
self to  say,  when  the  Chancellor  is  referring — and  of  course 
he  must  refer  to  it;  even  members  of  the  German  National 
party  have  said  the  same  thing — to  the  need  for  an  honour- 
able understanding,  how  can  he  say,  I  repeat,  that  he 
would  rather  be  struck  dumb  than  talk  about  an  honour- 
able understanding?  (Voice  from  the  German  National 
party:  He  is  quite  right,  so  long  as  the  French  are  in 
the  country.)    It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  French  out  of 
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the  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  your  policy  (address- 
ing himself  to  the  Right)  will  achieve  that  object  any 
quicker  than  ours.  We  are  told  that  other  countries  are 
desirous  of  coming  to  a  modus  vivendi  with  Germany.  What 
other  policy  can  a  German  Chancellor  pursue  for  many 
years  to  come  but  that  of  coming  to  an  honourable  under- 
standing with  nations  with  whom  we  have  hitherto 
been  at  war.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  practise  a 
deception  upon  the  nation,  and  the  consequences  might 
very  well  be  ruinous  to  us. 
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FREEDOM 

SPEECH    AT     THE     CONVENTION     OF     THE     GERMAN     PEOPLE'S 
PARTY  AT  HANOVER 

20th  March,  1^24. 

TV /TY  friends,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  political  report 
■^^■*'  I  am  about  to  make  to  the  party  convention  should 
consist  mainly  of  a  survey  of  the  past  and  an  attempt  to 
forecast  the  future.  Four  years  of  parliamentary  labour  lie 
behind  us,  during  part  of  which  period  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  share  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the 
Reich. 

If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  us  from  1 920  to  1 924  of  forming  alliances  when- 
ever they  afforded  a  prospect  of  fruitful  co-operation  I 
would  request  him  to  ask  himself  at  this  point  whether 
the  greatest  statesmen  ever  possessed  by  Germany  have  not 
acted  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  man  who  puts  principles 
foremost  should  lay  his  wreath  at  the  foot,  not  of  Bismarck's 
statue,  but  of  that  of  Eugen  Richter.  It  is  only  poUtical 
philistines  who  perpetually  hold  fast  to  principles.  What  was 
the  economic  poUcy  of  modem  Germany?  Although  Bis- 
marck was  an  avowed  free-trader  he  became  a  convinced 
supporter  of  protection  when  compelled  by  economic 
conditions  to  do  so.  Bismarck  had  the  capacity  of  looking 
facts  in  the  face  and  of  taking  account  of  circumstances. 
We  were  maintaining  at  that  time  a  comparatively  steady 
rate  of  progress,  whereas  now  we  are  living  in  a  revolutionary 
period.  We  must  therefore  repudiate  the  suggestion 
that  our  attitude  is  marked  by  lack  of  principle,  especially 
as  we  are  inspired  by  a  belief  in  the  commonweal  in  the 
o  209 
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fuUest  sense  of  the  world.  This  belief  was  not  spontaneously 
generated,  but  was  the  fundamental  conception  upon 
which  our  whole  programme  is  based,  just  as  formerly 
we  decided  in  Leipsic  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  advocate 
co-operation  between  masters  and  men. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  parliamentary  government  survived  the  great 
upheaval  of  1918,  when  so  many  of  our  institutions  were 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  that  we  escaped  the  dicta- 
torship of  a  class.  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  Social 
Democracy  accepted  the  principle  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. There  was  bound,  however,  to  be  a  strong  reaction 
against  parliamentary  government,  owing  to  the  defects 
of  the  system,  and  particularly  to  the  petty  nature  of  our 
politics,  and  it  is  just  this  that  has  done  more  harm  to  parlia- 
mentary institutions  than  anything  else.  But  all  this  dces 
not  really  matter.  Our  achievements  in  the  field  of  politics, 
and  especially  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics,  are  the 
things  that  really  matter.  Our  liberty  in  foreign  politics 
has  hitherto  been  severely  circumscribed  and  is  likely  for 
some  time  to  remain  so.  We  are  finding  out  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  defenceless  nation  to  carry  on  a  foreign  policy.  We  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pacifists  who  are  proud  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  Unlike  them,  we  feel  very  bitterly  the 
disgrace  of  having  had  disarmament  imposed  upon  us. 
But  just  because  we  believe  in  Bismarck's  theory  of  practical 
politics,  we  must  ask  those  who  claim  to  be  followers  of 
Bismarck  to  deal  in  practical  politics  and  not  drift  into  a 
policy  of  illusions.  We  had  to  abandon  the  struggle  in  the 
Ruhr,  and  proved  our  willingness  to  make  reparations  to 
the  limit  of  our  capacity.  The  leaders  of  the  German  Na- 
tional party  have  repeatedly  stated  that  th6y  approved  of 
this  course.  In  view  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  this 
principle — sensible  people  I  beUeve  at  any  rate  have  unani- 
mously done  so — the  amount  of  our  obUgations  is  the  only 
matter  which  remains  in  dispute.  We  have  refused  to  accept 
a  policy  which  involves  the  assumption  of  obligations  that  we 
could  not  fulfil.  The  policy  broke  down,  moreover,  when  our 
wilhngness  to  fulfil  met  with  such  a  poor  return  in  Upper 
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Silesia.  When  the  Ruhr  was  invaded  we  relied  upon  moral 
force.  The  struggle  there  was  a  failure.  It  was  very  hard 
indeed  for  our  party  to  be  called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  Government  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done 
but  to  break  off  the  fight. 

There  are  some  people  who  even  to-day  maintain  that 
it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  offer  resistance  in  the  Ruhr,  as  our 
policy  was  condemned  to  failure  from  the  outset.  I  deny 
that  we  resisted  in  vain.  The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  German  people  could  fight 
and  suffer  on  behalf  of  its  nationality.  Speakers  at  national 
festivals  in  former  days,  as  Professor  Kahl  reminded  us 
yesterday,  were  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  the  Empire,  which  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
and  we  felt  proud  and  rejoiced  to  be  Germans.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  be  able  to  feel  like  that,  but  sentiments  like  those 
were  much  less  expressive  of  national  feeling  than  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  endured  by  our  compatriots  in  the 
occupied  territory  for  the  sake  of  the  poverty  stricken  and 
defenceless  Germany  of  to-day,  who  could  afford  them 
neither  succour  nor  protection,  and  to  whom  they  were 
only  bound  by  love  of  country.  You  know  that  discussions 
are  going  on  in  the  British  parliament  about  the  question  of 
the  Palatinate  and  the  moral  obliquity  and  illegality  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Ruhr.  Be  sure  that  the  attention  of  the 
world  would  never  have  been  drawn  to  the  wrongs  we  have 
suffered  if  passive  resistance  had  not  been  so  widespread. 
Lost  though  the  fight  may  be  for  the  moment,  no  one  can 
help  recognising  the  strength  of  national  and  racial  con- 
sciousness in  Germany.  I  take  full  responsibility  for  saying 
that  I  decline  to  condemn  the  men  who  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  passive  resistance.  Since  the  earliest  times  we  know 
of,  praise  has  always  been  given  to  the  men  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  their  country,  not  by  order  or  at  the  request 
of  their  Government,  but  purely  on  their  own  impulse.  One 
would  have  thought  that  other  countries  in  whose  history 
similar  episodes  have  occurred  would  have  appreciated  the 
action  of  these  men  in  risking  their  lives  and  doing  something 
which.  Heaven  knows,  has  never  been  considered  dishonour- 
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able.  We  shall  therefore  always  respect  the  memory  of  the 
many  victims  who  risked  life  and  limb  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle.  We  shall  continue  to  fight  for  the  release  of  every 
one  of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  punished  for  their 
patriotism.  We  shall  persist  in  demanding  their  release  and 
in  the  endeavour  to  recover  full  control  of  the  territory  that 
has  been  left  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  struggle  in  the  Ruhr  has  come  to  an  end.  Although 
France  may  be  called  the  victor  in  the  struggle  I  do  not 
think  she  feels  any  happier  in  consequence.  She  is  bleeding 
from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  policy  pursued  by  her  both 
during  and  after  the  war.  She  is  suffering  from  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  can  befall  a  nation — namely,  currency  depre- 
ciation, which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  worst  kind  of  Marx- 
ism, because  it  ends  in  confiscation.  Currency  depreciation 
is  advancing  from  East  to  West,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  Europe  persists  in  its  present  policy.  France  has 
now  got  to  grapple  with  the  same  problems  with  which  we 
have  been  contending.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
plainly  visible  and  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  injury 
done  to  her  economic  system  by  the  treatment  which  was 
inflicted  upon  Germany.  The  crisis  she  is  undergoing  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  number  of  international  conferences  which  have 
been  held.  If  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  really  capable  of 
being  carried  out  the  world  would  be  at  peace.  If  this  treaty 
has  really  restored  peace,  why  do  we  find  statesmen  meet- 
ing one  or  more  times  annually  in  order  to  confer  about  the 
political  and  economic  situation  of  the  world.  The  various 
conferences  and  the  summons  to  the  experts  show  that  this 
peace  has  not  been  followed  by  an  era  of  peaceful  political 
and  economic  development,  and  that  the  prevailing  univer- 
sal uneasiness  will  be  perpetuated  unless  we  come  to  an 
agreement.  We  shall  very  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  report 
of  the  international  experts  upon  Germany's  capacity  to 
pay.  The  co-operation  of  the  experts  and  their  honest 
endeavour,  as  I  am  convinced,  to  solve  these  problems  in 
an  impartial  spirit  is  symptomatic  of  a  change  of  attitude. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether  the  Committee  has 
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formed  an  accurate  estimate  of  our  capacity  to  pay.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  reports 
contained  in  the  German  newspapers  as  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  experts.  But  I  should  like  as  a  matter  of  principle 
to  make  one  statement  with  regard  to  their  forthcoming 
conclusions,  and  I  will  begin  by  repeating  what  was  said 
recently  by  the  Chancellor  at  the  convention  of  the  Indus- 
trial Association  of  the  Reich. 

The  German  Government  has  an  entirely  free  hand  with 
regard  to  the  conclusions  of  the  experts.  It  will,  for  its  part — 
as  in  duty  bound — do  everything  in  its  power  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement,  provided  that  the  German  nation  is  capable  of 
bearing  the  charges  thereby  imposed  upon  it.  But  it  must 
adhere  to  certain  fixed  principles.  The  question  arises  once 
more  whether  we  are  to  give  our  signatures  to  an  agreement 
which  we  cannot  carry  out,  and  the  course  of  events  of  the 
last  four  years  tends  to  prove  that  nothing  has  been  more 
detrimental  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  restoration 
of  good  relations  between  the  different  nations  than  the 
habit  of  subscribing  to  undertakings  which,  although  impos- 
sible of  fulfilment,  are  nevertheless  considered  by  one  party 
as  having  legal  validity.  Far  less  harm  would  have  been 
done  to  international  relations  by  a  plain  statement  on  our 
part  as  to  the  limits  of  our  capacity  to  pay  than  the  accu- 
sations of  dishonesty  of  which  this  practice  has  been  the 
occasion.  In  the  second  place  we  must  insist  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  German  railways  and  the  organisation 
of  the  German  Reichsbank,  whatever  form  the  latter  may 
assume,  retaining  its  German  complexion,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  out  voted  by  foreigners  on  the  managing 
and  administrative  committees  of  those  institutions. 

I  cannot  follow  those  who  tell  us  that  they  decline  to  allow 
foreigners  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  working  of  these 
institutions.  If  a  nation  in  our  position  is  to  attract  foreign 
capital  with  a  view  to  making  its  present  efforts  bear  interest, 
in  future  years,  it  cannot  stand  on  its  dignity  when  it  has 
got  the  money  and  claim  to  exclude  the  foreigners  who  have 
lent  the  money  fi-om  having  any  say  in  our  affairs,  however 
much  we  may  dislike  them  doing  so.    Such  action  on  our 
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part  would  be  very  foolish  and  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  ourselves  apply  in  business.  Co-operation 
on  the  part  of  leading  international  economists  would,  I 
believe,  afford  them  a  real  insight  into  the  state  of  our  affairs 
and  prevent  them  entertaining  such  extravagant  ideas  as 
to  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay.  Some  of  our  own 
people,  even,  have  been  deceived  by  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  the  German  economic  system  We  have  seen  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  had  believed  themselves  twenty- 
four  hours  previously  to  be  rich  and  prosperous,  suddenly 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  reduced  to  beggary. 
The  authors  of  the  peace  treaty  actually  tried  to  injure  our 
commercial  repute.  Our  economic  system  is  still  hampered 
by  provisions  which  paralyse  and  embarrass  us  most  terribly. 
Once  foreign  capital  is  directly  concerned  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  our  reparation  loans  and  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  great  banking  institutions  it  will  be  equally 
interested  with  ourselves  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  us  increasing  the  scale  of  our  reparations.  This  is  a 
truism  in  political  economy  and  in  relation  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  world.  No  one  can  feel  any  satisfaction 
that  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  point  of  welcoming  co- 
operation of  this  kind.  But  so  great  are  the  advantages  we 
can  hope  to  reap  from  a  settlement  of  this  nature  that  any 
other  consideration  is  of  minor  importance. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  every  single  statement 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  subject  by  responsible  per- 
sons the  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  the  payment  of 
reparations  and  the  resumption  of  deliveries  to  the  allied 
and  associated  nations  is  contingent  upon  our  recovering 
control  of  the  Ruhr  area,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  economic  and 
fiscal  resources  and  of  its  administration,  in  fact,  of  every- 
thing which  appertains  to  us  by  reason  of  its  German 
nationality.  It  must  be  contingent,  moreover,  upon  the 
restoration  of  normal  political  conditions  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  and  internationally 
binding  agreement  to  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  laid  down  by  the  treaty.  Every 
treaty,  besides  imposing  obligations  upon  the  vanquished, 
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gives  certain  rights  to  the  latter.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
fulfil  our  obligations  unless  we  are  permitted  to  avail  our- 
selves of  our  legal  rights.  We  are  answerable  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Reich.  The  Allies  who  signed  the  treaty  jointly 
are  responsible  collectively  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
intact. 

Conditions  at  the  present  time  are  unbearable.  Our 
people  have  had  to  endure  far  greater  suffering  of  late 
than  we  have  any  right  to  expect  of  them.  Worse  than  this 
oppression  is  the  protection  given  by  our  enemies  to  the 
scum  of  our  own  population,  which  has  become  embol- 
dened to  the  point  of  claiming  the  right  to  rule  over  our 
fellow-countrymen.  I  gratefully  recognise  the  existence  of  a 
feeling  among  the  Allied  Governments  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of  justice.  We  are  grateful,  too,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate  for  the  stand  they  have  made  against  separatist 
outrages. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  future  of  the  Rhine,  the  Ruhr 
and  of  the  Palatinate.  It  is  a  question  the  decision  of  which 
will  profoundly  affect  our  destinies,  and  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  distracted  by  matters  of  less  importance,  as 
though  our  fate  was  not  at  stake. 

While  I  am  on  the  question  of  principles  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon  another  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  our  internal  controversies,  after  all,  turn 
upon  questions  of  principles.  We  have  recently  been  re- 
proached for  our  alleged  willingness  to  incur  further  liabili- 
ties, and  we  have  been  asked  whether  we  were  not  satis- 
fied with  what  we  had  already  undertaken.  I  said  just  now 
that  no  practical  politician  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  conse- 
quencies  of  our  having  lost  the  war  and  what  I  have  said 
applies  equally  to  the  struggle  in  the  Ruhr.  We  have  got  to 
decide,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  whether  we  prefer  to  alle- 
viate our  burdens  rather  than  liberate  German  territory  or 
to  subordinate  the  liberation  of  our  territory  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  our  burdens.  I  often  recall  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  war  of  1806  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 
There  were  men  at  that  time  who  advised  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  give  up  the  whole  or  part  of  Silesia  in  exchange 
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for  the  remission  of  so  many  millions  of  war  indemnity. 
It  would  have  been  a  national  disgrace  if  their  advice  had 
been  taken,  and  it  would  be  equally  disgraceful  to-day,  were 
we  unwilling  to  assume  the  obligations  which  must  be  under- 
taken if  we  are  to  recover  our  liberty.  Do  you  really  believe 
that  we  are  honestly  anxious  to  turn  the  railways  of  the 
Reich  into  a  joint  stock  company?  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
our  wish  to  turn  the  Reichsbank  into  a  currency  institution 
in  which  foreign  influence  is  predominant?  We  are  only 
doing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  occupied  territories. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  the  Government  of  Germany,  to  under- 
take liabilities  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  capacity  in  order 
to  obtain  our  freedom.  No  nation  with  any  sense  of  honour 
can  hesitate  for  a  moment  when  it  is  a  question  of  choosing 
between  financial  relief  and  liberty.  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  there  are  limits  to  our  capacity  to  pay. 

I  would  add  that  it  is  always  easy  to  criticise,  and  par- 
ticularly easy  to  criticise  our  foreign  policy.  It  is,  however, 
the  bounden  duty  of  our  critics  to  tell  us  in  their  turn  what 
practical  proposals  they  have  to  put  forward.  Forcible 
methods  must  be  excluded,  as  we  have  no  means  of  putting 
them  into  practice. 

Anyone  who  knowingly  attempts  to  deceive  the  German 
people  on  this  point  is  acting  like  a  man  who  ought  to  steer 
clear  of  politics,  for  only  a  demagogue  of  the  worst  kind 
could  do  so  deliberately.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  better 
that  this  irregular  state  of  affairs  should  continue  or  that  we 
should  conclude  treaties  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  execute  them.  I  can  well  imagine  the  first  impulse  of 
the  German  nation  would  be  to  acclaim  a  statesman  were 
he  to  say  that  he  would  throw  these  treaties  in  the  face  of  our 
adversaries.  But  the  German  nation  and  the  German 
nation  alone  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  I  was  blamed 
for  not  making  adequate  protest  against  the  illegal  entry 
into  the  Ruhr.  Well,  how  can  I  protest  against  illegality 
except  upon  the  basis  of  the  treaty?  If  I  ceased  to 
recognise  the  treaty,  millions  of  people  in  the  occupied 
territory  would  have  had  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
my  action.     The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  convince 
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the  world  that  the  policy  of  ruining  Germany  will  be 
injurious  to  itself. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  adversaries  are  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  idealism.  The  policy  of  States  is  determined  by 
considerations  of  practical  interest.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  plunged  into  misery  without  involving 
others  which  might  be  interested  in  saving  it  for  civilisation. 
There  is  but  little  we  can  do,  and  our  liberty  of  action  is  very 
much  restricted.  A  foreign  policy  like  ours  is  not  calculated 
to  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  But  Germany  cannot  be  re- 
built by  mere  enthusiasm.  What  we  have  all  got  to  do  is  to 
recover  our  national  consciousness,  for  moral  force  will  be 
of  no  avail  when  the  time  comes  for  fighting  for  our  future 
unless  we  can  secure  national  unanimity. 

Hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  is  a  better  proof  of  patriotism 
than  the  mere  proclamation  of  patriotic  sentiments.  You 
have  got  to  make  your  choice  between  popularity  hunting 
or  having  the  courage  to  undertake  responsibility. 

I  remember  once  reading  in  a  statement  an  article  which 
contained  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  of  myself  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  a  man  who  had  the  gift  of  oratory  did  not  use 
it  to  arouse  the  patriotic  passions  of  the  nation.  Believe  me, 
anyone  who  wanted  to  and  had  the  capacity  for  doing  so 
could  very  easily  become  the  most  popular  man  in  the  whole 
of  Germany.  No  honest  German,  however,  could  take  it  upon 
himself  to  say  with  Hitler:  "Let  us  carry  the  black,  white 
and  red  flag  over  the  Rhine.'*  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  it  would  only  end  in  misery.  What  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  people  are  really  justified  in  say- 
ing: "These  perpetual  conferences,  and  the  Sisyphean 
labours  of  the  directors  of  our  foreign  policy  are  all  to  no  pur- 
pose." I  do  not  think  that  the  historian  will  say  that 
our  rate  of  progress  has  been  unduly  slow.  The  attitude 
of  the  world  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  four  years 
ago.  A  speech  such  as  was  recently  made  in  the  American 
Senate  would  have  been  impossible  even  two  years  ago. 
If  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  from  speeches  and 
articles  in  the  Press  that  the  world  no  longer  blindly 
accepts  the  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  war  which 
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was  so  industriously  propagated  by  the  Northcliffe  Press, 
it  is  surely  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Government  of  the  Reich  in  the  matter  of  war 
guilt  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  this  revulsion  of  opinion. 
I  repeat  as  Foreign  Minister  what  I  have  always  said  as  a 
private  deputy  that  propaganda  of  this  kind  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  main  by  the  labours  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals working  independently,  and  that  it  would  be 
deprived  of  any  value  were  it  to  receive  the  stamp  of  official 
approval.  The  Government,  however,  must  give  the  move- 
ment its  moral  support  and  have  the  courage  not  to  disavow 
it.  I  made  this  statement  when  I  was  Chancellor  and  I 
repeat  it  again  as  Foreign  Minister.  Chancellor  Dr.  Marx 
also  did  so  recently. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  this  change  of  attitude  is  not 
apparent  in  other  respects,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  resumption  of  trade  relations  between  Germany 
and  other  Powers  on  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States,  who  were  so  long  disinclined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  European  affairs,  have  concluded 
a  most  important  treaty  of  commerce  with  us  which  puts  a 
new  interpretation  upon  the  most  favoured  nation  clause, 
the  fact,  I  repeat,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  com- 
plete stop  to  deliveries  in  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
in  the  Ruhr,  without  affecting  our  relations  with  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  we  have  succeeded  in  agreeing  with 
England  to  reduce  the  reparation  levy  from  25  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  finally  that  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
would  not  have  done  so  without  official  sanction,  has  agreed 
to  help  us  to  found  a  gold  discount  bank  by  obtaining  for  us 
credits  to  the  amount  of  ,{^15  million  are  all  matters  for  satis- 
faction, but  which,  I  admit,  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
bricks  of  which  the  building  will  eventually  be  composed. 
Believe  me,  Gentlemen,  Germany  can  only  be  reconstructed 
brick  by  brick  and  not  by  high-sounding  phrases,  and  we 
ought  to  be  congratulated  for  having  made  a  certain  amount 
of  headway  under  very  difficult  circumstances  instead  of 
being  reproached  with  having  done  nothing. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  views  held  by  a 
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considerable  number  of  our  fellow  countrymen  which  have 
not  only  led  them  to  forsake  their  political  parties  and  form 
patriotic  associations  and  organisations,  but  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  attracting  the  youth  of  our  country 
to  various  organisations  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  wrong  to 
assume  that  because  some  of  them  are  opposed  to  us,  we  in 
turn  are  going  to  oppose  them.  I  decline  to  do  so.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  here  ought  to  try  and  appreciate  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  birth  of  these  organisations.  They 
are  after  all  only  the  outward  expression  of  feelings  which  are 
entertained  by  all  of  those  who  are  present.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us,  if  we  were  young  again  would  join  these 
associations.  They  are  the  outward  expression  of  the  feeling 
that  we  must  rise  superior  to  party  quarrels  and  place 
ourselves  one  and  all  at  the  service  of  our  fatherland.  If, 
moreover,  these  associations  are  endeavouring  to  make  up 
for  what  we  have  lost  by  the  compulsory  abandonment  of 
military  service  by  promoting  the  physical  fitness  of  their 
members,  who  can  deprecate  their  action,  in  view  of  the 
attraction  exercised  upon  our  youth  more  especially  by 
organisations  of  this  kind.  They  would  not  be  young  men 
if  they  were  insensible  to  the  appeal  of  romance.  A  man 
who  is  never  assailed  by  a  craving  for  romance  is  no  better 
than  a  miserable  philistine. 

We  are  entitled,  however,  to  demand  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  leaders  who  have  obtained 
control  of  the  movement.  We  have  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  youths  who  are  associated  with  the  movement 
being  made  the  tools  of  agitators  and  to  insist  that  they 
be  educated  up  to  the  great  conception  of  a  national 
commonwealth. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  these  asso- 
ciations must  abstain  from  laying  hands  upon  one  of  our 
greatest  assets.  Hands  off  the  German  Reicbswehr!  Our 
Reichswehr  is  not  the  property  of  any  one  party,  but  of  the 
whole  German  nation.  Let  us  respect  those  who  have 
placed  their  services  at  its  disposal;  I  mean  the  officers  who 
had  such  a  brilliant  position  under  the  Empire  and  who 
have  shown  greater  patriotism  by  placing  themselves    at 
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the  service  of  the  Republic  than  by  simply  going  off  and 
leaving  others  to  carry  on. 

I  am  not  infrequently  very  disagreeably  impressed  by  the 
absence  of  respect  for  the  Republic  as  at  present  constituted 
and  for  its  leaders.  People  must  not  be  free  to  insult  the  Reich 
and  its  representatives  as  they  did  recently  in  Munich 
without  being  duly  reprimanded  by  the  presiding  judge. 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer's  "Ulrich  von  Hutten"  contains 
a  passage  on  the  subject  which  a  good  many  people  in 
Munich  might  read  with  advantage:  "Worthless  is  the 
freedom  which  forgets  the  respect  it  owes  the  Reich." 

We  must  remember  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
this  Germany  of  ours  and  that  her  word  will  carry  less 
weight  if  she  is  exposed  to  abuse  of  this  kind  by  her  own 
people.  We  must  endeavour  to  reach  a  stage  in  our  poli- 
tical development  when  questions  involving  national  in- 
terests will  no  longer  be  treated  from  a  party  point  of  view, 
but  as  affecting  the  nation  as  a  whole.  That  is  how  we  stand 
as  regards  these  national  and  patriotic  associations.  Genuine 
patriotism  must  become  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  not  oppose  these  asso- 
ciations, but  endeavour  to-  inspire  them  with  the  spirit 
by  which  we  are  animated. 

Now  as  to  the  importance  of  economic  questions.  The 
condition  of  our  economic  system  since  the  war  has  been  too 
pitiable.  Many  people  even  now  hardly  realise  what  infla- 
tion means  to  a  nation.  Marxism  has  never  had  such  an 
effective  or  cruel  auxiliary  as  the  depreciation  which  has 
befallen  the  currencies  of  various  nations.  I  once  said  in  the 
Reichstag  (and  I  still  adhere  to  what  I  then  said):  "When 
people  in  France  talk  about  their  devastated  areas — and  I 
thoroughly  understand  a  nation  bewailing  its  devastated 
provinces — we  may  well  reply :  'It  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
lot  any  devastated  provinces,  thanks  to  the  men  who  pre- 
served us  from  that  fate,  but  we  mourn  the  ruin  of  our  best 
class  of  citizens  who  gave  their  all  to  preserve  the  Reich.'  " 
We  must  do  our  utmost  to  help  the  German  middle  classes 
in  industry,  trade,  and  education.  No  nation  can  consist 
solely  of  capitalists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  dependents  on  the 
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other  without  suffering  serious  economic  and  poHtical 
injury  and  endangering  the  standard  of  its  civiHsation.  I  view 
the  formation  of  these  huge  economic  trusts  with  the  greatest 
apprehension.  The  extinction  of  even  a  single  self-support- 
ing business  is  a  matter  to  us  for  regret. 

I  would  rather  see  business  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of 
private  traders  than  by  a  few  big  undertakings,  as  the  per- 
sonal touch  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  latter.  We  attained  a 
position  second  only  to  that  of  England  in  the  trade  of  the 
world  at  a  time  when  individualism  was  in  favour  with  us. 
The  casualties  suffered  by  the  middle  classes  are  due  to  the 
patriotism  of  its  members,  which  led  them  in  time  of  need 
to  give  the  State  all  it  asked  of  them  without  regard  to  the 
consequences.  We  need  in  the  first  place  less  paternalism 
on  the  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  second  place  to  work 
harder. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  foolish  than  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labour  when  the  war  had  been  lost.  It  is  only  by 
harder  work  and  the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of  every 
German  that  we  can  regain  the  position  we  have  lost. 

I  would  warn  you,  however,  against  exaggeration  in 
either  respect.  The  working  classes  used  their  prepon- 
derant influence  after  the  Revolution  in  a  manner  which 
is  proving  fatal  to  our  economic  system.  Agreement  could 
have  been  reached  at  an  early  stage  upon  reasonable  terms. 
But  let  the  other  side  beware  at  the  present  time  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  workman  is  thankful  if  he  can 
get  a  job.  In  this  emergency  we  are  dependent  upon  each 
other.  Let  everyone  bear  in  mind  that  we  all  stand  in  need 
of  one  another  and  endeavour  to  use  conciliatory  methods 
whenever  possible. 
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AND  OF  THE   SANCTION  TOWNS 
\ 

SPEECH   IN   THE   REICHSTAG 

22nd  July,  ig25. 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen.  When  I  discussed  the  question 
of  security  in  this  House  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  I  defined 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich  in  this  matter 
by  saying  that  any  solution  to  which  Germany  was  not  a 
party  would  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  her  interests. 
It  was  this  consideration  which  induced  us  to  take  an  active 
part  in  solving  the  question  of  security.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  German  memorandum. 
The  French  replied  on  the  i6th  of  June  in  a  note  which  was 
fully  discussed  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Our 
answer  was  sent  off  on  the  20th  inst. 

The  fact  that  we  replied  as  quickly  as  was  compatible  with 
the  consultation  of  these  various  authorities  is  a  proof  of 
our  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  Our 
attitude  towards  the  French  note  is  clearly  andunmistakeably 
defined  in  our  reply.  The  German  memorandum  contained 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  initiation  of  discussions  which 
it  was  felt  might  also  afford  a  basis  for  international  nego- 
tiations. The  French  attempted,  indeed,  in  their  note  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  concrete  fashion  and  to  define  the 
outline  of  a  treaty  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Allies. 
Any  attempt  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  bring  to  light  the 
difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  object  of  these  discussions  is  the  conclusion  of  a  pact 
with  Germany — not  of  a  pact  between  three  Powers  against 
Germany,  but  of  a  pact  between  them  and  Germany.  We 
cannot  say  for  the  moment  what  other  Powers  will  even- 
tually participate  in  this  agreement.  The  position  of  Italy, 
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especially,  in  this  respect  is  rather  doubtful.  We  can  only 
for  our  part  express  the  hope  that  Italy  will  take  her  share 
in  solving  this  great  problem. 

The  Western  pact  of  guarantee  as  set  forth  in  the  German 
memorandum  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  treaty  we  are  trying 
to  conclude;  and  this  pact  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  treaties  of  arbitration. 

The  treaty  will  come  into  force  as  soon  as  Germany  joins 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Besides  these  matters,  as  to  which  agreement  in  principle 
may  be  said  to  have  been  already  reached,  other  very 
important  and  vital  points  still  remain  to  be  cleared  up.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  with  regard  to  these  latter,  that  the  practical 
objections  formulated  by  our  note  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Allies  will  contribute  considerably  to  their  elucidation. 
There  is  no  need  to  explain  and  discuss  these  objections 
in  detail.  We  suggest  that  the  decision  as  to  aggression 
should  be  left  to  the  League  of  Nations  rather  than  to 
individual  contracting  States.  We  decline  to  accept  the 
view  that  any  party  to  the  quarrel,  however,  indirectly 
concerned,  is  qualified  to  act  as  an  impartial  judge  on 
the  court  of  arbitration.  We  utter  a  warning  as  to  the 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  are  bound  to  arise 
if  the  decision  as  to  the  aggressor,  which  as  previous 
negotiations  have  shown  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  is  to  be  left  to  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty.  We  object,  in  other  words,  to  any 
attempt  to  substitute  the  one-sided  and  necessarily  preju- 
diced opinion  of  individual  nations  for  a  decision  by  the 
court  of  arbitration  or  the  League  of  Nations.  Unless  you 
assume  that  States  are  more  likely  to  be  actuated  by  impartial 
motives  than  individuals,  the  former  would  be  involved  in 
conscientious  difficulties  of  an  unheard  of  nature  if  the 
text  of  the  Allies  were  allowed  to  stand. 

These  explanations  of  our  point  of  view  were  charac- 
terised by  so  much  common  sense  that  they  have  been  fully 
appreciated  in  Paris  and  London.  The  German  reply  affords 
a  basis  for  further  discussions,  which,  as  we  trust,  will  lead 
to  negotiations  and  the  attainment  of  the  objects  originally 
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suggested  by  us.  We  may  therefore  not  unjustifiably  indulge 
in  the  hope  that  positive  results  will  eventually  be  achieved. 

If  appearances  are  not  altogether  deceptive,  our  discus- 
sions will  continue  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  Conference  of  London  and  which  has  already 
been  responsible  for  solving  the  problem  of  reparations. 
Our  hopes  and  expectations  in  this  respect  have  been  jus- 
tified in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by  the  promise  to  eva- 
cuate the  Ruhr  district  before  the  appointed  day.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  satisfaction  to  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments  for  the  proof  of  goodwill  they  are 
giving  us  by  completing  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict before  the  i6th  of  August,  when  they  were  finally 
bound  to  do  so.  The  French  and  Belgian  Governments 
have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted  from  their 
intention  first  of  all  to  recognise  the  London  Agreement  on 
this  point,  and  secondly  to  evacuate  the  Ruhr  district 
before  the  i6th  of  August  by  the  desperate  efforts  of  Count 
Reventlow  to  prove  that  the  authoritative  French  text  does 
not  bind  the  occupying  Powers  in  any  way  to  evacuate 
the  Ruhr  by  the  i6th  of  August,  but  only  to  continue  the 
evacuation  on  that  date  and  allows  them  to  complete 
the  same  whenever  they  think  fit.  (Interruption  from 
the  National  Socialist  party.)  Gentlemen,  Count  Reventlow 
has  asserted  that  the  German  pubHc  has  been  deceived  into 
believing  that  no  such  obligation  was  incumbent  upon 
the  occupying  Powers,  owing  to  the  incorrect  translation 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  asserted  that  the  words, 
they,  that  is  to  say  the  occupying  Powers,  "procede- 
ront  a  1' evacuation"  only  means  that  the  occupying  Powers 
are  bound  to  go  on  with  the  evacuation  after  the  i6th  of 
August.  The  French  and  Belgian  Governments,  as  I  have 
said,  have  not  adopted  this  version,  but  have  fully  admitted 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  that  the  translation  upon  which 
the  contentions  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  based  corresponds 
accurately  with  the  treaty  as  finally  agreed  upon,  a  matter 
indeed  as  to  which  nobody  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
in  London  could  ever  have  been  in  the  slightest  doubt. 

One  thing,  however,  I  should  like  to  say  quite  openly. 
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Although  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  German  Government 
have  been  devoting  all  their  efforts  during  the  last  few  weeks 
to  ensuring  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  although  we 
have  been  engaged  continuously  through  the  whole  of  this 
period  in  negotiating  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  a  German  deputy  has  seen  fit  to  state  in 
public  that  the  occupying  Powers  were  not  bound  thereby 
to  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  on  the  appointed  day. 
His  statement  is,  in  the  first  place,  entirely  erroneous  in 
point  of  fact,  and  secondly,  emanating,  as  it  does,  from  a 
member  of  this  House,  is  intolerable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  interest. 

The  satisfaction  that  has  been  caused  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  district  will  be  increased 
by  the  following  statement,  which  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
make. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  obligation 
to  evacuate  the  sanction  towns  was  dealt  with  in  Herr  v. 
Schubert's  note  to  Count  Peretti  de  la  Rocca,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  declaration  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Premiers 
on  the  subject.  I  have  never  doubted  that  the  Allies  would 
carry  out  the  obligations  undertaken  by  them  in  London  in 
this  respect  also.  We  are  in  receipt  of  definite  information 
that  the  territory  which  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  192 1 
for  purposes  of  sanctions — I  mean  the  towns  of  Diisseldorf 
and  Duisburg-Ruhrort — are  to  be  evacuated  in  the  near 
future.  (Interjection  from  the  Communists:  In  the  near 
future!)  Gentlemen,  when  a  declaration  of  this  kind  is  made 
after  having  been  previously  interpreted  by  the  other 
side  as  meaning  that  the  occupied  territories  will  be 
evacuated  prior  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
I  consider  it  very  mistaken  to  attribute  such  a  meaning 
to  one  single  phrase.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are  cer- 
tain groups  in  this  House  which  regard  the  evacuation 
of  the  Ruhr  and  the  sanction  towns  as  betokening  an 
attitude  which  is  unwelcome  to  them.  We,  at  any  rate, 
have  every  reason  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  evacua- 
tion, both  of  the  Ruhr  and  of  the  sanction  towns,  means 
that  the  last  and  most  important  provisions  of  the  London 
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Agreement  are  about  to  be  carried  out.  Of  course,  it  only 
means  that  the  Allies  are  carrying  out  in  their  turn  agree- 
ments which  have  been  faithfully  observed  by  ourselves.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  from 
the  point  of  view  of  internal  politics  as  well  as  from  that  of 
our  relations  with  the  Allies  if  the  suspicions  aroused  in  the 
German  public  by  our  unfortunate  experiences  of  recent 
years  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  pledges  which  have 
been  given  us,  and  still  entertained  by  it  to  some  extent, 
were  finally  dissipated.  Subsequently  to  the  negotiations 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  agreements  in  London,  tension  in 
Germany  was  much  diminished.  We  fully  admit  that  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Agreement  with  regard  to  the  res- 
toration of  treaty  conditions  in  the  Ruhr  district,  so  far  as 
they  remained  unaffected  by  the  evacuation,  have  been  duly 
carried  out.  The  non-evacuation  of  the  Northern  zone  of 
the  Rhineland,  however,  which  had  been  promised  us,  and 
which  under  the  treaties  was  due  to  take  place  on  the 
loth  of  January  last,  has  again  increased  the  tension  owing 
to  the  suspicions  and  doubts  entertained  by  the  public  as  to 
whether  it  can  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  in 
this  respect. 

Gentlemen,  our  contention  that  the  various  points  that 
still  remained  to  be  settled  in  the  matter  of  disarmament 
afforded  no  valid  reason  for  the  prolongation  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Northern  zone  of  the  Rhineland,  was,  if  anything, 
fortified  by  the  note  addressed  to  us  by  the  Allies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  alleged  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  disarmament 
which  has  now  been  made  public.  The  Government  of 
the  Reich  has  never  let  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its 
willingness  faithfully  to  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  with 
regard  to  disarmament,  notwithstanding  the  painful  nature 
of  the  task  and  the  material  difficulties  which  it  must  entail. 
A  new  organisation  has  been  created  to  deal  with  the 
questions  raised  by  the  latest  note  with  regard  to  disarma- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  a  commission  presided  over  by  General 
Pawels,  which  will  be  invested  with  special  powers.  The 
demands  which  the  Allies  are  entitled  to  make  upon  us  under 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  have  already  been  partially  carried 
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out,  and  have  still  to  some  extent  to  be  complied  with.  Some 
questions  have  not  as  yet  been  entirely  cleared  up.  Differ- 
ences of  principle  have  arisen  with  regard  to  some  other 
matters  in  respect  of  which  we  maintain  that  the  Allies 
are  exceeding  their  treaty  rights.  That  is  obviously  the 
point  where  we  must  draw  a  line,  for  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  intolerably  severe  as  it  is,  and  we 
cannot  go  on  allowing  it  to  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  new  organisation  which  we  have  set  up  will  carry 
on  negotiations  whenever  necessary  with  the  Inter-allied 
Military  Commission  and  will  at  once  get  into  touch  with 
the  latter  with  this  object.  The  Allies,  however,  will  agree 
with  us  that  whatever  questions  are  pending  must  be  cleared 
up  prior  to  or,  at  any  rate,  simultaneously  with,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  great  treaty  of  peace. 

The  favourable  aspect  of  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  treaty  of  security  will  make  it 
much  more  easy  for  us  to  deal  with  certain  matters  of  a 
highly  controversial  nature.  We  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
in  good-will — provided,  as  we  assume,  that  it  is  apparent 
upon  the  other  side.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  us,  given 
that,  to  settle  these  questions  simultaneously  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pact  of  security. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Allow  me  now  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  on  the 
subject  of  the  pact  of  security,  the  continuation  of  which  is 
at  the  present  time  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain stated  in  his  latest  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  decision  which  Europe  was  about  to  make  with 
regard  to  this  question  would  be  a  turning  point  in  its 
history.  We  also  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  decision 
which  is  impending.  The  Government  of  the  Reich  has 
recently  pubHshed  certain  documents  relating  to  the 
problem  of  security.  We  also  previously  pubUshed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  French  yellow  book  deaUng  with  the  question. 
I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  this  collection  of  docu- 
ments was  very  carefully  studied  and  if  more  attention  was 
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devoted  to  it  by  the  public  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

One  cannot  sometimes  help  feeling  that  certain  indivi- 
duals imagine  that  the  idea  suddenly  flashed  upon  us 
last  February  of  bringing  this  question  before  the  public 
and  that  there  was  no  real  justification  for  doing  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  question  of  security,  by  which  I 
mean  the  right  claimed  by  France  over  and  above  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  be  given  security,  is  one  which  has 
long  been  pending  between  France  and  her  Allies  and  by 
which  we  and  France  are  permanently  divided.  Everything 
of  which  we  have  been  accused  of  recent  years — the  various 
demands  for  sanctions  and  occupations,  the  preference  for  a 
policy  of  force  to  one  of  conciliation — were  always  justified 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  threat  to  France  and  her  right  to 
further  security,  a  claim,  moreover,  which  was  actually 
admitted  by  Chamberlain  in  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  by  the  very  same  British  Foreign  Minister,  that 
is  to  say,  who  pointed  out  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
at  an  earlier  date  would  have  rendered  the  various  alliances 
which  France  has  since  concluded  with  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia entirely  superfluous. 

The  extent  to  which  international  relations  are  influenced 
by  the  question  of  security  and  the  incompleteness  of  any 
settlement  in  which  we  do  not  take  part  is  proved  by  recent 
statements  of  this  kind.  The  theory,  however  which  pre- 
vailed in  certain  French  circles  with  regard  to  the  German 
Rhineland — which  is  not  held  in  French  Government  circles, 
nor  by  the  majority  of  the  French  public  at  the  present 
time — of  solving  the  question  by  any  other  means  than  by  a 
pact  of  security  affording  us  a  guarantee  that  we  should 
retain  permanent  possession  of  the  Rhineland,  will  be- 
come very  apparent  if  you  study  in  the  French  yellow 
book  to  which  I  have  referred  the  last  speech  made  by 
M.  Poincare  while  still  Prime  Minister.  It  was  delivered  at 
the  end  of  1923,  when  the  situation  at  home  was  at  its  worst 
and  very  great  pressure  was  being  put  upon  us  from  abroad. 
M.  Poincare  made  no  secret  at  the  time  of  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  him  that  the  political  situation  in  the  Rhineland 
and  the  Palatinate  would  be  favourably  affected  by  the  state 
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of  Germany,  by  which  he  meant  that  the  separatist  move- 
ment might  possibly  get  the  upper  hand.  After  giving  a  very 
ftill  description  of  conditions  in  this  country — and  at  the 
time  it  was  unfortunately  an  accurate  description — he  made 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  political  situation: 

"The  occupying  Powers  are  not  bound  in  any  way  to 
protect  the  Government  in  Berlin  against  the  formation  of 
new  States  or  against  any  change  in  the  boundaries  of  exist- 
ing States,  or  even  against  the  disruption  of  the  Reich.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  premature  to  prophesy  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  events  which  are  now  taking  place  in  the  occupied 
territory.  But  in  certain  places,  at  Treves  and  in  the  Palati- 
nate for  instance,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  desire  for 
complete  independence,  and  in  the  towns  which  are  by  no 
means  in  favour  of  complete  separation  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  autonomy.  We  can  therefore  count  sooner  or 
later  upon  changes  taking  place  in  the  political  constitution 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  occupied  territory.  The  Chamber 
will  understand  that  I  am  unable  to  say  more.  I  must  be 
reserved  in  my  language  with  regard  to  a  question  which  is 
only  in  its  initial  stages,  but  no  one  is  more  aware  of  its 
importance  for  France  than  myself" 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  claim  to  interfere  in  German 
affairs,  should  conditions  in  Germany  for  some  reason  or 
other  become  bad  enough  to  enable  the  separatist  move- 
ment to  raise  its  head,  could  not  be  more  clearly  formulated 
than  in  this  statement,  and  by  the  remarks  about  impend- 
ing events  and  their  importance  for  France.  I  therefore 
consider  these  people,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  them 
about  at  the  present  time,  to  be  unduly  optimistic  who  con- 
sider that  the  guarantees  undoubtedly  afforded  us  by  the 
pact  of  security  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ger- 
man character  of  the  Rhineland  and  its  permanent  reten- 
tion by  ourselves  as  well  as  against  violent  methods  on  the 
part  of  the  foreigner,  not  at  all  an  improbable  contingency, 
by  the  way,  in  the  event  of  those  who  favour  this  cause 
again  getting  the  upper  hand,  to  be  of  negligible  importance 
or  who  take  them  for  granted.  It  is  my  beUef,  on  the  contrary 
that  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  of  the  pact  of  security 
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from  our  point  of  view  is  the  protection  thereby  given  to  the 
Rhineland. 

France,  for  her  part,  has  stated  that  she  feels  herself 
threatened  by  Germany,  We  do  not  know  in  what  way  she 
is  threatened.  If,  however,  she  is  psychologically  affected 
by  a  threat  which  cannot  assume  a  practical  shape,  very 
well,  let  us  arrange  matters  on  both  sides  in  such  a  way  as 
to  remove  any  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  either  side  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  other. 

Peace  between  France  and  Germany,  besides  being  a 
Franco-German  affair,  is  a  matter  which  concerns  Europe 
at  large.  None  of  the  victors  in  the  last  great  war  had  any 
cause  to  rejoice  at  their  victory.  The  war  and  the  prolonga- 
tion thereof  by  other  means  have  produced  social,  political 
and  economic  confusion  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  threaten 
directly  the  actual  existence  of  those  nations  which  possess  an 
ancient  civilisation.  Debates  have  recently  taken  place  in 
this  House  upon  the  problem  of  how  to  render  State  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  become  impoverished  by  currency 
depreciation  and  business  misfortunes,  one  of  those  post  war 
problems  by  which,  not  only  Germany,  but  also  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  affected.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were  the 
upholders  of  the  State  and  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  exist- 
ing form  of  government.  Currency  depreciation  has  pro- 
gressed from  east  to  west  and  no  boundaries  hitherto  have 
availed  to  check  it.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  anticipate 
advantages  from  Germany  from  any  further  depreciation  of 
the  currency  in  France.  I  cannot  see  what  political  or, 
indeed,  economic  advantage  we  are  going  to  derive  from 
the  continuation  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  I  am 
just  a  little  inclined  to  believe  (as  an  interruption  that 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech  would  seem  to 
indicate)  that  the  status  of  France  as  a  Great  Power  which 
she  derived  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  be  prejudiced 
in  the  long  run  by  the  difficulties  in  which  she  is  now 
involved  in  the  Riff  district  of  Morocco. 

The  great  problems  of  the  present  day  are  not  of  that 
kind.  The  problem  consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  inducing 
those  world-wide  empires  which  are  the  dominant  factors 
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nowadays  in  the  economic  system  of  the  world,  to  co-operate 
in  solving  the  financial  difficulties  of  France  and  the  econo- 
mic difficulties  of  Germany.  Not  only  we  ourselves,  but 
other  European  nations  as  well,  are  interested  in  enlisting 
the  support  of  these  world  Powers  for  the  reconstruction  of  a 
Europe  in  ruins,  but  you  cannot  expect  these  world  Powers 
and  the  public  in  these  countries  to  do  so  unless  they  feel 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  Europe  which  is  peacefully 
disposed  rather  than  with  a  Europe  which  is  wedded  to 
sanctions  and  is  preparing  for  future  wars. 

We  tried  at  the  Conference  of  London  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  reparations.  The  pact  of  security  represents  an 
attempt  to  solve  those  political  questions  which  affect  the 
peace  of  Eiurope. 

The  question  is  ofi:en  asked  whether  the  scheme  of  London 
payments  is  compromised.  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be 
any  danger  of  that  at  the  present  time,  provided  that  peace 
is  ensured  in  Europe  and  that  the  economic  development  of 
Germany  is  allowed  to  proceed  immolested.  But  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  equally  certain  that  the  scheme  could  not  be 
carried  out  if  the  development  of  Europe  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  policy  of  sanctions  and  mutual  distrust.  The  evacuation 
of  the  Ruhr  and  of  the  sanction  towns  means  the  end — I 
hope  so,  at  any  rate — of  the  mistaken  policy  of  putting 
physical  pressure  upon  Germany. 

Gentlemen,  the  liquidation  of  the  struggle  in  the  Ruhr 
which  was  forced  upon  us,  the  Micum  treaties,  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  area,  the  report  of  the  experts,  the  London 
scheme  of  reparations  and  finally  the  pact  of  security  are  so 
many  successive  stages  of  the  journey  our  foreign  policy  has 
so  undeviatingly  pursued.  Germany  has  now  begun  a  peace 
offiensive  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Reich  that  its  efforts  will  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 


THE  TREATY  OF  LOCARNO 

BROADCAST  ADDRESS 

3rd  November,  1925. 

SPEAKING  a  few  days  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  German  High  School  of  Politics,  Professor  Oncken 
characterised  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  19 19  as  documen- 
tary evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  pro- 
vide security  for  themselves  inside  Germany  itself  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belief  was  held  in  Paris,  not 
only  before,  but  after  Versailles,  that  the  problem  of  French 
security  could  be  solved  by  the  disintegration  of  Germany. 
These  hopes  were  entertained  as  recently  as  1923,  and  I 
may  remind  you  in  this  connection  of  the  great  speech  made 
by  the  French  Premier,  Poincare,  in  the  autumn  of  1923. 
He  did  not  at  that  time  even  entertain  the  German  offers  of 
security,  as  he  was  reckoning  upon  the  final  collapse  of 
Germany  to  put  an  end  to  French  anxieties.  The  expecta- 
tions of  Poincare  and  his  followers  have  been  disappointed, 
but  France  has  still  to  solve  the  problem  of  security.  It  is 
not  easy  for  us  Germans  to  appreciate  her  point  of  view, 
and  we  wonder  what  France,  with  all  her  military  potentiali- 
ties, has  to  fear  from  an  unarmed  Germany.  But  her  longing 
for  security  is  none  the  less  a  fact  with  which  every  politi- 
cian, our  own  included,  must  also  reckon.  We  must  do  so, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  other  Powers,  and  England  in 
particular,  admit  the  justification  for  her  anxiety.  If  we  had 
not  taken  the  initiative  England  would  probably  in  the  end 
have  been  willing  to  solve  the  question  of  security  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  adverse 
to  our  interests.  The  problem,  moreover,  is  inseparable 
from  the  still  greater  question  of  Franco-German  relations. 
Europe  is  gradually  coming  to  understand  that  nothing  is 
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to  be  gained  by  war  or  the  continued  application  of  the 
methods  of  Versailles.  Other  ways  must  be  lound,  and  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  to  my 
thinking,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the  indication  it  affords 
of  a  general  resolve  to  steer  a  different  course  and  substitute 
methods  of  conciliation  lor  those  in  vogue  at  Versailles. 
The  negotiations  that  we  have  been  engaged  m  at  Locarno 
were  a  proof  of  tiie  earnestness  and  smcerity  of  me  AUiea 
statesmen  in  this  respect.  The  era  of  dictation  and  ultima- 
tums is  said  to  be  over.  If  the  history  of  the  world  goes 
for  anything,  solutions  must  be  found  which  will  allow  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  vital  needs  of  all  the  nations  concerned. 

Both  the  Chancellor  and  myself  are  of  opinion  that 
solutions  of  the  kind  I  have  indicated  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  When  we  received  the  final  drafts  of 
all  the  various  treaties  and  were  told  by  the  British,  French 
and  Belgian  Foreign  Ministers  how  favourably  the  situation 
in  the  occupied  territories  would  be  affected  by  the  treaties 
we  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  the  drafts  were  initialled 
by  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
further  amendment  while  leaving  the  question  of  ultimate 
acceptance  or  rejection  still  open.  This  marks  the  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  as  to  the  form  the  treaties  are  to  assume. 
It  is  still  open  to  us,  however,  to  accept  or  reject  them.  Both 
Chancellor  Luther  and  I,  as  Foreign  Minister,  will  advocate 
the  acceptance  of  these  treaties  if  they  are  likely  to  lead  to 
the  liberation  and  recovery  of  Germany. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  shortly  the  principal  features  of  the 
work  we  have  accomplished  at  Locarno.  The  Western 
pact,  the  pact  of  security,  upon  whicn  uiy,  various  treaties  of 
Locarno  turn,  contains  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
countries  adjacent  to  our  Western  fi*ontier  neither  to  attack 
nor  invade  each  other.  This  undertaking,  of  course,  is  of  a 
mutual  character  and  applies  just  as  much  to  France  and 
Belgium  as  to  ourselves.  The  treaty,  however,  distinctly  entails 
no  fm-ther  obligation  upon  us  beyond  the  undertaking  not  to 
pursue  aggressive  ends  by  forcible  methods.  We  have  not 
renounced  morally  or  otherwise  any  of  our  claims  to  German 
territory  or  its  inhabitants.     The  right  of  the  nations  to 
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settle  their  own  destinies  in  a  peaceable  manner  has  not  in 
any  way  been  impaired.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
judging  of  the  value  of  this  undertaking  not  to  wage  a  war  of 
aggression,  that  as  matters  now  stand  it  is  just  as  great  a 
sacrifice,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  upon  the  part  of  the  French 
statesmen  as  for  us,  for  whereas  they  have  a  strong  army  we 
are  without  the  means  of  defence,  and  there  have  been 
plenty  of  people  in  their  country  who  were  anxious  to  make 
the  Rhine  their  frontier.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  Marshal 
Foch's  famous  note  of  the  loth  of  January  1919,  in  which  he 
demanded  that  the  Rhine  should  form  the  Western  boundary 
of  Germany.  His  demand  was  adopted  by  Ctemenceau 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  for  the  gist  of  the  memoran- 
dum issued  by  the  French  Government  upon  the  15th  of 
February  was  contained  in  the  sentence:  "The  Rhine  must 
be  the  Western  fi-ontier  of  Germany."  The  conclusion  of  the 
pact  of  security  means  that  France  has  finally  abandoned 
this  policy.  She  declares  that  our  territory  shall  never  again 
be  violated  by  her  military  forces,  and,  further,  that  she  is 
quite  willing  that  England  as  guarantor  should  come  to  the 
help  of  Germany  in  the  event  of  the  non-observance  by 
France  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Western  pact. 
The  value  of  this  guarantee  of  the  German  Western  firontier 
must  not  be  underestimated.  If  doubts  are  felt  as  to  whether 
England  would  really  carry  out  her  duties  as  guarantor,  I 
can  only  repeat  to-night  that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
her  good  faith  with  regard  to  the  treaty.  But  quite  apart 
from  any  actual  danger  of  war,  the  very  fact  that  England, 
who  has  hitherto  been  the  ally  of  France,  should  solemnly 
undertake  to  protect  Germany  with  all  her  land  and  sea 
forces  against  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  French,  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  political  importance.  This  was 
admitted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Prince  Bismarck.  One 
passage,  indeed,  in  the  instructions  given  by  him  to  Prince 
Hatzfeld  in  January  1888  sounds  almost  prophetical: 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  preponderance  of  strength  in  the 
event  of  war,  but  of  preventing  war.  Neither  France  nor 
Russia  will  disturb  the  peace  if  they  have  official  information 
that  they  will  inevitably  and  immediately  be  opposed  by 
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England.  I  consider  that  if  it  becomes  known  that  England 
is  protected  from  a  French  invasion  by  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Germany  against  a  French  invasion  by  her 
alliance  with  England,  peace  in  Europe  will  be  assured  so 
long  as  that  alliance  exists.  I  believe  that  such  an  alliance 
would  be  greeted  all  over  Europe  with  feelings  of  relief  and 
reassurance." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  passage  is  susceptible 
of  application  to  the  state  of  affairs  created  by  the  Western 
pact,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  latter,  far  from  contem- 
plating the  conclusion  of  alliances  in  view  of  war,  aims  at  the 
prevention  of  war  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  so  long  as  it  remains  in  force.  Let  me  remind  anyone 
who  is  sceptical  as  to  the  moral  value  of  such  an  agreement 
that  the  phrase  about  "imponderable  factors  in  politics 
which  no  statesman  can  afford  to  disregard,"  was  uttered 
by  the  most  matter  of  fact  politician  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
I  mean  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Let  us  therefore  take  him  as 
our  guide  to-day. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Western  pact  are  the  arbitra- 
tion conventions  which  we  have  concluded  with  France  and 
Belgium.  The  German  Government  is  in  favour  on  principle 
of  arbitration  as  being  the  best  means,  in  its  opinion,  of 
securing  the  triumph  of  right  over  might  in  international 
controversies.  The  extension  of  the  principle  will  afford  us, 
in  particular,  an  opportunity  of  regaining  those  rights  which 
hitherto  have  been  withheld  from  us. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  arbitration  conventions  with 
France  and  Belgium  from  our  point  of  view  consists,  for 
one  thing,  in  the  provision  that  in  future  all  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Rhineland  agreement 
are  to  be  submitted  for  decision  to  arbitration.  Any  one  who 
has  followed  the  course  of  politics  during  the  last  six  years 
will  realise  the  significance  of  a  change  which  puts  an  end  to 
any  one-sided  and  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1919- 

The  treaties  of  arbitration  that  we  are  about  to  conclude 
with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  also  form  an  integral  part 
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of  the  work  accomplished  at  Locarno.  The  treaties  with  these 
two  States  provide  a  sure  and  sound  basis  for  the  settlement 
of  difficulties  with  both  countries.  They  also  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  political  disputes  by  a  court  of  concilia- 
tion, the  decisions  of  which,  however,  are  not  necessarily 
binding  on  either  party.  They  are  therefore  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration similar  in  scope,  for  example,  to  those  which  Ger- 
many has  concluded  with  Sweden  and  Finland.  They  parti- 
cularly do  not  contain  any  provisions  which  can  be  inter- 
preted in  any  way  as  involving  acquiescence  on  our  part  in 
our  Eastern  frontiers.  Matters  would  otherwise  have  been 
considerably  simplified,  and  we  should  only  have  had  to 
embody  the  provisions  of  the  pact  of  security  in  the  treaties 
with  the  Eastern  States.  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
expressed  their  desire  to  do  so.  We  were  as  little  able  to 
accede  to  their  wishes  as  we  were  to  the  request  of  France  to 
be  granted  the  right  of  guaranteeing  the  Eastern  treaties. 
France  has  been  given  no  rights  with  regard  to  Poland  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  beyond  those  which  accrue  to  her  by  virtue 
of  her  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Beyond  that 
we  have  entered  into  no  engagements,  and  even  the  Franco- 
Polish  and  Franco-Czecho-Slovakian  treaties  do  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  contain  anything  but  provisions  adapting 
the  hitherto  unlimited  treaties  of  alliance  between  these 
countries  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Statutes  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Should  the  German  Government  decide  to  give  its  signa- 
ture in  London  on  the  ist  of  December  to  the  treaties  which 
have  been  initialled  at  Locarno,  we  shall  be  willing  to  join 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  already  declared  our 
willingness  to  do  so  on  a  previous  occasion  and  circulated 
a  memorandum  to  the  powers  concerned  in  September  1 924 
which  contained  a  frank  exposition  of  our  views  on  the 
subject.  A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Article  16  of  the  Statutes  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
was  only  settled  at  Locarno.  In  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions the  Powers  concerned  undertook  to  communicate  to  us 
a  note  in  which  Article  16  would  be  interpreted  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  conflict  with  our  vital  needs;    No  State 
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can  compel  Germany  against  its  will  to  take  part,  for 
instance,  in  a  war  against  Russia.  No  State  can  claim,  the 
right  to  march  through  German  territory  without  her  con- 
sent. We  are  not  demanding  a  privileged  position  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  We  are,  however,  peculiarly  situated  in 
consequence  of"  our  having  been  disarmed,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact,  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  we  were  bound 
to  insist  upon  a  strict  definition  of  any  obligations  we  might 
incur  under  Article  16.  W-e  were  bound  also,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  military  and  geographical  situation,  to 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  deciding  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  would  join  in  taking  action  against  a  disturber  of 
the  peace,  even  when  a  State  was  obviously  and  unmis- 
takably in  the  wrong.  This  concession  has  now  been  made, 
and  nobody  can  blame  us  if  we  decide  not  to  take  part  in 
any  collective  action  by  the  League  of  Nations  against  a 
disturber  of  the  peace. 

Our  relations  with  Russia  are  therefore  not  compromised 
by  our  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  We  are  anxious 
to  improve  our  friendly  relations  with  Russia  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  nations,  for  we  quite  realise  the  importance  of 
their  being  on  good  terms  with  one  another.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  this.  The  commercial 
treaty  which  we  have  just  concluded  with  Russia  is  a  proof 
of  the  friendliness  of  our  attitude  towards  that  great 
Empire. 

Although  I  have  explained  to  you  the  Treaty  of  Locarno 
in  its  main  outlines,  I  have  still  something  of  importance  to 
tell  you  with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  occupied  territory. 
The  Biitish,  French  and  Belgian  delegates  declined  to  make 
the  Treaties  of  Locarno  an  occasion  for  bargaining.  They 
declined  to  make  any  definite  concessions  in  return  for  the 
treaty,  but  they  declared  that  the  consequences  we  anticipate 
will  be  the  logical  and  obvious  outcome  of  the  Treaties  of 
Locarno.  These  treaties  and  the  favourable  consequences 
resulting  from  them  form,  in  our  opinion,  a  homogeneous 
and  indivisible  whole.  They  are  inseparable  from  one  an- 
other, and  the  delegates  of  the  other  Powers  represented  at 
Locarno  are  equally  aware  of  the  fact.  We  told  them  that  we 
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relied  upon  their  declarations  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
German  nation  and  Government  with  regard  to  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  Locarno  Treaties  would  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  our  confidence  was  justified.  I  repeat 
again  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Cologne  zone  will  not  be 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  treaties.  We  are  entitled  to 
evacuation  as  of  right,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  very  shortly 
have  definite  news  as  to  the  date  upon  which  it  is  to 
take  place.  If  the  spirit  of  Locarno  is  really  the  spirit  of 
peace,  the  effect  of  it  should  be  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Rhineland,  and  the  Powers  concerned  have  been 
fully  informed  as  to  the  best  way  of  translating  this  spirit 
into  action.  The  other  Powers  expressed  the  wish  of  their 
own  accord  that  the  signature  of  the  treaties  should  take 
place  on  the  ist  of  December,  and  it  is  upon  that  day, 
accordingly,  that  we  may  expect  the  effects,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  heard,  to  become  apparent  to  the  German 
nation  in  general  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhineland  in 
particular  Locarno,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  being  the 
end,  but  rather  as  the  beginnings  of  a  new  period  of  evolu- 
tion, the  main  object  of  which  must  be  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  Rhineland. 

We  made  no  secret  at  Locarno  of  our  anxieties  with  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  German  nation.  We  could  not 
have  done  less,  in  view  of  the  responsibilities  that  we  were 
undertaking  with  regard  to  its  future.  We  thus  let  it  be 
known  that  the  present  German  Government,  far  from 
admitting  that  Germany  was  responsible  in  any  way  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  adopts  the  view  that  was  expressed  in 
the  memorandum  issued  by  the  Government  of  Herr  Marx 
in  September  1924,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Our 
accession  to  the  League  of  Nations  gives  us  a  moral  right  to 
be  entrusted  with  colonial  mandates.  This  claim  was  con- 
firmed at  Locarno. 

Locarno  may  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the  States 
of  Europe  at  last  realise  that  they  cannot  go  on  making  war 
upon  each  other  without  being  involved  in  common  ruin. 
The  distress  which  prevails  on  all  sides  is  a  serious  warning 
to  us  to  come  to  our  senses.    The  elation  of  Versailles  has 
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passed  away,  and  we  have  got  to  look  at  things  nowadays 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  attempt  to  create  a  new 
and  better  Europe  by  methods  of  compulsion,  dictation  and 
violence  has  been  a  failure.  Let  us  try  to  achieve  this  object 
on  the  basis  of  peace  and  of  equal  rights  and  liberty  for 
Germany. 


FRIEDRICH   EBERT 

ARTICLE   IN    "the    ZEIT" 

ist  March,  192^. 

THE  death  of  the  first  president  of  the  Reich  leaves  a 
gap  which  apparently  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  filling.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Reich  when  I  say  so.  The  late  President 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  intention  not  to  stand  for  re- 
election. His  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  Reich  would 
therefore  have  come  to  an  end  under  the  constitution  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1925.  Even  in  retirement,  however,  Friedrich 
Ebert  would  have  remained  one  of  the  very  few  men  of 
great  strength  of  character  in  Germany  to  whom  the 
country  could  and  would  have  looked  to  in  critical  times 
for  assistance  and  advice.  That  advice  would  not  have 
been  given  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  Friedrich  Ebert  had 
proved  by  his  statesmanlike  action  during  his  presidency 
that  he  had  outgrown  creeds,  dogmas  and  party. 
The  feelings  of  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
everyone  who  came  into  close  contact  with  him  would  have 
been  intensified  as  time  went  on,  and  would  eventually  have 
enabled  him  to  intervene  effectively  in  German  politics  in 
the  future.  Even  those  who  were  aware  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reich  would  bear  a  different  name  from  that  of 
Friedrich  Ebert  will  sadly  regret  the  disappearance  of  one 
who  was  so  obviously  destined  in  the  future  to  contribute 
to  the  appeasement  of  national  differences. 

The  President  of  the  Reich  has  been  blamed  by  his  oppo- 
nents for  remaining  in  office.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  resolution  of  the 
Reichstag  by  which  his  term  of  office  was  extended  to  the 
30th  of  June  of  this  year.   There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
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in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  likely  competitors,  that  he 
would  then  have  been  re-elected  by  a  big  majority,  especially 
as  one  of  the  bourgeois  parties  had  already  adopted  him  as 
their  candidate.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  important  decisions 
in  matters  of  foreign  politics.  It  was  as  yet  uncertain  whether 
we  were  about  to  renew  the  struggle  with  France  or  settle  all 
our  differences  with  her  in  a  peaceable  manner.  Hugo 
Stinnes,  realising  the  importance  of  the  decision,  was  very 
much  opposed  to  allowing  the  presidency  to  become 
the  subject  of  controversy  when  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  was  imperative.  He  pointed  out  to 
President  Ebert  that  he  was  bound  at  that  particular 
moment,  even  at  the  risk  of  misinterpretation  of  his  motives, 
to  sacrifice  himself  and  remain  in  office.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  negotiations  in  which  the  German  People's  party  took 
such  a  leading  part  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  term  of 
office  of  the  President  of  the  Reich  by  a  parliamentary  reso- 
lution and  fixing  a  definite  date  for  the  general  election.  We 
thought  very  highly  of  the  President  for  not  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  such  a  request,  emanating  as  it  did  from  the  parties 
which  were  hardly  likely  to  elect  him.  If  we  were  able  to 
offer  a  united  resistance  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  struggle 
in  the  Ruhr  began,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  mutual 
antagonisms  had  not  been  aroused  by  party  struggles.  It 
was  utterly  unjustifiable,  in  any  case,  to  attribute  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  agreement  to  a  man  who  sacrificed  the 
certainty  of  his  re-election  to  the  good  of  the  State  because  he 
appreciated  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  its  conclusion. 

How  many  governments  rose  and  fell,  I  wonder,  during 
his  presidency.  It  has  often  been  said  of  him  that  he  used  to 
influence  the  composition  of  the  Government  in  the  interests 
of  his  own  party.  The  history  of  recent  years  bears  witness 
to  the  contrary.  It  was  entirely  due  to  him  that  Dr.  Cuno 
was  called  upon  to  succeed  Dr.  Wirth.  Cuno  was  probably 
the  most  conservatively-minded  politician  to  assume  the 
Chancellorship  since  the  inception  of  the  new  form  of 
government.  When  the  great  coalition  broke  down  the 
President  retained  a  bourgeois  ministry  in  office  which  was 
in  a  minority  in  the  Reichstag,  being  then,  as  subsequently, 
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solely  actuated  by  the  consideration  that  Germany  must 
have  a  Government  which  was  capable  of  guiding  her  safely 
through  the  difficult  crisis  she  was  then  traversing.  I  very 
well  remember  one  evening,  after  the  violent  crisis  which 
followed  Chancellor  Marx's  resignation,  debating  with 
myself  as  to  the  advice  I  should  give  the  President  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Government.  "You  know," 
he  said  tome,  "that  my  one  desire  is  to  invite  a  Government 
to  take  office  which  can  rely  on  a  permanent  majority  and 
preserve  us  from  any  further  serious  crisis  for  some  time  to 
come."  He  sent  for  Dr.  Luther  the  present  Chancellor, 
upon  my  recommendation,  that  very  evening,  and  begged 
him  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  country.  We  feel 
sure  that  he  would  have  given  his  support  to  the  present 
bourgeois  Government  just  as  much  as  he  did  to  all  its 
predecessors,  in  spite  of  its  being  composed  of  members 
of  the  very  parties  which  had  recently  been  engaged  in 
violent  controversy  with  him.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  any  spirit  of  partisanship  when 
dealing  with  questions  of  this  kind,  but  always  acted  as 
constitutional  head  of  the  German  Reich,  only  allowing 
his  own  individuality  to  appear  when  he  felt  it  to  be  for 
the  good  of  his  country  for  him  to  do  so. 

Extensive  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Reich.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  officials, 
in  particular,  who  represent  the  German  Reich  abroad  can 
be  appointed  without  his  approval.  The  President  of  the 
Reich  devoted  considerable  attention,  not  only  to  the 
personal  aspect  of  foreign  politics,  but  to  our  foreign  policy 
as  a  whole.  All  the  reports  from  embassies  and  legations 
passed  through  his  hands.  He  rarely  commented  upon  them; 
but  when  he  did  his  remarks  were  shrewd  and  to  the  point. 
His  attitude  towards  the  personnel  which  he  thus  gradually 
got  to  know  very  well  was  always  characterised  by  common 
sense.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  as  soon  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse  with  them  had  been  removed. 
The  death  of  the  head  of  a  great  State  is  always  the  occasion 
for  messages  of  condolence.  Something  more,  however,  than 
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mere  official  sympathy  was  apparent  in  the  regrets  expressed 
at  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  German  Reich.  It  may 
be  said  that  he  was  not  only  esteemed,  but  also  very  gene- 
rally revered,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  individual  by 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  in  this  city  without 
exception.  His  was  the  difficult  task  of  adapting  himself  to  a 
ceremonial  which  was  indeed  less  complicated  and  ornate 
than  that  of  the  imperial  court,  but,  nevertheless,  required 
the  display  of  an  enormous  amount  of  tact  and  dignity 
on  the  part  of  the  object  of  it.  The  representative  of  a 
monarchy  who  was  familiar  with  pre-war  Germany  once 
said  that  the  ceremony  of  the  New  Year's  reception  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  more  impressively  by  William 
II  than  by  the  man  who  had  risen  from  such  lowly  circum- 
stances to  the  office  of  the  presidency  of  the  German  Reich. 
There  was  an  innate  dignity  about  him,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  he  never  committed  a  single  error  of  tact  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  term  of  office.  He  thus  facilitated  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  era;  a  task  which  might 
well  have  exceeded  the  capacity  of  many  a  professional 
diplomatist.  He  never  intervened  in  matters  of  foreign 
politics  unless  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  principles  which 
governed  our  action.  When  the  controversy  about  the  entry 
of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  was  at  its  height  he 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  took  a 
very  strong  line  at  the  outset  and  thereby  helped  to  bring 
about  a  decision  which  was  violently  combated  by  the  very 
political  parties  with  which  the  President  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  loss  we  had  suffisred 
by  the  death  of  the  man  who  one  day  might  have  played  a 
leading  part  in  reconciling  our  differences  in  Germany — a 
loss  which  seems  to  me  all  the  more  serious  as  our  needs  in 
this  respect  are  so  very  great. 

The  opposition  between  the  older  and  younger  generations 
must  be  put  a  stop  to.  We  cannot  allow  the  differences 
between  the  Reichsbanner  and  the  Steel  Helmets  to  be 
perpetuated.  Fusion  must  take  place  between  the  old  order 
and  the  new,  and  the  late  President  was  one  of  those  who 
could  have  been  counted  upon  to  devote  himself  to  this 
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task.  Any  uncertainty  we  may  have  felt  with  regard  to  the 
President  of  the  Reich  had  already  been  partially  dispelled 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties,  and  was 
put  an  end  to  altogether  by  his  decision  on  that  fateful  nth 
of  August  to  remove  the  Deutschland  song  from  the  field  of 
political  controversy  and  make  it  our  national  anthem.  Do 
not  let  us  undervalue  this  symbolism.  We  are  too  much 
inclined  to  flaunt  our  own  particular  colours.  How  sad  it 
would  be  if  we  were  to  flaunt  our  own  particular  songs  as 
well.  We  have,  at  any  rate,  a  national  anthem  which  we  can 
all  of  us  sing  wholeheartedly,  for  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  nation 
sibcty  millions  strong.  That  very  evening  I  begged  the 
President  of  the  Reich  to  go  yet  further,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  an  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  flag — abroad, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  at  home.  It  is  intolerable  that  our  consu- 
lates should  fly  a  different  flag  from  that  displayed  by  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  President  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
importance  of  this  question,  and  regretted  that  constitu- 
tional difficulties  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  solution  and 
prevent  him  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  among  the  Germans  abroad  by  giving  orders  for  the 
use  of  a  special  official  flag  by  our  embassies  and  consulates. 
Here  again  he  showed  his  usual  sympathy  with  any  move- 
ment which  aimed  at  the  reconciliation  of  our  differences. 
His  one  desire  was  to  serve  the  nation,  and  he  was  ever 
superior  to  party  interests. 

Some  parties  call  themselves  national,  and  the  word  has 
been  bandied  about  in  party  strife.  If  to  be  a  patriot  is  to 
regard  the  latter  as  of  minor  importance,  and  to  do  our  best 
for  our  country,  the  President  of  the  Reich  was  certainly  a 
thorough  patriot,  and  he  performed  his  duties  with  that 
conscientiousness  which  is  unquestionably  a  German 
characteristic.  Too  many  of  our  philistines  in  their  igno- 
rance conceived  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  him  and 
of  his  attitude  with  regard  to  the  various  questions  in  which 
our  greatness  and  our  future  were  involved.  No  one  who 
realises  the  extent  of  the  labours  of  the  late  President  on 
behalf  of  the  future  of  this  country  can  fail  to  repudiate  the 
charge  that  his  intentions  were  not  wholly  blameless  in  this 
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respect.  The  fact  that  a  purely  bourgeois  ministry  which  was 
presided  over  by  a  minister  belonging  to  the  People's  party 
stood  up  so  vigorously  for  the  President  in  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  the  trial  at  Magdeburg,  and  that  men  holding 
moderate,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  patriotic,  views  felt 
themselves  bound  in  common  decency  to  defend  a  man 
whom  they  considered  to  have  been  unjustly  accused  should 
have  given  the  uninitiated  furiously  to  think.  Owing  to  the 
reserve  displayed  by  the  President  in  public  intercourse  he 
came  into  contact  with  very  few  people.  But  everyone  who 
knew  him,  and  especially  the  men  who  occupied  leading 
positions  in  Germany,  were  fully  agreed  as  to  the  character 
of  the  President,  irrespective  of  their  party  differences.  They 
knew  that  his  action  was  never  prompted  by  personal  con- 
siderations. They  knew  also  that  this  man  who  had  given 
his  two  sons  to  his  country  and  had  refused  to  make  the 
smallest  attempt  to  get  his  third  son  recalled  from  the  firing 
line  was  morally  incapable  of  betraying  his  country.  They 
knew  also  that  President  Ebert  and  Ebert  the  deputy  in  the 
Reichstag  were  one  and  the  same  person  and  that  the  latter 
in  the  unhappy  year  1 9 1 8  once  bitterly  complained  at  a  con- 
ference presided  over  by  Hintze,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  time-honoured  discipline  no  longer  prevailed 
in  the  army,  and  warned  his  hearers  that  the  Empire  was 
bound  to  collapse  if  the  moral  of  the  army  were  affected;  they 
remembered  Deputy  Ebert  as  chairman  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee, telling  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  Bulgaria  had 
deserted  us  and  prophesying  the  collapse  of  the  Empire. 
They  knew  that  Deputy  Ebert  had  done  his  best  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  and  our  domestic  differences  in  order  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  our  constitutional  life  and  avoid  a 
revolution,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  failure  on  this  occasion, 
he  subsequently  took  a  leading  part  in  effecting  the  transi- 
tion from  the  dictatorship  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
People  to  government  by  the  Constituent  and  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar. 

His  conduct  as  President  of  the  Reich  was  entirely  in 
keeping  with  his  previous  behaviour  as  deputy.  His 
views  very  often  did  not  coincide  with  ours,  and  his  attitude 
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to  life  differed  from  that  which  we  hold  in  common.  But 
love  of  our  German  fatherland  is  not  the  privilege  of  any  one 
school  of  thought  or  party.  His  choice  of  Hoffmann  von 
Fallersleben's  song  as  our  national  anthem  was  no  chance 
happening.  For  the  triple  motive  of  the  concluding  strophe  of 
this  song  is  symbolical  of  his  lifelong  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
unity,  right  and  freedom. 


SOUTHERN  TYROL 

SPEECH   IN  THE   REICHSTAG 

gth  February,  1926. 

T  ADIES  and  Gentlemen,  the  remarks  made  by  the 
■'—'Italian  Prime  Minister  in  the  Italian  parliament  last 
Saturday  affect  very  closely  the  relations  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  They  reveal,  moreover,  the  general  situation 
created  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  and  the 
entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

Signor  Mussolini's  outburst  was  of  so  rhetorical  a  nature 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  answer  him  in  similar  fashion. 
The  German  Government,  must  decline,  however,  to  adopt  a 
tone  which  is  more  suitable  to  mass  meetings  than  to  inter- 
course with  other  Governments.  We  shall  first  of  all  explain 
to  you  the  facts  of  the  case  and  then  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Italian  Prime  Minister.  You  will  there- 
fore, perhaps,  allow  me  to  describe  the  main  features  of  the 
situation  to  you  in  outline. 

Southern  Tyrol  was  allotted  to  Italy  by  the  treaties  of 
peace.  Certain  political  consequences  were  thereby  in- 
volved, and  these  we  have  always  recognised  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  supremacy  and  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Italy  in  Southern  Tyrol  are  not  in  dispute.  The  fact  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy  is  unchallenged  is  not,  however,  entirely 
conclusive  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  even  from  the  Italian 
point  of  view.  Our  opponents  often  attempted  to  justify 
the  treaties  of  peace  at  the  time  of  their  conclusion  on  the 
ground  that  morality  in  international  dealing  was  as  impor- 
tant as  international  law,  and  the  Italian  Government  has 
repeatedly  pledged  itself  to  observe  its  moral  obligations 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  an  international  undertaking 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Tyrol. 
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In  the  course  of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris  protests 
were  made,  not  only  by  the  Austrian  Government,  but  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question,  to  the  AlHed  and 
Associated  Powers  against  the  incorporation  of  Southern 
Tyrol  with  Italy.  A  reply  was  received  by  the  Austrian 
Government  on  the  2nd  of  September  19 19,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  frontiers  could  not  be  changed.  "At  the  same 
time,  however,"  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declared, 
"it  is  the  intention  of  the  Italian  Government,  as  evinced  by 
the  very  clear  statements  of  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  to 
the  parliament  at  Rome,  to  pursue  a  policy  of  the  utmost 
liberality  with  regard  to  the  language,  culture  and  economic 
interests  of  their  newly-acquired  subjects  of  German  nation- 
ality." 

When  Bozen  was  occupied  on  the  i8th  of  November 
1 91 8,  General  Picori  Giraldi,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Italian  army,  published  the  following  proclamation:  "How- 
ever desirous  Italy  may  be  of  rendering  this  country  amen- 
able to  her  spirit  and  her  laws,  she  has  no  idea  of  oppressing 
those  who  differ  from  her  in  race  or  language.  In  places 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  bi-lingual  schools  will  be 
established,  German  speaking  communes  will  be  allowed 
to  have  their  own  German  schools,  and  no  obstacle  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  any  private  and  confessional  schools 
which  are  already  in  existence.  German  will  be  retained  as 
the  language  of  tuition,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  curri- 
culum and  the  school  books  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
offend  the  dignity  and  rights  of  Italy.  You  may  therefore 
have  full  confidence  that  all  matters  concerning  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  the  Upper  Adige  will  be  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  these  principles  and  settled  in  the  most 
discriminating  and  friendly  fashion." 

Those  were  the  terms  of  the  original  declaration  made  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Tyrol  upon  the  day  their  coun- 
try was  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  they  were  made  to 
realise  that  they  had  become  citizens  of  another  State. 

These  declarations  were  renewed  subsequently.  Signer 
Titoni,  for  instance,  stated  on  the  27th  of  September  1919: 
"People  of  other  nationalities  who  are  united  with  us  should 
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realise  that  we  have  no  idea  whatever  of  oppressing  or 
denationaHsing  them  and  that  their  speech  and  cultural 
institutions  will  be  respected." 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  also  declared  himself  with  regard 
to  Southern  Tyrol  in  his  speech  from  the  Throne  on  the  ist 
of  September  191 9,  in  which  he  said:  "Our  traditions  of 
freedom  will  help  us  to  find  a  solution  of  this  question 
which  will  be  compatible  with  the  largest  possible  measure 
of  respect  for  the  autonomous  institutions  and  customs  of 
these  localities." 

I  could  supplement  these  declarations  if  I  cared  to.  I 
will  remind  you  that  ten  days  later  the  prime  minister, 
Signor  Bunomi,  reverted  to  the  matter  and  stated  that: 
"For  our  part  we  recognise  the  right  of  the  Germans  as  well 
as  the  Slavs  to  retain  their  speech  and  culture." 

Italy  had  a  very  good  reason  for  devoting  particular 
attention  to  the  problem.  Italian  minorities  exist  in  other 
States  and  countries.  She  attached  very  great  importance 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Southern  Slavia,  for  in- 
stance, by  which  the  latter  undertook  to  issue  a  decree  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  the  minority  question  upon  the 
following  terms:  Southern  Slavia  concedes  her  minorities 
full  opportunity  of  development  in  the  national  life.  They 
are  to  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  intercourse,  religious 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  right  of  association  and 
meeting;  they  are  entitled  to  establish  their  schools  and 
educational  institutions  in  which  their  own  language  may  be 
employed  without  restriction.  These  were  the  demands 
made  by  Italy  herself  and  it  might  well  have  been  assumed 
in  the  light  of  the  declarations  which  I  have  read  to  you 
that  her  policy  in  Southern  Tyrol  would  be  based  upon 
these  principles. 

Such  were  the  promises  made  and  such  was  the  position 
in  Southern  Tyrol  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  19 19. 
Owing  to  the  political  developments  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  Italy,  a  change  has  come  over  the  situation  in 
Southern  Tyrol.  An  extensive  programme  of  denationalisa- 
tion was  expounded  by  Senator  Tolomei  in  the  town 
theatre  at  Bolzen  on  the  15th  of  June,  1923,  much  of  which 
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was  subsequently  carried  out.  I  would  mention  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  Italian  as  the  official  language,  the  dissolution  of 
any  Alpine  clubs  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  Italian 
"Alpino"  Club,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and 
huts,  the  prohibition  to  speak  of  "Siidtirol,"  the  renaming 
of  places,  the  attempts  to  Italianise  German  patronymics, 
and,  above  all,  the  educational  programme,  which  aims 
at  the  ultimate  suppression  of  any  instruction  in  German 
and  under  which  the  use  of  Gothic  characters  has  already 
been  forbidden. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  deliberate  character  of 
this  attempt  to  de-Germanise  Southern  Tyrol.  In  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred  Signor  Mussolini  asserts  the 
Italianisation  of  Southern  Tyrol  to  be  the  aim  of  Italian 
policy.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  assurances  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Tyrol  upon  their  annexation  by 
Italy.  The  question  of  denationalisation  opens  up,  more- 
over, the  whole  problem  of  the  protection  of  minorities. 

Gentlemen,  the  facts  of  this  attempt  at  denationalisation 
have  been  obscured  by  the  dissemination  of  unveracious 
and  garbled  items  of  news  concerning  isolated  measures 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government.  I 
may  mention  amongst  others  the  story  accepted  by  some 
German  newspapers  that  the  sale  of  Xmas  trees  had  been 
forbidden  and  also  the  allegation  that  orders  had  been  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  monument  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  and  other  intelligence  of  a  similar  character  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  untrue.  The  German  Government  is 
not  responsible  in  any  way  for  news  of  this  kind.  Our 
Press  has  been  frequently  warned  by  the  Government  of 
the  Reich  to  exercise  the  utmost  discrimination  with  regard 
to  news  from  Southern  Italy.  Prime  Minister  Held  actually 
told  us  in  his  speech  that  he  suspected  certain  agitators  of 
deliberately  sending  false  news  to  Germany  in  order  to 
make  trouble.  For  my  part  I  can  only  repeat  the  warning 
already  issued  to  the  Press — to  sift  any  information  received 
by  it  with  the  utmost  care. 

Untrue  and  inaccurate  news  of  this  kind,  however  much 
we  may  regret  its  publication,  does  not,  I  think,  affect  the 
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main  issue  which,  indeed,  was  pithily  characterised  by  the 
Prime  Minister  Signer  Mussolini  as  the  thorough  Italianisa- 
tion  of  Southern  Tyrol. 

I  must  at  this  point  revert  to  some  observations  made  by 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister  in  the  Italian  parliament  with 
regard  to  the  German  Government.  An  association  has 
been  formed  in  Munich  which  has  apparently  thought  it 
necessary  to  insert  notices  in  the  Press  advocating  the  boycott 
of  Italian  goods.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  associations  of 
importance  are  behind  this  movement.  Neither  the  Bava- 
rian Government  nor  German  officials  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  here  and 
now  that  I  consider  it  most  unseemly  that  a  handful  of 
people  should  try  and  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  Ger- 
many in  this  way. 

The  Italian  Prime  Minister,  however,  has  made  this  un- 
official agitation  on  the  part  of  irresponsible  individuals 
a  pretext  for  telling  the  German  Ambassador  that  he  would 
officially  prohibit  the  importation  of  German  goods  into 
Italy  and  proclaim  a  boycott  of  German  goods  if  this  agita- 
tion did  not  cease  or  were  to  be  renewed. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  threat  to  commit  a  breach 
of  international  commerical  agreements  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion for  an  insignificant  agitation  on  the  part  of  a  few 
people  which  is  utterly  condemned  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment is  one  which  I  refuse  to  take  seriously.  The  measures 
foreshadowed  would  really  amount  to  a  breach  of  this 
kind.  International  relations  would  become  impossible 
under  these  circumstances  for  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  object  in  concluding  treaties.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  the  World  Economic  Conference  would  tell  us  whether 
a  country  is  justified  in  violating  international  treaties 
on  account  of  agitations  of  this  kind  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  any  government  and  are  more  or  less  the 
work  of  a  few  private  individuals. 

Whether  this  threat,  which  perhaps  was  uttered  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  will  be  carried  out,  I  cannot  say.  I 
beg  to  state  officially  that  the  German  Government  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  boycotting  movement  and  is 
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opposed  to  it.  We  should  undermine  the  foundations  of 
economic  intercourse  once  and  for  all,  were  we  to  translate 
political  irritation  into  action  of  that  kind. 

I  have  now  placed  the  facts  before  you.  How  do  they 
strike  Signor  Mussolini?  The  latter  is  endeavouring  to 
create  the  impression  that  Germany  has  started  this  cam- 
paign, that  the  Government  gave  the  signal  for  it,  and  has 
been  trying  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  a  certain  foreign 
policy  which,  inasmuch  as  the  Brenner  frontier  and  the 
Anschluss  with  German  Austria  are  its  objectives,  is  a 
danger  to  Italy.  Signor  Mussolini  said  he  was  going  to 
speak  frankly  and  quite  openly;  he  will  understand  if  I 
reply  in  a  similar  vein. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  poli- 
tical ideas  which  are  responsible  for  these  views,  for  they 
have  been  explained  to  me  on  several  occasions  by  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Italy  tried  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Locarno 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  for  the  Brenner  frontier  by  means  of 
international  agreements.  We  were  asked  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  what  our  attitude  would  be  if  the  Brenner 
frontier  were  included  in  these  arrangements.  The  answer 
which  had  to  be  given,  was  I  believe,  a  very  obvious  one.  In 
the  first  place  the  question  was  addressed  to  the  wrong 
person.  The  question  of  the  Brenner  frontier  is  one  for 
Austria  to  decide,  for  she  borders  upon  Italy.  We  have  no 
intention  of  preventing  Austria  exercising  her  right  of 
self-determination;  our  only  hope  is  that  the  policy  of 
putting  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  by  her  of  that 
right  which  has  been  going  on  since  1919  will  not  be  per- 
petuated. We  therefore  declined,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
formal  reasons.  It  was  impossible  for  us,  anyhow,  to  adapt 
provisions  which  were  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  Western 
pact  to  any  other  frontiers.  It  has  been  represented  that 
the  Locarno  agreements  have  created  two  kinds  of  frontiers 
in  Europe,  namely,  a  frontier  like  that  in  the  West,  which 
is  specially  protected  by  international  treaties,  and  that 
owing  to  the  special  guarantee  afforded  by  these  interna- 
tional treaties,  the  other  frontiers  in  Europe  have  become 
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more  or  less  undefined,  and,  as  it  were — second-class  frontiers. 
It  was  accordingly  believed  that  Germany,  having  ob- 
tained a  permanent  guarantee  of  absolute  peace  in  the 
West,  was  starting  this  agitation  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
favourable  atmosphere  for  a  policy  of  expansion,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  the  Brenner  frontier.  This  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  German  Press 
campaign  against  the  measures  in  Southern  Tyrol  and  this 
objective. 

When  this  was  originally  explained  to  me  I  pointed  out 
in  the  first  place  that  the  aims  attributed  to  German  policy 
were  completely  nonsensical,  and  secondly  that  the  cause  of 
the  creation  or  the  existence  of  a  great  volume  of  opinion 
in  Germany  was  being  mistaken  for  the  effect.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  German  Government  has  excited  public 
opinion  in  Germany  in  order  to  create  an  atmosphere 
favourable  to  the  offensive  which  we  are  believed  to  be  con- 
templating. It  is  true,  however,  as  Signor  Mussolini  also 
remarked,  that  for  years  past  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
German  public  had  been  of  such  nature  as  to  give  reason  to 
hope  that  the  relations  between  the  two  nations  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  war  would  once  more  assume  a 
friendly  character.  Let  me  remind  you  that  matters  had 
already  reached  such  a  point  after  the  war  that  as  far  back 
as  1924  the  German  Government  was  compelled  for  finan- 
cial reasons  to  restrict  the  permission  to  travel  to  Italy  in 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  tourist  traffic  to  that 
country.  I  would  further  point  out  that  Italy  has  always 
been  treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the  German 
public,  owing  to  the  traditional  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries  for  several  decades  and  prevented 
hostile  feeling  getting  the  upper  hand.  The  Press  campaign 
in  Germany  against  Italy  is  solely  and  entirely  due  to  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  news  of  the  change  of 
system  in  Southern  Tyrol.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt  as  to  that.  Entirely  different  views  are  held  in  Rome 
and  Berlin  as  to  the  influence  which  the  Government  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Press.  They  will  not  see  that  we 
cannot  stop  discussions  in  the  Press  which  do  not  suit  us. 
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We  can,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ask  the  Press  to  treat 
this  or  that  question  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve,  but 
beyond  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  influencing  the  Press 
which  are  available  in  Rome.  If  Signor  Mussolini  assumes 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Press  that  the  latter  is  obeying  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich,  his  entire 
argument  breaks  down. 

The  position  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  these 
proceedings  is  as  follows:  Germany  has  no  legal  right  of 
direct  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Southern  Tyrol.  Mus- 
solini is  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns Italy  alone.  Italy,  unlike  the  succession  states,  never 
gave  any  special  undertaking  to  protect  minorities  in  par- 
ticular. That,  however,  does  not  affect  the  sympathy,  due 
to  the  identity  of  culture,  which  is  felt  universally  in  Ger- 
many for  States  whose  civilisation  is  the  German  type  and 
for  a  country  and  people  which  has  been  German  for  cen- 
turies and  up  to  now  has  been  united  with  us  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  culture. 

The  additional  fact  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  event 
of  peace  being  endangered  by  the  systematic  suppression 
of  a  nationality.  The  League  of  Nations  is  furthermore  the 
one  institution  of  the  nations  of  the  world  which  has  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  rights  of  oppressed  nationalities. 
The  problem  would  not  have  been  raised  but  for  Signor 
Mussolini  whose  speech,  besides  containing  a  demand  for 
the  Italianisation  of  Southern  Tyrol,  has  been  taken  by  the 
whole  world  as  a  threat  of  war,  either  against  Austria  or 
against  Austria  and  Germany  combined.  Threats  of  this 
kind  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  Germany  was  already  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  she  would  be  compelled  to  request 
the  latter  to  take  action  with  regard  to  these  threats. 

Gentlemen,  please  allow  me,  now  that  I  have  elucidated 
the  facts,  to  reply  in  a  few  words  to  the  remarks  about  Ger- 
many, that  were  made  by  Signor  Mussolini.  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  one's  temper  in  view  of  the  glaring  contradictions 
contained  in  his  speech  and  the  arrogance  and  lack  of  re- 
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straint  by  which  it  was  marked,  but  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily signs  of  real  strength.  Signor  Mussolini  made  an 
attempt  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  give  an  historical 
account  of  the  development  of  intercourse  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  told  his  hearers  that  good  relations  had 
existed  subsequently  to  the  war.  In  the  light  of  what  I 
said  just  now,  I  can  but  agree  with  him,  although  he  is 
mistaken  in  claiming  that  Italy  was  the  first  country  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Germany,  subsequently 
to  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Treaties  were  in  force  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  Greece,  England,  Belgium, 
and  Austria  before  the  Italian  treaty  was  concluded.  Treaties 
of  commerce  moreover  have  not  been  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  present  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to  Germany. 
It  is  obviously  the  right  and  duty  of  every  State  to  look 
after  its  own  interests  when  it  concludes  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce. Everyone  of  the  Powers,  which  up  to  the  loth 
of  January  1925  enjoyed  the  unilateral  advantage  of  the 
most  favoured  nation  treatment  by  Germany  have  done 
their  best  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  Germany. 
That  is  what  actually  happened  when  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  came  to  an  end. 

Then,  said  Signor  Mussolini,  the  word  apparently  was 
given  for  an  anti-Italian  campaign.  I  will  supplement 
my  previous  remarks  on  the  subject  by  saying  that  if  anyone 
told  Signor  Mussolini  that  the  German  Press  campaign 
against  Italy  was  begun  in  obedience  to  instructions  received 
from  higher  quarters,  he  was  told,  if  I  may  use  Signor 
Mussolini's  own  expression,  a  stupid  lie.  Signor  Mussolini 
stigmatises  this  campaign  as  being  of  a  notoriously 
mendacious  character.  That  is  not  the  case.  As  I  have 
already  stated  we  deprecated  exaggeration  of  any  kind.  But 
the  fact  that  the  policy  pursued  with  regard  to  Southern 
Tyrol  had  undergone  a  startling  change  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  the  German  public.  The  news  of  the  removal  of 
the  monument  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  may  be  un- 
true. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  removal  having  been 
demanded  by  the  Italian  nationalists.  It  obviously  gave 
Signor  Mussolini  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  poke  fun  of 
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a  very  poor  kind  at  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  The 
masses  have  a  very  warm  affection,  not  only  for  their 
great  poets  and  thinkers,  but  also  for  those  who  have 
shared  their  lives  and  sufferings  and  have  found  in  them 
the  inspiration  of  their  verse  and  song.  The  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  Bozen  lies  within  the  sphere  of  civilisation 
is  proved  better  by  the  purely  German  character  of  the 
writings  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  rather  than  by 
their  literary  value. 

Signor  Mussolini  thought  fit  to  make  fun  of  German 
susceptibilities  and  German  civilisation  in  public.  He 
showed  his  dislike  for  Germany,  whose  hospitality  he  once 
enjoyed,  by  talking  about  the  abuse  of  hospitality  committed 
by  German  tourists  in  parading  the  lovely  towns  of  Italy 
attired  in  primitive  garb.  Immediately  after  complaining 
about  this  abuse  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  primitively 
dressed  Germans,  he  went  on  to  utter  the  most  violent 
threats  in  the  event  of  a  proclamation  of  a  boycott  of  Italian 
goods,  and  said  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  resorting  to 
retaliatory  measures  of  a  very  extreme  character  against  us. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  once  more  that  the 
German  Government  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  boy- 
cott of  Italian  goods  or  with  preventing  tourists  from  travel- 
ling in  Italy.  Any  falling  off  in  the  future  in  the  numbers  of 
German  tourists  who  visit  Italy  will  be  directly  due  to  the 
speech  made  by  Signor  Mussolini  and  not  to  any  measures  of 
the  German  Government. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  make.  How 
strangely  do  these  remarks  about  the  abuse  of  hospitality 
and  the  parades  through  the  lovely  towns  of  Italy  of  primi- 
tively clad  Germans  sound  in  our  ears  in  view  of  the  invita- 
tion issued  last  year  by  Rome  to  the  whole  world  to  come 
and  celebrate  the  Holy  Year  within  its  walls.  The  arrival 
of  every  band  of  pilgrims  in  Rome  was  made  the  occasion 
for  rejoicing.  Those  who  went  thither  from  religious  motives 
and  those  others  in  Germany  whose  souls  for  years  had 
yearned  to  visit  the  land  of  the  sun  are  the  very  people 
who  have  spread  the  intellectual  culture  of  Italy  all 
over  the  world.      It  is  gross  ingratitude  to  compare  people 
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of  social  with  those  of  intellectual  distinction  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter,  who,  after  all,  are  perhaps  the  more 
valuable  members  of  society,  even  if  they  happen  to  be 
primitively  dressed. 

Moreover,  I  happen  to  know  that  Signor  Mussolini  has 
not  always  considered  German  civilisation  to  be  out  of  date 
and  that  he  has  not  always  held  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him  in  his  speech.  He  once  wrote  a  preface  for  a  book 
in  which  he  referred  to  Germany  in  the  following  terms: 
"We  know  that  the  German  nation  is  still  able  to  co-operate 
effectively  in  the  work  of  civilisation  and  has  still  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  achievement  in  the  field  of  progress 
and  material  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
should  be  doing  Europe  a  very  poor  service  to  drive  the 
masses  of  the  German  people  to  despair  and  ruin."  That 
was  written  in  1920.  I  do  not  think  that  Signor  Mussolini 
has  any  valid  reason  for  changing  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  position  assigned  by  him  to  Germany  among  the  civi- 
lised nations.  The  remarks  which  I  have  quoted  will,  I 
think,  be  more  generally  appreciated  than  the  violent  lan- 
guage used  by  him  in  his  recent  speech  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excitement. 

Signor  Mussolini  went  on  to  refer  in  terms  expressive  both 
of  pride  and  assurance  to  the  present  position  of  Italy.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  were  52  million  Italians  in  the 
world,  forty-two  of  whom  inhabited  a  little  peninsular  and 
stated  that  the  Italy  of  the  present  day  was  very  different 
to  the  Italy  of  the  "picturesque  political  episodes"  of  former 
days.  I  should  not  like  to  dogmatise — it  is  a  matter  which 
will  one  day  be  settled  by  the  historian — on  the  subject  of 
the  epochs  and  the  episodes  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  Italy.  His  remarks,  however,  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Italian  nation  afford  the  very  best  refu- 
tation of  the  need  for  adopting  repressive  measures  against 
a  small  minority.  Signor  Mussolini  compares  42  millions 
with  180,000,  and  then  says,  that  whereas  he  is  dealing 
with  only  a  small  minority  of  Germans,  matters  are  quite 
different  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  the  distinctive  culture  of  a  minority  is  more  easily 
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tolerated  by  countries  which  possess  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  national  dignity.  The  attachment  of  a  race  of 
foreign  blood  can  only  be  won  in  the  long  run  by  a  policy 
of  magnanimity  and  justice. 

Signor  Mussolini,  instead  of  drawing  inferences  of  this 
kind  from  a  comparison  of  powerful  Italy  with  this  small 
minotiry  in  the  Tyrol  preferred  to  utter  threats  against 
Germany.  He  spoke  of  the  consequences  which  would  result 
were  the  German  Government  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  what  had  happened  or  might  perhaps  happen  in  Ger- 
many. He  said  in  this  connection  that  the  tricolour  would 
be  carried  still  farther,  in  other  words  that  it  would  be 
advanced  beyond  the  Brenner,  after  having  declared  a  few 
minutes  previously  that  the  latter  was  the  frontier  which 
God  in  his  wisdom  had  assigned  to  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  Signor  Mussolini  means.  I  do  not 
understand  his  allusion  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  happenings  in  Germany.  If  he  is  referring  to 
the  attacks  in  the  German  Press,  I  would  point  out  that 
Germany  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Press,  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  in  consequence 
of  his  threats.  The  utterance  of  such  threats  is  either  criminal 
or  silly.  The  frontiers  of  Europe  were  altered  by  the  peace 
treaties  of  1919.  Millions  of  German  citizens  have  been 
brought  under  foreign  supremacy,  a  proceeding  that  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  nations,  the  principle  of  which  was  so 
proudly  proclaimed  during  the  war.  We  have  recognised 
the  situation  created  by  these  treaties  and  have  surpassed 
every  other  nation  on  earth  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  us  by  an  inhuman  peace.  But  the  right  of  the 
German  people  to  feel  for  and  sympathise  with  their  own 
kith  and  kin  who  inhabit  another  State  is  an  indisputable 
right  of  which  no  one  can  deprive  us. 

I  decline  most  emphatically  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Government  to  interfere  with  movements  of  this  kind, 
which  are  prompted  by  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the 
German  people. 

It  has  become  all  the  more  necessary  to  oppose  the  oppres- 
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sion  of  minorities,  in  view  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  the  present  time  to  pursue  that  policy. 

The  attribution  to  Germany  of  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  led  other  nations  who  feel  themselves 
prejudiced  thereby  to  put  forward  a  similar  claim,  and  a 
quarrel  has  arisen  apparently  in  consequence.  The  infer- 
ence may,  I  think,  be  very  fairly  drawn  that  the  position  of 
Germany  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not 
regarded  with  indifference.  I  do  not  therefore  consider 
Mussolini's  attitude  to  be  an  argument  against  our  foreign 
policy.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  very  events 
afford  the  very  best  justification  for  it.  For  the  rest,  I  hope 
that  the  Italian  people  themselves  will  remember  the  words 
once  written  by  Signor  Mussolini,  the  present  head  of  their 
Government:  "Difficulties  between  Italy  and  Germany  in 
the  past  were  always  due  rather  to  misunderstandings, 
suspicion  and  passing  moods  than  to  incompatibility  of 
interests  or  to  antagonisms  which  aroused  popular  passion." 

We  have  no  differences  with  the  Italian  people.  We  desire 
to  live  at  peace  with  them  as  with  every  one  else;  but  peace 
must  be  founded  upon  self  respect,  without  which  a  nation 
cannot  stand  upright  nor  look  others  in  the  face.  Loss  of 
influence  in  international  politics  does  not  entail  any  loss  of 
internal  strength,  if  the  latter  is  based  upon  the  united  will 
of  a  nation.  It  is  because  of  this  belief  that  I  hereby  repu- 
diate most  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Goverrmient  of  the 
Reich — and  I  am  sure  that  the  German  nation  will  approve 
of  my  action — the  threats  and  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  Germany. 
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BROADCAST   ADDRESS 

ist  April,  ig26. 

'  I  'HE  greatest  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  world  at 
-*-  large  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  Ger- 
man Reich  and  Russia,  although  there  was  no  very  obvious 
reason  for  its  doing  so.  The  treaty  which  has  been  concluded 
between  the  two  great  neighbouring  Powers  originated  in 
their  desire  to  live  at  peace  and  in  amity  with  one  another 
and  their  intention  not  to  support  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  a  third  Power  against  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. The  terms  of  the  treaty,  far  from  being  of  a  sensational 
character,  are  what  we  might  have  expected.  Traditions 
of  friendship  have  existed  between  Germany  and  Russia  for 
centuries.  The  two  great  States,  and  Prussia  and  Russia 
before  them,  never  turned  their  arms  against  one  another 
from  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  until  the  world 
war.  They  ;^ere  economically  interdependent,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  complementary  to  one  another 
within  the  European  economic  sy&tem.  We  could  not  in  those 
days  get  on  without  the  agricultural  produce  of  Russia, 
and  the  latter  was  dependent  upon  our  industry.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Russia  was 
the  aim  of  Bismarck's  policy.  The  abandonment  of  this 
tradition  by  Russia  under  the  influence  of  pan-Slavonic 
ideas  was  a  very  unpleasant  experience  for  us.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Russia  that 
both  countries  were  anxious,  notwithstanding  the  world 
war  and  the  disturbances  which  followed  in  its  train, 
to  re-establish  the  good  relations  which  formerly  existed 
between   them.      Notwithstanding   the   serious   nature   of 
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the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  renewal 
of  these  traditions,  the  latter  were  strong  enough  to  sur- 
mount all  obstacles.  They  remained  unaffected  by  the 
internal  upheaval  in  Russia  which  produced  an  executive 
and  a  political  system  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own. 
If  the  ideas  upon  which  this  political  system  is  based  were  to 
spread  into  our  country  they  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost 
by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  Government.  That^ 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  We  have  seen  the  mistakes  committed 
formerly  by  States  which  considered  they  had  the  mission 
of  imposing  their  own  political  or  cultural  conceptions  upon 
other  countries.  France  had  no  objection  prior  to  the  worl3 
war  to  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  autocratically 
governed  Russia  of  the  Tsars,  in  spite  of  the  democratic  and 
republican  form  of  her  government  and  the  constitutional 
differences  between  the  two  countries.  The  attitude  of  the 
French  was  a  very  sensible  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  interests.  Similarly,  Germany  likewise  cannot  be  blamed 
if  to-day  she  is  anxious  to  establish  cordial  economic  and 
political  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Although  the  tendency  of  German  policy  has  changed 
fundamentally  since  those  far  off  days  and  the  policy  of 
alliances  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  neutrality  and 
arbitration,  the  need  for  friendly  relations  with  Russia  still 
persists  in  its  elementary  form.  Why,  then,  this  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  public  which  has  become  increasingly 
noticeable  in  various  foreign  countries  during  the  last  few 
days?  Is  Russia  the  object  of  this  uneasiness?  Is  it  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  general  desire  to  treat  Russia  differently 
from  other  States  and  nations?  Or  is  it  directed  against 
Germany  because  the  latter  feels  that  such  a  policy  is  incon- 
sistent with  other  basic  principles  of  her  foreign  policy?  Or  is 
uneasiness  felt  about  the  treaty,  and  is  the  latter  regarded  as 
a  source  of  future  wars  and  not  as  likely  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace?  Let  us  try  and  answer  these  questions.  I  should 
hardly  say  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world  are  in- 
clined to  make  common  cause  against  Russia.  The  relations 
between  the  Powers  represented   at  the   Conference  and 
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Russia  were  discussed  at  length  at  Locarno.  The  statesmen 
who  represented  these  Powers  denied  emphatically  that  they 
were  prejudiced  in  any  way  against  Russia.  The  present 
state  of  public  opinion  is  perhaps  due  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  belief  at  one  time  held  in  Russia  that  the  Locarno 
agreement  was  aimed  at  herself  Subsequently  to  Locarno, 
however,  Tchicherin  visited  Briand.  Negotiations,  moreover, 
have  been  going  on  continuously  ever  since  with  a  view  to 
attracting  European  capital  to  Soviet  Russia.  Every  Power, 
in  our  opinion,  is  interested  in  the  economic  recovery  of 
Russia.  We  find  that  economic  world  conferences  are  spend- 
ing their  time  discussing  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
world  war  upon  the  economic  systems  of  the  various  coun- 
tries and  nations.  The  greatest  misfortune  at  the  present 
time  is  the  falling  off  in  the  consuming  capacity  of  certain 
great  nations.  The  increasing  productivity  of  mankind  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  any  commensurate  increase  in 
consumption.  It  was  once  said  by  an  English  weekly  news- 
paper that  every  Englishman  would  be  made  richer  by  the 
ruin  of  Germany.  No  more  mischievous  statement  was  ever 
printed  or  uttered.  Germany  does  not  imagine  that  she  will 
gain  by  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  but  only  if  both  she  and 
they  recover.  \  We  want  to  make  good  the  economic  injury 
that  the  world  has  suffered.  Our  policy  of  granting  credits 
to  Russia,  and  indeed  our  policy  as  a  whole,  is  governed  by 
this  consideration.) 

Some  people  are  trying  to  discredit  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
by  mysterious  talk  about  secret  agreements  which  are  said 
to  have  been  concluded  in  conjunction  therewith.  It  was 
silly  to  do  so  in  the  past  and  it  is  no  less  silly  now.  People 
ask  why  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  stated  to  be  founded  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo,  and  the  latter  is  alleged  to  be  of  too 
insignificant  a  character  to  afford  a  basis  for  a  treaty  of  such 
importance  and  extent.  Well,  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  was 
impartant  to  us  because  Russia  dissociated  herself  under  it 
from  the  countries  which  had  established  claims  against  us 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Moreover,  it  was  a  logical  proceeding 
on  our  part  to  start  from  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  If  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  had  been  concluded  independently  of  the  Treaty  of 
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Rapallo  we  should  have  been  asked  what  had  become  of 
Rapallo.  Both  treaties  would  have  existed  concurrently, 
but  without  any  connecting  link  between  them.  Moreover, 
the  text  of  a  treaty  is  of  less  importance  than  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  inspired.  Rapallo  was  the  expression  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  both  nations  to  live  in  amity  side  by  side  at  a 
time  when  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  was  being  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  restrictions  by  other  nations.  Germany, 
politically  speaking,  was  taking  a  very  definite  line  of  her 
own  with  the  object  of  securing  her  release  from  the  condi- 
tions enforced  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of 
living  peaceably  alongside  the  Powers  which  had  signed 
that  peace.  She  has  tried  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
with  those  Powers  on  the  basis  of  peace,  and  ultimately, 
perhaps,  of  friendship,  rather  than  by  having  recourse  to 
arms  once  more  and  a  war  of  revenge.  That  is  why  the 
German  Government  pursued  a  policy  which  led  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  policy  of  sanctions  to  the 
Conference  of  London,  the  Dawes  Agreement  and  to 
Locarno. 

Russia  at  that  time  viewed  our  policy  with  suspicion. 
There  were  just  as  little  grounds  for  her  suspicions  as  there 
are  for  the  public  excitement  in  certain  countries  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  asked  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
those  who  are  actually  in  control  of  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  abandon  or  destroy  the  work  of  Locarno. 
Could  there  be  a  more  silly  question?  The  reputation  of  the 
German  statesmen  who  inaugurated  the  policy  of  Locarno 
is  as  much  identified  with  this  work,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
that  of  any  of  the  statesmen  on  the  other  side.  The  policy  in 
question  was  initiated  by  Berlin  and  was  not  due  to  the 
suggestion  of  any  other  Power.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to 
overcome  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  very  people  who  are 
now  attributing  to  us  the  wish  to  destroy  our  own  work. 
The  Treaties  of  Locarno  and  that  of  Berlin  are  not  mutually 
destructive  instruments,  but  are  complementary  to  one 
another.  Taken  together,  they  afford  us  a  guarantee  for  the 
peaceable  development  of  Europe. 
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What  was  the  real  meaning  of  Locarno?  It  meant  the 
settlement  of  our  differences  by  peaceful  methods  instead  of 
by  those  of  Poincare,  and  it  meant,  above  all,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  war  between  France  and  Germany.  The  object  of  this 
renunciation  was  to  obtain  peace  on  the  Rhine.  Its  ulterior 
aim  was  to  bring  about,  not  only  agreement,  but  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Powers  concerned,  especially  in  economic 
matters.  In  spite  of  the  non-execution  of  so  many  of  the 
measures  of  alleviation  that  were  promised  us  and  the  delay 
which  has  occurred  in  carrying  out  others,  in  the  matter  of 
the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  occupation  for 
instance,  there  are  many  signs  of  new  developments  in  the 
relations  of  the  States  concerned  with  one  another.  The  state- 
ment was  recently  made  that  in  spite  of  Locarno  condi- 
tions in  the  Palatinate  had  grown  steadily  worse.  This  is 
emphatically  denied  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants.  As  regards  the  attitude  of  the 
German  public  towards  France,  it  is  significant,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  the  Young  German  Order,  composed,  as  it 
is,  of  the  adherents  of  parties  of  the  Right,  should  advocate 
peace  between  the  nations  on  the  Rhine  and  hold  that  any 
solution  which  entails  co-operation  on  the  part  of  France 
and  Geimany  will  arrest  the  decline  of  both  countries.  That 
is  a  sign  that  good-will  will  be  forthcoming  on  our  part  if  our 
adversaries  will  respond  in  the  same  spirit.  Negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  aerial  navigation  will  probably  be  concluded 
very  shortly,  and  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  further  relaxation  of 
tension,  in  spite  of  certain  stipulations  which  are  due  to 
the  hysterical  fear  of  alleged  military  danger  from  Germany. 
Every  single  German  who  has  been  in  France  recently  tells 
us  that  the  change  of  attitude  as  compared  with  formerly 
is  very  noticeable.  To  sum  up.  We  were  well  advised  in 
going  to  Locarno;  the  course  we  adopted  may  lead  to  re- 
sults of  very  great  importance  to  both  nations,  especially  if 
we  are  thereby  enabled  to  live  at  peace  with  our  French 
neighbours. 

But  I  seem  to  hear  someone  saying:  "What  about  Geneva?" 
I  would  say  in  reply:  The  difficulties  encountered  by  our 
policy  were  due  to  constructive  suggestions  put  forward  by 
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the  other  party  with  a  view  to  extending  the  work  of  Locarno . 
They  were  also  due,  as  was  shown  by  the  discussions  now  in 
progress,  to  a  spirit  of  distrust  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
overcome. 

It  was  the  other  party  which  took  the  initiative  in  widening 
the  scope  of  our  suggestions  by  demanding  that  Germany 
should  join  the  League  of  Nations.  No  provision  was  made 
for  this  in  the  German  memorandum.  It  was  the  other  party 
which  felt  unable  to  agree  to  the  Locarno  treaties  unless 
they  were  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  other  party  failed  ta  secure  the  desired 
co-operation  of  Germany,  owing  to  the  inadequate  manner 
in  which  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  Conference  of 
Geneva.  The  failure  was  also  due  to  promises  which  opened 
the  door  to  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  made  it  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  entry  of 
Germany  independently  of  any  further  accessions  to  the 
Council. 

It  is  absurd  to  make  Germany  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened. No  less  a  person  than  Briand  spoke  approvingly — 
in  language  indeed,  which  gave  rise  to  attacks  upon  the 
German  negotiators  in  Germany — of  the  equanimity  with 
which  the  latter  accepted  a  decision  which  in  their  inner- 
most hearts  they  must  have  severely  resented.  The  revul- 
sion of  feeling  which  is  noticeable  at  the  moment  is  not  due 
to  this  treaty,  but  solely  to  a  renewal  of  distrust  for  which 
there  is  no  justification  whatever.  It  cannot  be  due  to  the 
treaty,  for  the  latter  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Statutes  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

We  do  not  require  any  information  upon  this  point  from 
abroad.  Our  Foreign  Office  and  its  legal  advisers  are  quite 
competent  to  decide  the  point.  Those  who  seek  to  produce  a 
different  impression  are  either  deliberately  distorting  the 
wording  of  the  treaty  or  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  Germany  has  not  the  same  rights  as  other  countries. 

What  do  those  people  mean  who  criticise  Germany  for 
reserving  to  herself  the  right  of  decision  as  to  the  aggressor  in 
each  particular  instance?  This  free  right  of  decision  has 
always  been  admitted  as  an  unquestionable  principle  ever 
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since  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  right 
that  belongs  to  every  nation  which  is  represented  upon  the 
Xeague  of  Nations,  and  therefore  to  Germany  as  weU.  Every 
nation  is  bound  to  make  a  conscientious  investigation  before 
littering  the  fateful  verdict  which  proclaims  a  State  to  be  an 
aggressor.  No  one  can  expect  Germany  to  make  such  a 
decision  otherwise  than  in  good  faith,  and  unless  she  is  in 
possession  of  ample  information.  Germany  could  not 
promise  anything  else  to  any  nation  whatever,  nor  will  she 
ever  do  so.  My  action  in  publishing  the  third  point  in  my 
inote  to  Krestinsky  which  deals  with  this  question  has  been 
described  as  cynical.  Even  those  who  are  bent  upon  criti- 
cising me  at  any  price  cannot  do  more  than  say  that  I 
displayed  an  exaggerated  sense  of  honour  in  explaining 
point  three  of  my  note.  Germany  would  not  have  needed 
to  give  such  a  gratuitous  and  straightforward  explanation  of 
her  attitude  if  she  had  been  desirous  of  going  behind  the 
back  of  the  other  Powers  and  acting  in  a  manner  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Statutes  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Brazil  made  use  of  her  right  of  veto  against  other  Powers 
when  Germany  joined  the  League.  Sweden  declared,  pre- 
viously to  the  session  at  Geneva,  that  she  would  vote  against 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council.  It  is  the  ob- 
vious right  of  Germany,  as  of  every  other  Power  which  is 
represented  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  vote 
on  any  occasion  if  necessary  in  opposition  to  other  Powers. 
At  the  same  time  she  will  always  act  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
never  from  motives  of  partiality  or  in  a  spirit  of  caprice. 

Perhaps  this  uneasiness  is  due  to  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
itself. 

Why  was  no  uneasiness  shown  in  1922  when  Czecho- 
slovakia published  her  treaty  with  Russia  in  her  Official 
Gazette?  That  treaty  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
both  Powers  will  observe  an  attitude  of  neutrality  towards 
third  parties.  Why  was  no  objection  raised  when  Italy  and 
Jugo-Slavia  exchanged  assurances  in  their  treaty  of  1923 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  Germany  is  now  giving  to 
Russia?  The  right  to  withhold  support  from  an  aggressor, 
as  provided  by  our  treaty,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  elemen- 
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tary  principles  of  any  scheme  for  the  preservation  of 
peace;  in  fact,  the  Statutes  of  the  League  of  Nations  are 
based  upon  it. 

It  would  appear  that  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism  uttered 
abroad  is  really  due  in  the  main  to  the  surprise  caused  by  the 
revelation  of  our  intention  to  pursue  an  independent  policy. 
The  policy  which  led  to  Locarno,  however,  was  also  ini- 
tiated by  us.  People  must  make  up  their  minds  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  intends  to  shape  her  own  destinies  and  will 
not  entrust  them  to  any  Power  or  group  of  Powers  in  the 
East  or  in  the  West. 

Our  action  is  criticised  in  the  last  place  as  being  untimely. 
It  is  said  to  give  the  impression  of  being  our  reply  to  and  our 
revenge  for  Geneva,  and  accordingly  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Geneva  or  Locarno.  Germany  is  not  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  this  impression.  She  counted  with  abso- 
lute certainty  upon  returning  from  Geneva  as  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  When  Russia  tells  us  that  she  is  will- 
ing to  sign  a  treaty  upon  which  work  has  been  going  on  for 
fifteen  months  altogether,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  suggestion 
was  originally  mooted,  are  we  to  put  her  off  by  telling  her 
that  we  are  very  sorry,  but  the  treaty  was  not  concluded  till 
after  September.  There  was  no  practical  inducement  of  any 
kind  for  us  to  do  so.  We  could  only  have  done  so,  in  any  case, 
if  we  had  been  certain  that  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
League  of  Nations  would  be  really  cleared  up  by  September. 
No  one,  however,  can  give  any  guarantee  of  the  kind  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Those  of  our  critics,  moreo\'er,  who 
are  evilly  disposed  towards  us  would  have  probably  taken 
even  greater  exception  to  our  action  if  Germany  had  origi- 
nally joined  the  League  of  Nations  without  apparently 
making  any  reservation  and  had  subsequently,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everyone,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia. 
Let  me  put  the  position  to  you  shortly.  Locarno  was  due  to 
German  initiative.  The  object  of  this  policy  was  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe,  even  though  it  entailed  a  very  painful 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  German  people  in  the  shape  of 
the  abandonment  of  so  many  of  their  ideals,  it  was  never 
oyr  intention  to  bind  ourselves  to  join  a  hostile  coalition  of 
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the  Western  Powers  against  our  Eastern  neighbours.  The 
object  of  our  poHcy  was  rather  to  extend  the  system  of  peace- 
ful agreements  until  it  covered  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  have 
either  concluded  comprehensive  treaties  of  arbitration  with 
our  neighbours  or  are  upon  the  point  of  doing  so.  What 
other  great  European  Power  can  give  such  proofs  of  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  arbitration?  Our  policy  of  peace 
is  based  upon  this  idea.  Germany,  moreover,  is  better  fitted 
by  her  geographical  position  than  anyone  else  to  link  East 
and  West  together  and  to  act  as  mediator  between  them. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  acceptance  of  the  German  assu- 
rances as  to  the  peaceful  tendencies  of  the  League  of  Nations 
by  Russia,  contrasting  as  it  does  with  her  former  attitude  of 
uncompromising  hostility  to  that  institution,  means  the 
beginning  of  an  evolution  which  may  lead  to  further 
developments  in  the  future.  We  are  anxious  for  Europe 
to  develop  on  certain  definite  lines.  We  shall  pursue  our 
object  undeviatingly  and  without  hesitation.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  we  cannot  pursue  a  policy  of  force,  but  we 
intend  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  preserving  peace  in  our 
own  way.  Those  whose  aims  really  coincide  with  ours 
can  and  must  support  us.  If  they  would  but  realise  that  we 
are  pursuing  this  course,  not  merely  from  a  desire  to  ensure 
universal  peace,  but  also  because  it  is  indicated  by  our  most 
vital  interests. 


NAPOLEON  AND  OURSELVES 

LECTURE    IN   THE    PRUSSIAN    CHAMBER    OF    DEPUTIES 

2gth  January,  igiy. 

ON  the  1 8th  of  December  1916,  Lloyd  George  made  a 
speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  offer  of  peace  made  by  Germany  and  her  Allies, 
which  contained  the  following  passage: 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  fought  a  great  mili- 
tary despotism  that  was  overshadowing  Europe  and  it 
will  not  be  the  first  time  that  we  shall  have  helped  to 
overthrow  military  despotism.  We  have  an  uncomfortable 
memory  of  these  things,  and  we  can  recall  when  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  despots  had  a  purpose  to  serve  in  the 
working  of  his  nefarious  schemes.  His  favourite  device 
was  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  the  angel  of  peace  .  .  .  inva- 
riably the  appeal  was  always  made  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity; and  he  demanded  an  end  of  the  bloodshed  at 
which  he  professed  himself  horrified.  ,  .  The  time  was 
devoted  to  reorganising  his  forces  for  a  deadlier  attack 
than  ever  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe." 

The  speaker  is  referring  to  Napoleon.  The  incident  is  a 
curious  one.  England  and  France  are  fighting  as  Allies  in 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  wars  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  British  minister  sees  fit  at  this  moment  to  hurl  insults  at  a 
man  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen 
and  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  history  of  the  world .  A 
similar  opinion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  held  about  him 
in  France,  too,  prior  to  the  war.  The  Church  of  the  Invalides 
where  he  is  buried,  was  looked  upon  as  a  national  sanctuary, 
in  which  the  trophies  of  past  victories  were  housed,  and 
where  the  Revanchistes  laids  their  wreath  in  token  of  their 
belief  in  the  future  greatness  of  their  country.  Wherever  you 
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go  in  France  you  are  reminded  of  the  great  Commander  and 
Emperor.  And  yet  his  memory  was  insulted  in  this  way  by 
the  most  prominent  minister  of  the  Alhed  Powers. 

Lloyd  George's  view  of  the  situation  is,  nevertheless, 
historically  correct.  Germany  can  boast  that  she  is  faithful 
to  the  tradition  of  Bismarck  in  waging  this  world  war, 
whereas  France  has  forsaken  the  traditions  of  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  and  modem  Germany  are  the  same  enemy  from 
the  English  point  of  view.  He  symbolised  the  opposition  of 
strongest  continental  power  to  England.  He  felt  the  call  of 
the  sea;  he  was  anxious  to  extend  the  French  Colonial 
Empire  and  created  a  French  fleet  which  he  intended  one 
day  to  be  the  equal  of  its  British  adversary.  England 
accordingly  accused  him  of  menacing  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
She  hired  all  sorts  of  nations  and  troops  to  fight  against  him 
and  subsidised  every  one  of  her  allies.  England  emerged 
victorious  from  the  struggle.  The  upshot  of  this  historic  con- 
test was  the  deportation  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  where 
he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Hudson  Lowe.  England 
to-day  is  the  soul  of  the  world  conspiracy  against  us,  just  as 
she  was  the  soul  of  the  coalitions  which  fought  against 
Napoleon.  The  fact  that  the  British  newspapers  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  talked  about  the  necessity  of  banishing  the 
German  Emperor  to  St.  Helena  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  direction  in  which  their  minds  are  working  and  proves 
that  the  position  is  thoroughly  appreciated  in  England. 
The  latter  would  gladly  consign  us  to  the  fate  of  Napoleon. 
Once  again  the  fight  is  being  waged  by  us  this  time,  against 
England's  tyranny  at  sea,  and  her  world  predominance,  a 
task  to  which  Napoleon  devoted  his  life. 

But,  we  may  say,  is  not  this  view  opposed  to  the  his- 
torical truth?  Was  not  Napoleon  really  the  destroyer  of 
European  freedom?  Prussia  remembers  him  as  the  Corsi- 
can  who  despoiled  and  oppressed  the  country  and  shat- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Frederick  the  Great  into  fragments. 
He  is  the  subject  of  our  famous  war  poems  and  Bliicher 
and  Gneisenau,  who  defeated  him,  became  popular 
heroes.  Never  was  the  national  indignation  more  elo- 
quently expressed  than  in  the  poems  written  by  Theodor 
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Korner,  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  and  Heinrich  v.  Kleist  against 
Napoleon  and  in  defence  of  German  liberties.  Never 
was  our  anger  more  gravely  and  righteously  expressed 
than  in  the  speeches  in  which  Fichte  exhorted  the  German 
people  to  overcome  their  prejudices  and  work  for  greater 
spiritual  and  political  freedom.  We  aie  merely  told  in  our 
schools  that  Napoleon  was  driven  by  his  insatiable  ambition 
to  Russia  and  to  burning  Moscow,  and  we  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  downfall  of  his  hegemony  on  the  icy  plains  of  Russia. 
"Man,  horse  and  wagon,  the  Almighty  has  defeated  them 
all." 

As  Prussians  and  Germans  we  have  the  right  to  hate 
Napoleon  and  to  rejoice  at  his  downfall,  when  the  duel 
between  him  and  Prussia  had  once  begun.  We  have  set  up 
a  monument  in  stone  at  Leipsic  to  commemorate  the  battle 
of  the  nations  and  our  victory  over  him.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  history  the  matter  assumes  another 
aspect.  Can  we  really  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  history 
of  those  times?  England  was  able  to  influence  public  opinion 
very  skilfully  even  in  those  days.  What  do  people  abroad 
imagine  the  Emperor  William  II  to  be  like,  and  what  sort  of 
idea  will  they  have  of  him  a  hundred  years  hence,  if  they 
only  read  English  history  books?  Are  we  not  already  called 
barbarians  and  the  oppressors  of  Belgium?  Is  not  Germany 
described  as  a  military  despotism  and  the  German  nation 
as  being  ruled  by  a  military  caste?  Has  not  the  English 
title  of  "war  lord"  been  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  the 
express  purpose  of  causing  him  to  appear  to  other  nations 
in  the  light  of  a  world  conqueror  and  oppressor,  as  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Napoleon?  Are  we  not  accused  of  wishing  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  Europe?  Has  it  not  been  stated 
again  and  again  that  Europe  must  be  delivered  from  the 
sway  of  German  militarism?  Has  not  Lloyd  George  declared 
us  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the  Napoleon  of  former  days. 
Pilate's  question:  "What  is  truth?"  surely  appUes  to  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  himself  considered  the  contest  with  England 
lo  be  the  main  object  of  his  Hfe.  Innumerable  quotations 
could  be  cited  in  support  of  this  contention.  His  hatred  for 
England  appears,  not  once,  but  many  times  in  the  course 
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of  his  memoirs.  "England  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the 
French  fleet  being  restored  to  its  ancient  glory  and  disputing 
one  day  with  her  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  I  was  not  in  the 
in  the  least  led  astray  by  blind  passion,  my  object  was  to 
have  peace  with  England.  The  latter,  however,  wasted  her 
treasure  in  maintaining  ihe  armies  of  Europe  in  the  field 
against  me  and  it  was  only  by  victories  that  I  could  hope  to 
tame  England's  hatred  by  overthrowing  her  allies.  Thus  it 
was  that  I  was  led  on  independently  of  my  own  wishes  to  the 
conquest  of  Europe  and  the  continental  blockade." 

He  returns  again  and  again  to  the  question  of  maritime 
law  and  to  the  claims  of  England  to  shape  the  latter  as  she 
thought  fit.  "As  England  had  no  longer  any  rival  to  fear 
upon  the  seas,  she  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  declare 
that  her  word  alone  was  to  prevail  everywhere  at  sea."  He 
tried  to  find  the  gap  in  his  adversary's  armour  in  Egypt, 
and  devoted  considerable  time  to  working  out  his  favourite 
plan  of  advancing  thence  upon  India  in  order  to  reach  an  ene- 
my who  was  unconquerable  at  sea,  and  overthrow  him  in  his 
principal  colonies.  He  reverts  continually  to  this  duel  at 
St.  Helena,  and  regrets  that  he  did  not  go  to  Ireland  instead 
of  Egypt  and  strike  a  blow  at  England  by  cutting  off  her 
supplies  of  Irish  corn  and  inciting  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
to  obtain  their  freedom.  After  the  failure  of  his  naval  cam- 
paign against  England,  he  continued  to  carry  on  the 
economic  war  against  her  by  means  of  the  continental 
blockade.  When  he  expressed  the  hope,  as  he  so  frequently 
did,  that  posterity  would  do  him  justice,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  meant  that  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  decide 
whether  he  or  England  was  responsible  for  all  the  blood 
and  tears  that  had  been  shed  in  Europe  its  verdict  would 
be  favourable  to  himself. 

But  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  Napoleon's  psychology 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  statements  which  are  too 
subjective  to  carry  weight.  The  historical  writings  of  the 
leading  statesmen  throughout  the  ages  have  always  been 
composed  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  their  own  policies. 
This  applies  to  Napoleon's  testament,  as  well  as  to  Bismarck's 
"Reflections  and  Recollections"  and  to  Billow's  "German 
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Politics."  It  is  very  remarkable,  nevertheless,  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  that 
Napoleon  should  have  invariably  regarded  himself  as  the 
inevitable  adversary  of  England,  and  the  latter  as  the  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Does  history  confirm  this  view?  German  historians,  such 
as  Treitschke  and  Sybel,  are  unduly  influenced  by  the  view 
which  has  been  generally  taken  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  and 
regard  him  as  a  typically  greedy  conqueror.  Leopold  v. 
Ranke,  however,  combats  the  "popular"  belief,  as  he  terms 
it,  that  Napoleon  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  "German  historians,"  he  emphasises,  "seem  to 
look  upon  Napoleon  as  a  conquering  beast  whose  object 
was  to  devour  his  neighbours."  In  his  opinion,  "Napoleon 
viewed  politics  as  a  whole  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
struggle  with  England.  Continental  affairs,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  affected  accordingly."  As  Professor 
Max  Lenz  remarks  in  his  book,  "Napoleon  and  Prussia," 
which  was  published  in  1898:  "Our  patriotic  historians  have 
regarded  Napoleon's  declarations  (that  his  real  fight  all 
along  was  with  England)  as  hypocritical.  We  cannot  go 
so  far  as  this;  indeed,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  regard  the 
belief  that  England  fought  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  as  a 
myth."  The  remarks  of  the  well-known  Napoleonic  writer, 
Conrad,  on  the  subject  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  "The 
struggle  with  England,"  he  states,  "runs  through  the  ten 
years  of  Napoleon's  reign  like  a  scarlet  thread." 

My  own  opinion  is  merely  that  of  a  layman  who  has  never 
gone  in  for  research  after  the  manner  of  historians.  Even 
before  the  war,  however,  my  reading  of  history  led  me  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  Ranke  and  Lenz.  No  one  who 
considers  the  Napoleonic  period  as  a  whole  can  resist  the 
conclusion  that  Napoleon's  references  to  the  struggle  with 
England  were  borne  out  by  his  actions  nor  fail,  upon  further 
enquiry  into  the  connection  between  the  various  events  of 
that  time,  to  make  the  perhaps  startling  but  unfortunately 
true  discovery  that  England  owes  her  predominant  position 
in  the  world,  which  has  been  maintained  by  her  up  to  now, 
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to  the  subjugation  of  Napoleon,  and  that  England's  world 
domination  was  founded  upon  the  German  blood  that  was 
shed  in  the  battle  of  the  nations  at  Leipsic.  In  view  of  the 
belief  still  obstinately  held  in  certain  quarters  that  Napoleon 
as  a  man  was  only  capable  of  fighting  battles  and  conducting 
campaigns,  I  should  like  to  point  out  in  the  first  place  that 
Napoleon  was  not  only  a  great  general,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  administrative  geniuses  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
His  mind  was  unceasingly  occupied  with  matters  by  no 
means  exclusively  of  a  military  character.  His  capacity  for 
organisation  was  so  great  as  to  have  led  a  German  writer 
of  the  present  day  to  suggest  that  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
great  world  syndicates  would  have  been  the  task  most 
suited  to  his  abilities.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  whenever 
a  country  was  occupied  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon  the 
latter  at  once  reorganised  the  administration,  effected 
legislative  changes  and  often,  indeed,  established  a  new  order 
of  things  which  was  felt  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  conditions  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  The  attachment  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  to  the  France  of  Napoleon  and  the  dislike 
felt  for  Prussia  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  this  fact.  The 
author  of  the  Code  Napoleon  and  of  the  Memoirs  was 
equally  capable  as  a  law-giver  and  a  historian.  We  look 
upon  the  idea  of  the  tax  upon  unearned  increment  as  of  very 
recent  origin,  but  it  was  Napoleon  who  first  suggested  it,  in 
view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Paris.  No  one  can 
deny  that  he  administered  his  country  in  the  most  bril- 
liant fashion  or  that  he  restored  the  capital  of  his  country, 
after  ten  years  of  confusion,  to  its  ancient  glory,  and 
no  one  who  has  really  studied  his  life  can  doubt  that,  quite 
apart  from  military  conceptions,  a  brain  like  his  contained, 
in  embryo,  ideas  the  realisation  of  which  would  have 
required  a  lifetime. 

Napoleon's  policy,  however,  is  more  important  to  us. 
What  was  his  campaign  in  Egypt  but  an  attempt  to  overcome 
his  chief  adversary,  England?  Even  at  the  time  he  described 
the  object  of  his  Egyptian  campaign  as  "the  establishment 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas."   The  failure  of  this  campaign  is 
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well  known.  Napoleon,  however,  was  not  deterred  thereby 
from  contemplating  the  eventual  subjugation  of  England, 
and  evolved  a  colossal  scheme  of  landing  upon  British  soil. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  disbelieve  in  the  seriousness  of  his  inten- 
tions because  he  allowed  himself  two  years  for  making  his 
preparations.  Just  think  of  the  stores  which  had  to  be 
collected  in  view  of  this  attempt  at  invasion.  Twelve  hun- 
dred boats  had  to  be  constructed  to  transport  between 
150,000  and  160,000  men  and  7,000  and  8,000  horses  across 
the  channel  not  to  mention  food  supplies  for  a  month  or  so 
and  ammunition  for  a  whole  campaign.  Napoleon  drew 
6,000  artificers  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  employed 
them  as  joiners,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  locksmiths,  and 
smiths  to  carry  out  the  various  tasks  that  were  entailed  by  the 
construction  of  the  fleet  and  the  transport  of  the  army.  The 
timidity  of  his  Admiral  who  was  to  attack  London,  or  at  any 
rate,  cover  the  crossing,  and  the  formation  of  a  fresh  coah- 
tion  under  Austrian  leadership  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  plan.  In  the  Army  Order  issued  to  the  troops  encamped 
near  Boulogne  Napoleon  says:  "We  shall  not  cross  over  to 
England;  the  English  have  tempted  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
with  offers  of  money  and  have  induced  him  to  declare  war 
upon  us."  Speaking  of  himself,  he  states  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  attempt  caused  him  much  grief  and  was  the 
occasion  of  violent  outbursts  of  anger. 

Surely,  however,  ii  will  be  alleged  the  war  with  Prussia 
and  the  expedition  to  Russia  speak  volumes  of  his  greed  of 
conquest?  The  story  of  Prussia's  fight  with  Napoleon  and 
her  downfall  is  one  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  and  military 
mistakes  on  our  part  which  makes  very  painful  reading. 

There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  asserting  that  Napoleon 
was  especially  anxious  to  overthrow  Prussia  at  any  cost  or 
that  it  was  part  of  his  policy  in  any  way  to  come  to  blows  with 
Prussia.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  share  taken  by  Napoleon 
in  the  Imperial  Recess  of  1803  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
These  rearrangements  of  territory  were  inspired  by  the 
Napoleonic  ideas  of  centralisation  and  the  abolition  of 
hundreds  of  counties,  bishoprics,  free  towns,  etc.,  en- 
dowed Germany  with  a  new  organisation,  upon  which  the 
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present   federal   constitution   of  the   German    Empire   is 
based  in  the  main  and  which  was  only  once  again  modified 
in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1867.    Under  this  Imperial 
Recess,  which  involved  an  enormous  exchange  of  terri- 
tories and  populations,  Prussia  gave  up   125,000  inhabi- 
tants   and    received    fresh    territory    containing    500,000 
inhabitants  in  exchange.      If  Napoleon  had  entertained 
any  ideas  of  conquest  he  would  not  have  allowed  this 
adversary  to  receive  such  an  accession  of  strength.     The 
real    conflict    between   Napoleon    and    Prussia   was    due, 
of  course,  to  the  occupation  of  Hanover.     His  action  in 
this   case,   which  might  otherwise  have  been  considered 
as   inspired    by  brutal   caprice,   must    be   regarded    from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  contest  with  England;  here  again 
his  continental  policy  was  subordinated  to  the  main  object 
of  the  war  against  England.     Hanover  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  him   as  commanding  the   German   estuaries 
and  because  he  was  able,  so  long  as  he  held  that  country,  to 
stop  the  import  and  export  of  goods  from  and  to  England. 
This  led  to  a  breach  with  Prussia.   Owing,  however,  to  the 
vacillation   displayed   by   the   latter   about   Hanover   and 
her  refusal  to  join  the  grand  coalition  which  in  alhance 
with  her  might  have  defeated  Napoleon  instead  of  collaps- 
ing at  AusterUtz,  she  had  deprived  herself  of  the  slightest 
chance  of  altering  the  situation  to  her  advantage.  Napoleon 
was  confident  of  defeating  Prussia.  He  hoped  to  be  in  Berlin 
in  a  few  days  and  therefore  left  his  war  chest  behind  him. 
He  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  war,  and  although  he  was 
already  in  the  heart  of  Saxony  and  the  military  outlook  was 
very  favourable  to  him,  he  wrote  to  Frederick  William  III 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  1806,  as  follows: 

'T  am  not  at  all  anxious  for  a  victory  which  will  be  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  my 
brave  fellows .  If  I  were  at  the  beginning  of  my  military  career 
and  were  apprehensive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  my 
language  would  be  in  every  way  unsuitable.  Sir,  you  will 
be  defeated,  and  you  will  have  risked  your  peace  and  the 
lives  of  your  subjects  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for 
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doing  so.  .  .  It  is  in  your  Majesty's  power  to  spare  your 
subjects  the  ravages  and  distress  of  war.  You  will  be  able 
to  end  it  almost  before  it  has  begun,  and  Europe  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  doing  so.  If  you  listen  to  the  braggarts 
who  were  so  anxious  fourteen  years  ago  to  conquer  Paris 
and  have  now  pressed  you  to  declare  war  and  immediately 
afterwards  to  adopt  absurd  plans  for  an  offensive  cam- 
paign, you  will  do  your  people  more  harm  than  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  good  to  them  hereafter.  Sir,  I  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  a  contest  with  your  Majesty.  I 
desire  nothing  of  you  and  have  never  done  so.  The  present 
war  is  not  of  a  political  character.  Your  Majesty  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  very  wonderful  discovery 
on  the  part  of  Europe  to  have  found  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  France  is  three  times  as  great  and  as  brave  and 
war-like  as  that  of  your  Majesty's  States.  .  .  I  beg  your 
Majesty  to  regard  this  letter  solely  as  the  expression  of  a 
wish  on  my  part  to  avoid  human  bloodshed  and  to  spare  a 
nation — which,  for  geographical  reasons,  cannot  be  an 
enemy  of  mine — ^^the  bitter  regret  of  having  been  unduly 
influenced  by  passing  feelings  which  are  so  easily  aroused 
and  appeased  as  between  one  nation  and  another." 

Whether  the  receipt  of  a  reply  to  this  letter — Napoleon 
was  still  complaining,  even  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  had 
never  received  any  answer  to  it — would  have  delayed 
hostilities  we  cannot  tell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any 
case  that  Napoleon  would  have  preferred  an  alliance  with 
Prussia  to  a  war  with  her,  or  that  the  dispute  with  Prussia 
was  due  to  his  policy  with  regard  to  England,  and  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  during  which  according, 
to  our  text  books,  Napoleon  was  absorbed  by  the  quarrel 
with  Prussia,  he  was  much  more  interested  in  the  overthrow 
of  England. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
war.  What  was  Napoleon'a  first  action  upon  entering 
Berlin  after  the  victory  of  Jena?  Was  it  to  divide  up  Prussia, 
or  to  make  further  conquests?  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  began  by  decreeing  the  continental  blockade  of  England, 
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a  decree  which,  as  we  all  know,  was  issued  from  Berlin.  The 
batde  of  Jena  took  place  on  the  14th  of  October  and  on  the 
2 1  St  of  November  Napoleon  issued  his  decree  concerning 
the  continental  blockade  from  the  capital  of  his  vanquished 
enemy. 

The  words  of  this  edict  sound  strangely  familiar  in  our 
ears. 

"It  is  universally  admitted  that  England  has  committed 
a  breach  of  international  law.  England  regards  as  enemies 
every  individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  State,  and  in  con- 
sequence makes  prisoners,  not  merely  of  the  crews  of  war- 
ships, but  also  of  the  crews  of  ships  of  commerce  and 
trading  ships,  commercial  agents  and  merchants. 

"England  is  extending  her  right  of  conquest,  which  is 
only  applicable  to  public  property,  to  ships,  goods  and 
property  owned  by  private  individuals. 

"England  has  abused  the  law  of  blockade  which  all 
other  nations  hold  to  be  applicable  only  to  fortified  places, 
by  extending  it  to  towns,  commercial  harbours  and 
mouths  of  rivers  which  are  not  fortified,  and  by  declaring 
places  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  before  which  she  has  not  a 
a  single  ship  of  war,  although  a  place  cannot  be  considered 
as  blockaded  till  it  is  in  such  a  manner  beset  that  entry 
cannot  be  obtained  without  imminent  danger. 

"England  even  declares  blockaded  tracts  of  coast  and 
territory  which  are  so  extensive  that  all  her  naval  forces 
would  be  inadequate  to  blockade  them. 

"This  misuse  of  the  law  of  blockade  has  no  other  object 
but  to  obstruct  the  communications  of  other  peoples  and  to 
procure  advantages  for  the  commerce  of  England  at  the 
expense  of  the  trade  of  every  nation  on  the  Continent. 

"This  being  the  evident  object  of  England,  whoever 
deals  in  English  wares  on  the  Continent  becomes  a  parti- 
cipant in  that  design. 

"This  conduct  of  England,  reminiscent  of  barbarous 
ages,  has  procured  this  Power  enormous  advantages  to 
the  detriment  of  other  States. 

"The  enemy  must  be  opposed  with  the  same  weapons 
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when  it  disregards  every  idea  of  justice  and  liberality,  the 
result  of  civilisation  among  mankind. 

"We  are  therefore  resolved  to  apply  to  England  the 
same  usages  adopted  by  her  in  her  maritime  law,  as  long 
as  she  refuses  to  recognise  that  the  laws  of  war  are  identical 
by  land  and  sea  and  apply  only  to  public,  and  not  to 
private,  property.  We  therefore  declare  ..." 

The  preamble  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  counter- 
measures  adopted  by  Napoleon. 

Does  not  this  decree  read  like  some  official  German 
memorandum  issued  during  the  world  war,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  England,  in  the  course  of  this  war, 
has  seized  and  destroyed  not  only  public  but  private  property 
in  defiance  both  of  law  and  justice,  and  that  by  incarcerating 
German  civilians  she  has  committed  exactly  the  same  ille- 
galities as  were  cited  by  Napoleon  in  justification  of  his 
counter-measures,  that  she  has  arbitrarily  extended  the 
definition  of  contraband,  and  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
world  war  has  waged  the  same  with  economic  weapons  to 
her  own  advantage,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  every  neutral 
country  in  the  world. 

The  decree  concerning  the  continental  blockade  was 
issued  on  the  21st  of  November  1806.  Two  days  previously 
Napoleon  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate  m  Paris,  in 
which  he  defended  the  continental  blockade  and  discussed 
the  question  of  peace  with  England,  an  evident  proof  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  principal  enemy,  even  while  in  an 
enemy's  capital. 

Napoleon  has  given  the  following  explanation  of  his 
reasons  which  led  him  to  decree  the  continental  blockade: 

"The  contest  between  France  and  England  had  gradu- 
ally developed  into  a  regular  struggle  for  life  or  death. 
The  fury  of  the  whole  of  England  against  me  had  reached 
its  culminating  point.  The  English  ministers  practised 
every  imaginable  kind  of  forgery  and  deceit  with  a  view 
to  playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  and  making  the 
waf  popular.  Perpetual,  or  at  any  rate,  life-long  war 
was  proclaimed  in  the  course  of  a  full-dress  debate  in 
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parliament.  The  European  conflagration  lasted  for 
twenty-five  years;  country  after  country  was  disorganised 
and  ravaged,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents.  England, 
who  bore  the  cost  of  all  this,  incurred  a  terrible  load  of 
guilt;  the  system  of  loans  spread  like  some  disease  which  is 
now  drying  up  the  springs  of  prosperity  of  every  country 
in  the  world.  Of  course  Pitt  was  convinced  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  and  actions,  but  posterity  will  blame 
him  above  all  for  the  horrible  doctrines  he  has  bequeathed 
to  it:  impudent  Machiavehsm,  profound  immorality, 
naked  selfishness,  contempt  for  human  happiness  and  of 
fair  deaUng  between  nation  and  nation." 

Then  followed  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  neither  the  Prussian  nor 
the  Russian  army  were  willing  or  able  to  continue  the 
contest.  Alexander  knew  that  his  life  would  have  been  in 
danger  if  he  had  not  made  peace.  He  collapsed  for  the  time 
being  just  like  his  ally,  although  troops  were  still  available 
in  the  interior  for  a  war  of  defence.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  power  of  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  was  at  its  zenith 
and  that  he  could  have  carried  out  whatever  plans  he 
thought  fit.  What,  then,  did  he  demand  of  Alexander  at 
Tilsit?  Instead  of  requiring  the  latter  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity or  to  cede  any  territory  he  actually  handed  over  to  him 
part  of  the  Polish  possessions  of  Prussia.  His  one  stipulation 
was  that  Alexander  should  join  the  economic  league  against 
England.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  mainly  important  in  his 
eyes  as  enabhng  him  to  enforce  the  continental  blockade 
universally  against  England.  He  was  anxious  to  convert 
Russia  after  her  defeat  into  an  ally  who  would  help  him  to 
defeat  England.  A  "beast  of  conquest"  would  not  have  con- 
fined itself  at  Tilsit  to  making  this  one  stipulation,  but 
would  have  undertaken  the  expedition  to  Russia  without 
delay  and  humiliated  his  beaten  foe  in  other  ways.  Napo- 
leon's conduct  at  Tilsit  is  a  clear  proof  that  peace  to  him 
was  only  an  incident  in  the  great  struggle  between  France 
and  England. 

It  is  common  knowledge  nowadays  that  a  secret  treaty  of 
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alliance  was  concluded  with  the  Tsar,  in  which  provision 
was  made  for  the  eventuality  of  a  peace  with  England. 
The  latter  was  to  restore  any  colonial  conquests  made  by 
her  since  1805  and  grant  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  the  flags 
of  all  nations.  England,  as  we  know,  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  making  peace  upon  these  terms.  Wherever  she 
obtained  command  of  the  seas  she  exercised  her  supre- 
macy with  the  utmost  brutahty.  The  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  her  and  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  fleet  is 
rightly  termed  by  Lenz  "a  more  outrageous  abuse  of  force 
than  was  ever  committed  by  Napoleon."  Owing  to  their 
failure  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  antagonism  between 
France  and  England,  European  historians  have  disregarded 
these  matters  while  laying  stress  on  every  one  of  Napoleon's 
acts  of  violence,  just  as  the  historians  in  enemy  countries 
talk  about  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  while 
forgetting  to  mention  the  case  of  Greece. 

In  view  of  the  economic  war  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, it  is  a  very  interesting  question  which  of  the  two 
systems — namely,  continental  blockade  or  sea  supremacy — 
would  have  proved  superior  if  Napoleon  had  not  collapsed. 
Pflugk-Hartung  believes  that  the  continental  blockade 
would  eventually  have  effected  its  purpose,  especially  as 
England  in  181 2  was  for  the  second  time  on  the  verge  of 
famine.  The  prices  of  raw  material  in  England  had  increased 
fourhold.  Freights  had  soared  to  fantastic  heights  :;(i^50,ooo 
being  charged  for  the  transport  of  a  hundred  tons  of  goods 
from  London  to  Calais.  Moreover,  England  was  losing  524 
ships  annually  in  the  war  carried  on  against  her  by  Napoleon 
and  the  States  which  were  dependent  upon  him.  The 
extent  to  which  conditions  were  affected  in  Germany  by  the 
continental  blockade  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It 
is  ridiculous,  however,  merely  to  regard  the  latter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  consumers 
who  had  to  forgo  their  favourite  articles  of  consumption  and 
to  remain  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  many  industries  were 
developed  under  the  stress  of  the  continental  blockade 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  able  to  withstand 
competition.    Some  of  our  most  famous  spinning  mills  in 
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Saxony  date  from  that  period.  French  industry,  moreover, 
was  able  to  expand  when  relieved  from  English  competi- 
tion. We  find  Napoleon  trying  to  induce  his  chemists  to 
discover  a  substitute  for  sugar  just  as  at  the  present  time 
substitutes  of  every  kind  are  the  order  of  the  day.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  England  on  the  whole  suffered  more  under 
these  conditions  than  her  adversary. 

The  contest  with  England  terminated  ultimately  in 
disaster  for  Napoleon.  He  engaged  in  a  series  of  violent 
disputes  with  his  brother,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  as 
King  of  Holland,  to  enforce  the  exclusion  of  English  products. 
The  incorporation  of  Holland  with  France  was  another 
result  of  this  system  of  combating  England.  Napoleon's 
biographer,  Fournier,  writing  about  the  battles  in  Spain, 
states  that  the  French  army  was  always  expecting  its  greatest 
general  to  appear  in  Spain  and  lead  it  to  victory,  but  that 
Napoleon  at  that  time  was  exclusively  occupied  in  Paris  with 
the  trade  war  against  England.  It  was  the  idea  of  defeating 
England  which  led  to  the  campaign  of  1812,  which  turned 
out  unsuccessfully.  Pflugk-Hartung  states  that  it  was  his 
malevolent  desire  to  annihilate  England  which  drove  Napo- 
leon to  war  with  Russia,  and  that,  viewed  from  this  angle, 
the  dispute  loses  its  purely  French  character  and  becomes  of 
world-wide  interest.  The  abandonment  by  Alexander  of  the 
continental  blockade  was  the  real  reason  of  the  breach. 
How  gladly  would  Napoleon  have  accepted  a  peace  at 
Alexander's  hands  that  would  have  afforded  him  the  slightest 
prospect  of  continuing  the  economic  war  against  England. 
He  felt  that  England  was  at  the  back  of  every  fresh  enemy 
that  appeared  against  him.  He  assumed  that  the  text  of  the 
Prussian  memorandum  which  was  handed  to  him  in  1806 
had  been  drafted  in  England  and  desciibed  it  accordingly 
as  a  copy  of  an  "English  rhapsody."  When  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  with  Mettemich  during  the  War  of  Liberation, 
and  angry  words  were  being  exchanged  with  regard  to  the 
terms  of  peace,  he  exclaimed  in  his  excitement:  "Metter- 
nich,  how  much  has  England  offered  you  to  talk  like  this?" 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (thanks  to  Bliicher's 
genius  and  not  to  the  British  general)  the  Government  and 
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his  people  abandoned  him.  He  lingered  a  few  days  by  the 
sea,  and  finally  decided  to  take  ship  and  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land and  wrote  to  inform  the  King  of  England  that  he  was 
coming,  like  Themistocles,  to  take  refuge  at  the  hearth  of 
the  British  nation.  He  sought,  he  said,  the  protection  of  the 
mightiest  and  most  constant  of  his  enemies.  Again  and  again 
at  St.  Helena  he  reverts  in  his  conversations  to  the  antagon- 
ism between  England  and  himself.  "England,"  he  said,  "is 
insatiable  in  every  respect.  When  a  nation  manufactures 
more  than  it  can  sell  it  accumulates  huge  stocks  of  goods. 
The  nation  consequently  becomes  accustomed  to  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  if  it  is  unable  subsequently  to  find  an 
opening  for  its  trade,  a  war  is  bound  to  ensue.  I  proved  to 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  that  they  could  get  on  without 
England."  "The  English  would  have  pardoned  me  every- 
thing," he  said  on  another  occasion,  "but  the  occupation  of 
Antwerp.  They  never  forgave  me  for  pointing  this  pistol  at 
England."  Even  on  his  death-bed  he  talked  in  his  delirium 
about  landing  in  England. 

Goethe  was  reproached  in  Germany  for  his  failure  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  He 
certainly  never  regarded  it  from  the  somewhat  narrow  point 
of  view  of  the  liberation  of  Prussia.  A  freedom  which  had 
been  gained  with  the  help  of  Russia  bore  too  much  of  a 
Cossack  stamp  to  appeal  to  him.  His  attitude  towards 
Napoleon  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  he  regarded 
as  symbolical  of  the  historical  age-long  antagonism  be- 
tween sea  and  land  forces,  is  very  clearly  defined  in  a 
passage  of  one  of  the  poems  composed  by  him  at  Karlsbad, 
intrinsically  and  artistically  inferior  though  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly are,  which  concludes  as  follows: 

"Once  the  shore  has  been  conquered 
On  which  the  proud  waves  break. 
Wise  counsel  and  superior  power 
Will  give  the  mainland  the  rights  to  which  it  is 
entided." 

The  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  hegemony  was  followed 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  at  which  England's  supremacy 
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at  sea  was  finally  confirmed.  The  second  maritime  Power 
had  collapsed,  and  no  longer  counted  as  an  adversary  of 
England.  Prussia  barely  recovered  her  former  territory,  and 
was  so  financially  exhausted  that  towns  in  East  Prussia  have 
only  recently  finished  paying  off  the  debt  incurred  by  them 
during  the  Napoleonic  era.  Russia  showed  no  desire  to 
expand  in  any  direction  which  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  England.  Europe  emerged  from  the  sanguinary  Napo- 
leonic era  and  the  fighting  upon  the  continent  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  England,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  in  parliament,  had,  it  is  true,  expended  ^C^os 
million — an  unheard  of  sum  in  those  days — in  subsidies  to 
Napoleon's  adversaries,  but  the  money  was  well  spent;  very 
little  of  her  blood  had  been  spilt,  she  had  monopolised  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  had  become  the  great  workshop 
which  suppHed  Europe  with  the  goods  that  the  latter  so 
badly  needed  and  was  able  to  expand  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  mighty  development  of  Germany,  however,  is 
partially  due  to  the  events  of  that  critical  period.  Jena  was 
indeed  disastrous  to  us,  but  was  the  starting  point  of  our 
recovery.  A  nation  that  had  been  reduced  to  stagna- 
tion by  the  petty  mindedness  of  its  rulers  rose  to  great- 
ness in  adversity.  Stein — who  had  been  originally  accepted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Napoleon — became  the 
reorganiser  of  Prussia.  Industrial  liberty,  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  municipal  government  and  the  liberation  of  the 
peasants — although  the  latter  was  purchased  by  an  undue 
sacrifice  of  land — were  all  due  to  his  suggestion.  The 
principle  of  universal  military  service  was  accepted,  and 
when  Prussia  was  compensated  with  the  Rhine  provinces 
for  the  loss  of  her  Polish  territory  her  policy  was  naturally 
affected  by  her  interests  in  the  West  and  she  came  to 
regard  the  watch  on  the  Rhine  as  her  traditional  duty. 
After  the  controversies  and  the  war  with  Austria  the  old 
Empire  rose  again  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia.  The 
extent  of  the  development  of  Germany  since  those  days 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  France,  compared  with  our- 
selves, is  too  weak  to  dare  to  fight  us  alone.    To-day  we 
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are  the  second  naval  Power,  and  feel  the  call  of  the  sea;  we 
are  planning  a  colonial  empire  and  our  industries  are 
competing  with  those  of  England.  We  have  accordingly 
become  the  object  of  the  anger  and  hatred  of  the  English, 
and  their  determination  to  destroy  us  is  just  as  evident  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Napoleon.  Situations  recur  very  frequently 
in  the  history-  of  the  world.  We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  as  did  Napoleon  of  yore. 

Formerly  England  was  able  to  fight  exclusively  with 
silver  bullets  and  discharge  her  responsibilities  merely  by 
paying  j{^8oo  million.  Now  we  are  compelling  her  to  make 
sacrifices  of  blood,  which  she  very  milch  dislikes.  Just  as 
hundreds  of  years  ago  she  would  not  allow  peace  to  be  re- 
stored to  Europe,  so  now  she  is  stirring  up  one  nation  after 
another  against  us  and  would  fain  consign  us  to  the  fate 
of  Napoleon.  Her  fury  to-day  is  a  sign  that  she  is  inwardly 
conscious  of  the  failure  of  her  hopes . 

Napoleon  was  defeated  in  the  struggle  because  his  fleet 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  English.  The  Skaggerrack  and 
the  part  played  by  the  German  U  boats  aie  as  important 
to  the  result  of  the  present  contest  as  were  the  battles  of 
Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  in  the  Napoleonic  era.  A  Fulton 
was  found  to  propose  the  building  of  steamers  and  sub- 
marines to  Napoleon.  He  was  regarded  as  a  dreamer, 
and  Napoleon  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 
("The  fellow  proposed  that  I  should  cross  over  to  England  on 
boiling  saucepans.")  What  was  then  merely  a  dream  has 
now  become  a  fact,  thanks  to  German  steel  and  German 
hearts.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  are  being 
sunk  every  month.  We  are,  of  course,  being  besieged  with 
protests  from  the  neutrals.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  Napoleon's  observations  on  the  subject  of  American 
neutrality',  which  might  have  been  taken  from  one  of  our 
German  notes  of  the  present  day.  "Monsieur  de  Champigny 
please  reply  to  the  American  Minister  as  follows :  If  America 
allows  her  ships  to  be  searched,  if  she  admits  the  principle 
that  the  flag  does  not  cover  the  goods,  if  she  recognises  these 
ridiculous  laws  of  blockade,  why  will  not  the  Americans 
acquiesce  in  the  French  blockade?  France,  of  course,  admits 
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that  her  measures  are  unjust,  but  nations  have  to  resort  to 
force  to  defend  themselves  against  disgraceful  attempts 
upon  their  honour  and  independence."  The  world  is 
looking  on  with  breathless  anxiety  at  the  struggle  which  is 
devouring  the  nations  of  Europe.  "Envious  England,  on 
your  island,  you  are  our  real  enemy."  Lloyd  George  com- 
pares us  with  Napoleon.  Although  we  have  points  of  con- 
tact with  him,  and  many  of  the  parallels  that  I  have  drawn 
will  have  caused  you  astonishment,  we  must  never  forget 
the  one  fundamental  difference  between  us. 

It  is  not  a  man  without  a  country  of  his  own,  but  whole 
nations  nowadays  whose  most  sacred  feelings  are  involved 
in  the  fight  against  England.  Nowhere  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  struggle  so  well  understood  as  in  Germany.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  history  of  the  world  that 
we  should  be  consummating  the  lifework  of  one  of  the  great 
men  of  another  nation.  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
still  greater  irony  that  the  France  of  Napoleon  should  be 
shedding  her  blood  for  England,  Napoleon  once  compared 
England  with  Carthage.  Carthage  declined  from  her  one 
time  greatness  and  England  may  do  so  as  well.  For  not  only 
are  we  fighting  for  the  cause  of  morality  and  justice,  but 
we  have  the  means  of  striking  her  a  mortal  wound  if  we 
make  good  use  of  our  opportunities. 
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GOETHE'S  position  during  the  period  of  our  national 
disasters  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy. His  attitude  gave  offence  in  a  great  many  quarters. 
People  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  subject  of  his  be- 
haviour during  the  wars  of  liberation  and  the  Napoleonic  era 
with  a  few  perfunctory  expressions  of  regret.  They  admit,  of 
course,  that  he  was  quite  glad  in  the  end  to  hail  our  libera- 
tion from  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  but  his  poem,  "The 
awakening  of  Epimenides,"  is  considered  to  be  ancemic  and 
to  be  overloaded  with  metaphor,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the 
closing  verses.  The  Berliners  of  those  days  did  not  under- 
stand it.  The  well-known  joke,  "Epimenides,  eh,  what  do  you 
take  it  to  be?"  originated  in  this  lack  of  comprehension. 
Goethe's  fate  in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  whose  rather  graceful  references  to  Napoleon 
in  the  festival  play  he  wrote  for  the  centenary  of  The  War 
of  Liberation  and  the  symbolical  setting  of  which  have 
never  hitherto  been  appreciated  by  the  multitude. 

Goethe's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  Napoleon 
has  often  been  discussed,  but  never  really  investigated  in  its 
less  obvious  aspects.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Goethe  who 
wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  promenade 
at  Karlsbad  and  who  had  to  be  told  that  he  was  giving 
offence  to  his  German  friends  by  wearing  a  French  decora- 
tion when  the  fortunes  of  Germany  were  at  such  a  low  ebb. 
We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  poem  written  by  him  at 
Karlsbad  and  dedicated  to  Napoleon's  imperial  consort. 
It  was  of  very  little  poetic  value,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
was  almost  universally  criticised  on  account  of  the  senti- 
ments it  expressed.  We  are  familiar  with  Goethe's  opinion 
of  the  German  people  and  of  the  uselessness  of  their  attempt, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  above  all 
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with  the  story  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt, 
which  has  been  recently  reconstituted  for  us  by  the  research 
and  creative  skill  of  Eugen  Zabel.  A  Swiss  writer,  Fischer 
by  name,  has  treated  the  problem  of  Napoleon  and  Goethe 
in  its  main  outlines.  His  book,  however,  while  fair  to  Goethe, 
does  not  do  justice  to  Napoleon. 

The  attitude  of  Goethe  towards  Napoleon  cannot  be 
rightly  understood  unless  we  have  formed  some  idea  of  the 
personality  of  the  latter,  and  the  question  at  once  arises: 
Is  the  conception  we  have  of  him  an  accurate  one?  Is  not 
the  accusation  of  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  Goethe  to  be 
attributed  to  the  popular  theory  of  the  "Corsicau  oppressor?" 
May  it  not  be  that  Napoleon  appeared  to  his  contempora- 
ries in  a  very  different  light  from  what  our  Prussian  historians 
would  have  us  believe?  I  discussed  this  question  in  my  essay 
upon  "Napoleon  and  ourselves,"  and  my  final  conclusion 
was  that  the  statesman  Napoleon  who  carried  on  a  world 
war  for  twenty-five  years  cannot  be  judged  merely  by  Jena 
and  Tilsit,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  the  gigantic  world- 
embracing  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  impres- 
sion we  receive  of  Napoleon  when  viewed  from  this  angle  is 
totally  different  from  the  one  which  has  hitherto  been 
accredited  by  legend. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  at  the  present  day  whether 
public  opinion  in  Germany  regarded  Napoleon  from  this 
aspect.  His  personality  must,  in  any  case,  have  made  a 
very  deep  and  powerful  impression  upon  it.  Appealing  as 
he  did  to  the  imagination,  he  exercised  a  most  tremendous 
fascination  upon  imaginative  natures.  This  fascination  was 
not  due  solely  to  a  destiny,  which  raised  him  to  unlimited 
power  only  to  plunge  him  to  unexampled  loneliness,  from 
the  congress  of  princes  at  Erfurt  to  St.  Helena,  but  existed 
already  when  his  star  first  rose  above  the  European  horizon. 
Wolfgang  Menzel  tells  us  the  interesting  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  stage  of  his  career  ninety  German  authors  dedi- 
cated their  works  to  Napoleon  within  the  space  of  one  year 
as  compared  with  eighty  in  France.  Although  Napoleon 
is  portrayed  in  many  a  poem,  the  references  to  him  in  the 
main  are  far  from  indicative  of  dislike.    The  nature  of  the 
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impression  produced  by  Napoleon  upon  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him  is  very  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  German  catechism  of  Henrich  v.  Kleist. 
The  latter,  who  surpassed  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  his 
hatred  of  Napoleon,  answers  the  question:  "May  we  admire 
Napoleon?"  with  the  words:  "Yes,  when  we  have  destroyed 
him."  Napoleon's  career  during  his  lifetime  and  subse- 
quently was  a  favourite  theme  of  the  poets,  and  eventually 
became  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them.  Even  we  who  are 
living  in  an  age,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  for  things 
ancient  to  lose  their  significance  and  the  past  is  becoming 
increasingly  hard  to  understand,  can  appreciate  the  lines 
written  by  Heinrich  Heine  on  the  burial  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Invalides  in  Paris: 

"The  crowd,  lost  in  memories  of  the  past,  looked  on  so 
dreamily 
The  imperial  legend  once  more  was  conjured  up. 
I  wept  that  day — tears  came  into  my  eyes 
When  I  once  more  heard  the  old  cry  of  affection: 
Vive  I'empereur!" 

Baron  von  Zedlitz,  who  fought  against  Napoleon,  de- 
scribes him  as  wearing  a  plain  uniform,  a  small  hat,  and  a 
short  sword,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  appeared  to  his  con- 
temporaries. The  feelings  of  utter  devotion  with  which 
Napoleon  was  regarded  is  well  described  by  the  lines  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  troopers  by  Baron  de  Gaudy: 

"I  know  no  home  but  the  squadron; 
My  church  tower  is  the  eagle. 
My  god  Napoleon." 

TaKC  Grabbe,  Platen,  Freiligrath,  Immermann,  Grill- 
parzer,  Anastasius  Griin,  Byron,  Manzoni,  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann's  festival  play  "Napoleon" — any  poet  indeed,  who  has 
taken  that  period  for  his  theme,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
one  and  all  have  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  Napoleon. 
Is  it  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  our  greatest 
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German   poet  should  have   been    impressed    by    such    a 
personality  and  have  yielded  to  his  attraction. 


How  did  Napoleon  appear  to  Goethe?  The  latter  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  decisively  influenced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  fact  that  Napoleon  had  tamed  the  Revolution,  Napo- 
leon appeared  to  him  in  the  character  of  the  man  who  had 
evolved  order  out  of  revolutionary  chaos  and  under  whose 
guidance  France  had  developed  into  a  glorious  empire  and 
it  was  this  that  finally  determined  his  attitude. 

Goethe  did  not  look  upon  the  Revolution  as  necessarily 
sinful.  He  admitted,  at  any  rate,  that  revolutions  would  be 
impossible  without  mistakes  on  the  part  of  governments. 
Significantly  enough,  he  considered  Marie  Antoinette's  con- 
tempt for  etiquette  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
errors  of  the  royal  house  of  France.  Kings  who  lost  their 
crowns  met  with  but  little  sympathy  from  him.  "Why  is  such 
a  king  swept  away,  as  it  were  with  a  broom?  If  they  had  been 
real  kings,  they  would  still  be  on  their  thrones."  But  in  spite  of 
the  detachment  with  which  he  regarded  the  errors  of  the  rul- 
ing classes,  the  Revolution  appeared  to  him  nevertheless,  as 
an  offence  against  order.  Nature  does  not  progress  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  his  conceptions  were  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  development  must  take  place  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  He  had  seen  a  revolution  which  began  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  end  in  the  guillotine, 
and  Marat  succeed  to  Mirabeau.  When  we  remember  how 
Luther's  attitude  was  influenced  by  the  peasants'  rebellion 
and  the  change  in  Schiller's  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
French  Revolution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  so  corser- 
vatively  inclined  as  Goethe  should  have  disliked  develop- 
ments which  were  accompanied  by  such  excesses.  Public 
opinion  in  those  days  was  probably  very  much  affected  by 
the  tidings  from  France,  as  we  are  nowadays  by  the  news 
from  Bolshevist  Russia.  How  often  do  we  wonder  whether 
someone  will  arise  and  put  an  end  to  these  conditions  in 
Russia?  How  would  a  nature  like  Goethe's  have  responded 
to  a  man  who  had  overthrown  the  present  regime  in  Russia, 
made  himself  ruler  "^f  that  country  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
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years  had  reorganised  her  industry  and  finances  and  restored 
discipline  in  the  army.  That  was  the  impression  created  by 
Napoleon  upon  his  contemporaries  and  that  was  how  he 
appeared  to  Goethe.  Humanity  was  longing  for  someone 
to  bring  peace  to  Europe.  "Let  him  command  who  can 
restore  peace."  It  was  because  Napoleon  brought  peace  and 
founded  an  empire,  it  was  because  he  put  an  end  to  currency 
depreciation  and  advanced  the  cause  of  progress  in  every 
way  that  Goethe  compared  him  probably  with  that  Csesar 
whom  he  would  never  have  dramatised  merely  in  order  to 
glorify  Brutus.  "We  do  not  ask  whence  we  derive  the 
right  to  rule,  we  rule."  The  words,  "They  would  not  allow 
Caesar  to  rule  the  Empire  and  could  not  rule  themselves," 
were  meant  by  Goethe  to  apply  to  Caesar-Napoleon. 

Goethe  had  lived  through  the  revolutionary  period  and 
summed  up  his  impressions  of  it  by  saying  rather  bitterly 
that  all  the  talk  about  freedom  only  meant  that  influence 
and  property  was  being  transferred  from  one  set  of  persons  to 
another.  We,  at  any  rate,  can  appreciate  the  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  concluding  canto  of  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  in  which  Goethe  tells  of  an  age  like  ours,  "when 
the  fundamental  law3  of  the  most  firmly  established 
states  are  no  longer  obeyed  and  ancient  owners  lose  their 
property."  And  then  by  way  of  showing  his  belief  as  a 
conservative  in  sound  institutions  and  the  existing  order, 
he  goes  on  to  say:  "As  for  us,  we  mean  to  hold  fast  and 
endure."  It  was  the  Napoleon  who  restored  order  who 
attracted  Goethe's  sympathy  long  before  the  latter  came 
into  personal  contact  with  him. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  in  view  of  our  scanty  information 
as  to  Goethe's  attitude  towards  political  affairs,  whether  he 
was  influenced  in  any  way  by  what  Ranke  terms  the  world 
vvdde  character  of  the  Napoleonic  policy.  His  very  real 
interest  in  political  affairs  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways.  His 
prophecy  about  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  proof  of  his  foresight 
with  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind.  Whether  he  realised 
the  nature  of  the  great  struggle  between  England  and  the 
continental  Powers  under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon  is  not 
to  be  gathered  from  his  utterances .  His  poems  to  the  consort 
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of  Napoleon,  which  were  composed  at  Karlsbad,  contain  a 
passage  which  is  strangely  significant  in  this  connection  and 
would  seem  almost  to  confirm  this  idea: 

"Once  the  shore  has  been  conquered 
On  which  the  proud  waves  break, 
Wise  counsel  and  superior  power 
Will  give  the  mainland  the  rights  to  which  it  is 
entitled." 

Seeing  that  Goethe  never  wrote  down  a  sentence  which 
had  not  been  thought  out  to  the  last  detail,  we  are  entitled 
to  assume  that  this  quatrain  would  not  have  been  inserted 
in  a  complimentary  poem  of  this  kind  unless  he  had  been 
desirous  of  giving  expression  to  a  definite  political  opinion. 

Goethe's  attitude  to  Napoleon  was,  of  course,  not  deter- 
mined by  their  identity  of  views  with  regard  to  questions  of 
this  kind.  He  was  much  more  influenced,  as  we  have  stated, 
by  his  feelings  of  respect  for  the  man  who  had  restored  order 
in  revolutionary  Europe,  for  the  tremendous  personality  of 
the  man,  and  ultimately  by  the  instinctive  attraction 
mutually  exercised  by  two  congenial  souls.  We  can  only 
realise  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  personality  of  Napo- 
leon by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  princes  who  then 
occupied  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Between  the  simple-minded 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  correct  but  intellectually  insignifi- 
cant Frederick  William  HI  of  Prussia,  and  the  superficially 
brilliant  but  irresolute  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Napoleon 
no  comparison  is  possible.  Goethe  was  capable  of  drawing  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  head  of  a  State  and  people 
and  the  country  itself.  His  saying  in  "Truth  and  Romance": 
"We  were  all  pro-Fredericians,  for  Prussia  was  nothing  to 
us,"  is  a  proof  of  the  small  extent  to  which  his  judgment  was 
influenced  by  his  political  sympathies  with  regard  to  Prussia. 
Personality  acted  upon  him  with  magnetic  force.  He  might 
equally  well  have  said:  "I  was  very  much  in  favour  of 
Napoleon,  for  France  was  nothing  to  me." 

Although  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
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commanders  that  have  ever  existed,  and  was  a  masterly  writer 
of  prose,  his  greatness  as  a  statesman  and  law-giver  has  some- 
what been  lost  sight  of.  The  overthrow  of  the  Revolution  was 
due  to  his  statesmanlike  energy  and  his  common-sense  views 
as  to  the  use  of  force,  which  he  recognised  to  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  statecraft.  It  was  he,  remember,  who  said  in  his 
youth,  outside  the  Tuileries:  "How  could  they  let  the 
canaille  come  inside?  If  they  had  shot  down  four  or  five 
hundred  of  them  the  others  would  still  be  running." 
The  most  important  proof  of  his  statesmanship  was  the 
change  that  took  place  in  France  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the 
consulship.  His  influence  as  a  law-giver  iS  traceable  in  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  remained  in  force  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  until  the  introduction  of  our  Civil  Code.  His  intel- 
lectual superiority,  moreover,  was  so  overwhelming  that  he 
was  able  to  persuade  his  colleagues  of  the  truth  of  certain 
principles  of  government  which  still  retain  their  importance 
to-day.  We  find  him  taking  up  questions  of  the  present  day 
and  suggesting  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  unearned  incre- 
ment with  a  view  to  securing  for  the  state  a  share  in  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  property  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  growth  of  Paris  in  consequence  of  his 
victories  and  the  growth  of  French  prestige.  He  dealt  with  the 
very  up-to-date  problem  of  how  to  prevent  the  nationals 
of  a  country  speculating  upon  the  fall  of  their  own  currency 
by  severely  punishing  the  offenders,  thereby  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  private  individuals.  Whereas 
the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Napoleon's  reign  was  remarkable  for  the 
steady  appreciation  of  the  French  currency.  He  gradually 
established  law  and  order  in  a  country  which  had  been 
devoured  by  internecine  party  strife  and  in  which  the 
guillotine  had  become  a  State  institution,  and  raised  it  to 
power  and  glory.  The  man  who  achieved  all  this  unaided 
was  surely  no  small-minded  or  incompetent  statesman. 
Who  can  help  sympathising  with  Napoleon  in  the  miser- 
able existence  he  led  on  St.  Helena  after  being  deprived  of  all 
power  and  influence?  He  successfully  foiled  the  many 
attempts  that  were  made  to  humiliate  him,  and  amid  all 
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his  misfortunes  his  dignity  remained  unimpaired.  We 
Germans,  who  are  not  susceptible  to  fine  gestures,  are 
inclined  to  attribute  hypocritical  motives  to  actions  by  which 
the  hearts  of  other  nations  are  stirred  for  centuries.  The 
Napoleon  who  addressed  his  guard  in  the  courtyard  of 
Fontainebleau  will  live  in  history,  as  will  the  famous  passage 
in  his  will  in  which  he  expressed  the  wish  that  his  ashes  might 
rest  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amid  the  French  people  whom 
he  had  loved  so  weU.  Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  circum- 
stances of  his  return  from  Elba  to  resume  possession  of  his 
throne.  We  can  see  him  advancing  towards  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  sent  against  him,  opening  his  tunic  and  crying 
to  them:  "Here  is  your  general,  shoot  him  if  you  wish  to." 
Many  a  monarch  would  not  have  been  deserted  by  his 
troops  and  people  if  he  had  acted  like  Napoleon  in  a  crisis. 
Remember  that  at  St.  Helena  he  never  forgot  his  position, 
in  spite  of  the  endless  torments  of  his  British  gaolers.  Remem- 
ber his  reply  to  the  impudent  invitation  of  Hudson  Lowe 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  a  certain  minister  and  his  refusal 
to  accept  any  letters  which  did  not  bear  the  appellation  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  and  his  answer  to  the  threat  of  the 
English  governor  to  cut  off  his  supplies:  "Do  you  see  that 
camp  and  the  soldiers  there?  I  will  go  to  them  and  say: 
'Comrades,  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  wants  to  eat  out 
of  the  same  dish  with  you;  and  I  shall  do  so.'  "  What  a 
magnificent  attitude  in  the  midst  of  his  terrible  exile!  He 
had  no  one  to  rely  on;  he  received  no  news  from  the 
outside  world — not  a  single  letter  from  his  son  was  allowed 
to  reach  him,  but  only  newspapers  containing  caricatures 
and  low  abuse  of  himself.  Only  a  few  faithful  friends  kept 
him  company.  The  personality  of  a  prisoner  who  had  fallen 
from  such  high  estate  made  itself  felt  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  misfortunes.  When,  after  his  death  in  lonely  exile, 
the  English  governor  tried  to  prevent  the  troops  parading  in 
order  to  render  Napoleon  the  supreme  honours,  their  soldierly 
spirit  was  stirred  and  the  tiny  garrison  told  the  civilian 
governor  that  they  would  not  allow  anyone  in  the  world 
to  prevent  them  honouring  Napoleon  in  a  befitting  manner. 
Goethe  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  effect  of  a 
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personality  such  as  we  have  described.  Napoleon,  like  all 
great  men,  had  probably  something  Mephistophelean  about 
him.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  likely  to  attract  a  man 
like  Goethe,  who  was  singularly  appreciative  of  daemonic 
qualities  and  skilful  in  portraying  them.  The  personal  esteem 
he  felt  for  Napoleon  was  not  impaired  by  the  universal 
hatred  of  which  the  lattei  was  the  object. 

"You  cannot  convince  me.  Do  not  depreciate  the  devil 
unduly.  There  must  surely  be  something  about  a  fellow 
whom  everyone  hates  so  much." 

Goethe  never  expressed  himself  more  admiringly  about 
Napoleon,  frequently  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so, 
than  in  his  well-known  conversation  with  Eckermann: 
"Napoleon,"  he  said,  "was  a  man  indeed,  whose  whole 
career  was  the  progress  of  a  demi-god  from  battle  to  battle, 
from  victory  to  victory."  His  consciousness  of  mental  affi- 
nity with  Napoleon  is  shown  by  his  reply  to  Eckermann's 
objection  that  the  greatest  deeds  of  Napoleon  had  been 
performed  in  the  latter 's  youth.  "One  must  be  young  to 
perform  great  achievements.  I,  too,  could  never  have 
written  my  love  songs  and  Werther  over  again."  The  word 
"too"  is  significant  of  the  attitude  towards  the  world  of  two 
giants,  who,  however  different  the  spheres  of  their  activities, 
were  nevertheless  spiritually  akin.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Goethe  deliberately  allowed  himself  to  succumb  to  the 
charm  of  Napoleon.  The  human  race  had  never  any  attrac- 
tion for  Goethe;  he  only  cared  for  individuals  whose  perso- 
nality he  could  admire,  two  of  whom,  Napoleon  and  Lord 
Byron,  were  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  conversation. 
Lord  Byron,  indeed,  he  admitted  to  be  his  only  rival,  and  to 
him  and  Schiller  he  dedicated  the  beautiful  epitaph  on  a 
lover  of  poetry  pronounced  by  Euphorion  in  Faust. 

Similarly  years  after  the  interview  at  ErFurt  he  broke 
silence  and  admitted  the  deep  satisfaction  he  fielt  that  pne 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  had  practically  accounted 
him  his  equal.  He  never  expressed  his  opinion  of  Napoleon 
in  so  many  words,  but  we  may  assume  that  he  would  not 
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have    translated    Manzoni's    ponderous   ode   to  Napoleon 
unless  he  had  agreed  with  the  sentiments  it  expressed. 

Goethe's  attitude  to  Napoleon,  moreover,  was  not  charac- 
terised in  any  way  by  self-abasement,  which,  indeed,  was 
utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  although  he  was  enough  of  a 
conservative  to  make  use  of  the  subservient  phraseology 
which  was  still  considered  necessary  in  intercourse  with 
princes.  Both  men,  however,  recognised  the  similarity 
of  their  characteristics  and  were  mutually  aware  of  a 
peculiar  kinship.  Each  of  them  was  a  prince  in  his  own 
domain  and  unrivalled  in  his  particular  sphere.  Goethe  was 
well  aware  of  this,  and  it  was  no  doubt  justly  said  of  him  that 
he  would  never  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  been  made  a 
prince.  They  were  realists  in  their  attitude  towards  life  and 
shared  a  feeling  of  immeasurable  contempt  for  man- 
kind. It  is  most  deplorable  that  no  account  has  ever  been 
preserved  of  the  incidents  of  the  interview  at  Erfurt  as  un- 
questionably both  parties  were  profoundly  impressed  by  it. 
Goethe  at  Erfurt  got  to  know,  not  only  the  Imperator,  but  a 
Napoleon  who  carried  Werther  in  his  knapsack  and  who  had 
read  it  so  attentively  that  he  was  able  to  point  out  to  him  a 
fallacy  in  the  construction  of  the  plot.  "Voila  un  homme," 
was  the  Emperor's  remark  as  Goethe  withdraw.  One  night 
during  his  flight  from  Russia  to  Paris  he  was  changing  horses 
in  a  small  town,  and  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was 
at  Weimar,  sent  a  message  to  the  German  poet.  And 
just  as  Napoleon  during  his  flight  was  suddenly  reminded  of 
Goethe  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  Weimar  and  sent  greetings 
to  the  man  with  whom  he  had  conversed  at  Erfurt,  so  we  find 
Goethe  moved  by  the  news  that  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic 
was  nearing  its  end  and  that  Napoleon's  fate  was  trembling  in 
the  balance.  His  company  of  players  had  begged  him  to 
write  an  epilogue  to  his  feeble  play,  "The  Earl  of  Essex," 
and  while  he  was  engaged  upon  it  he  heard  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  battle,  and  seeing,  as  it  were  in  a  vision,  the 
downfall  of  the  great  man  to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  he 
took  his  pen  and  wrote  the  prophetic  words: 

"Fortune's  last  favour  as  well  as   death  come  to  the 

greatest  and  the  least  of  us." 
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We  may  perhaps  wonder  whether  Goethe  was  not  de- 
ceived by  Napoleon's  rather  demonstrative  admiration  and 
amiability  towards  himself  and  whether  his  judgment  was 
not  affected  in  consequence.  The  answer  is  decidedly  in  the 
negative.  No  one  was  less  impressed  by  princes  than  Goethe, 
in  spite  of  all  his  courtiy  phrases .  He  made  use  of  the  same 
phraseology  in  his  letters  to  the  Senates  of  Free  Republican 
States.  It  was  not  Napoleon's  princely  rank  that  attracted 
him.  His  attitude  towards  Napoleon  never  varied  after  the 
latter's  fall.  Everything  which  might  have  hindered  mental 
concentration  was  removed  from  his  little  study,  except 
three  models  in  relief  and  a  tiny  bust  of  Napoleon,  and  no 
other  princely  portrait  was  ever  seen  there.  It  is  untrue, 
moreover,  to  say  that  his  attitude  towards  Napoleon  was 
decisively  affected  by  the  result  of  the  meeting  at  Erfurt,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his  utterances  with  regard  to 
the  Emperor  date  from  an  earlier  period.  No  remarks  of 
Goethe  have  been  recorded  with  regard  to  his  conversations 
with  other  crowned  heads.  The  impression  produced  upon 
him  by  the  meeting  at  Erfurt  was  due,  we  may  be  sure,  to 
the  personality  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  and  not  to  the 
rank  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  no  less  unfair  and  inaccurate  to  assume  that  Goethe 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  wars  of  liberation  was  influenced 
by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  Napoleon.  Goethe  has  explained 
elsewhere  his  feelings  with  regard  to  the  wars  of  liberation. 
Having  regard  to  the  prejudice  to  cultural  development 
which  he  anticipated  would  result  from  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Russia  towards  the  liberation  of  Germany,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  feel  much  enthusiasm  about  the  latter; 
he  accordingly  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  European  and 
not  from  a  purely  Prussian  point  of  view.  Viewed  from  this 
angle,  the  wars  of  liberation  assume  a  very  different  appear- 
ance to  what  they  did  in  Prussian  eyes,  and  we  cannot 
wonder,  having  regard  to  Goethe's  attitude  towards  world 
politics,  that  he  should  not  have  adopted  the  purely  Prus- 
sian point  of  view  however  inherently  justifiable  it  may  have 
been. 
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